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STORIES AND SKETCHES. 



CHANGE FOB GOLD, 
Part I. 

Ko man knoweth me, whence I come, or who I am. 
My brother met me yestemoon, and brushed my shoul- 
der ; I looked into his eyes, and he into mine, and we 
walked on our diverse ways like strangers ; my mother 
mourns her dear son yet, that died twelve years agone, 
and yet he lives, and has been in her company, and 
shaken friendly hands with her not six months back. 
My wife — ^who, since I married her, has become the 
widow of another man — I saw this very morning, beau- 
tiM, still beautifiil; and with a word I could have 
crushed her heart and turned her brown hair gray. To 
myself, I seem to have two separate beings : my first 
existence still is in my every thought, and usurps heart 
and brain ; my second self — ^my present — dwells in my 
frame alone, rules my mere outward action, and is 
loathsome and contemptible to my whole soul. I write 
this life for more than common eyes, for an end, too, I 
yet half dread to contemplate, so fearful, nay, so fatal, 
.^ A 
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may be its consequences. But to the general reader, 
shocked at my strange narration, and disbelieving in 
its awful truth, I would say : " Beware, lest yaa^ too, 
suffer through a like imrest ; beware, lest some foul 
fiend be tugging at your heart-strings, and leading you, 
satiate, from the broad highways of duty and honour, 
to that isolated place which I have reached at last, 
where lover and friend have forsaken me, and kinsmen 
stand afar off." 

I was bom in the far north : in Shardale, fairest 
valley in Westmoreland, guarded by the mountain 
genii, and quite secluded from the hum of men, my 
father built his home. His whole life long had been 
employed in commerce, and that so busily, he hardly 
had a thought apart from it : a prudent man, and well 
to do, such as had worship and honour in his native 
town of Liverpool, even to the statue-length : an effigy 
in stone of my deceased parent is indeed painfully ob- 
vious in one of its public edifices. His neighbours 
thought him mad, who, at the green age of sixty-five, 
removed himself so suddenly to Shardale, and dug and 
stretched himself for ever in that living tomb. It may 
have been that the same wild whim and impulse which 
has cursed my every step, and ruined me at last, was 
latent in my father too, and came to light at that one 
single epoch. 

His affairs were wound up in about a week ; every 
tittle of his interest in the great firm of Branksome and 
Co., of which he was the head, disposed of; his con- 
nexion with all his former associates entirely cut off; 
and never, to my knowledge, did he receive, or at least 
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reply to, a single business communication of any sort 
or kind for the remaining five years of his life. He 
came from his city-home a stem, almost morose old 
man ; whom his family had never seen from breakfast- 
time to dinner all his days, whose talk had been of 
stock, and whose thought had been of stock from youth 
to hoary age ; and from the hour of his arrival in the 
valley, he never missed a meal with us, until his last 
sad illness ; nor ever read a column of " Money-Market" 
and "City Intelligence" again. He took myself (his 
eldest son James), and Charles, my brother — ^youths of 
twelve and eleven years of age — a mountain-walk soon 
after sunrise throughout the summer, with a more 
sprightly step than ever left the Stock Exchange : his 
conversation was as that of a boy to boys, and that not 
gradually and induced, as might have been expected 
by a novel life, fresh air, and genial exercise — ^but at 
once ; and so it remained for ever. 

His heart expanded beneath the influence of those 
glorious scenes, as though it were a child's, and never 
had been dried and withered in the heat of bustling 
life, or blunted by the hardness of its fellows, or chipped 
away by contact with hard and bitter men's, 

I look back on those mornings now with the regret, 
almost despair, of a fallen angel. The one delight that 
yet is left me is to revisit those bright scenes again, to 
tread once more the summits of those hills, and see God 
make himself "the awfal rose of dawn" — in solitude — 
a melancholy pleasure, that draws tears 

To glad the withered thought, and clear the clouded brain. 

Only on the tarn upon the mountain-top I dare not 
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gaze — only where the old man and his two happy sons 
stood mirrored in the flood, I dare not stand. What 
hideous metamorphosis I what dreadful change should 
I not see hath fallen upon one of them ! — ^worse than 
the mouldering bones and eyeless sockets that have 
long ere this replaced the stalwart form and the still 
radiant look of him I once called father. 

My love for nature, though more or less at different 
times, is still the one steady desire of my soul ; often 
rising to passion, it never has sunk to indifference ; and 
of any thing or creature under heaven, I scarcely dare 
to say that much. My fickleness in other things, my 
fatal changefulness of heart exhibited itself first to- 
wards my darling sister. She had been away firom all 
of us, for her health's sake, in Madeira, until we left 
Liverpool, but at Shardale we thought it safe that she 
should come home amongst us ; and she did come — to 
her grave. So beautiful, so glorious a being my fancy 
never drew in dreams ; that voice I do not think could 
be ever otherwise than gentle, that placid brow ever 
tortured to a frown : we all loved her from her. first 
fairy kiss — for she was too delicate and fragile to be 
called woman — but I may truly say my love was dot- 
ing. Ah I miles and miles of mountain by her pony's 
side have I walked on untiringly and gladly, leaving 
her an instant for some lofty peak, to see if there were 
view enough to tempt her thither, but else keeping as 
closely to her side as lover, loud with the poems she 
loved best, — war-songs, the stormftd roll of battle, were 
the favourite strains of that weak, loving girl — learned 
long and late to please her, full of the legends of each 
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rock and tarn her ear delighted in, and ready to lay 
down limb and life at any time to serve her. 

Our Ellen lived here but sixteen months before the 
death-flower blushed upon her cheek ; she died, I say, 
in less than two years of our first meeting, and I was not 
beside her death-bed though I was in the house, nor 
cared to hear her dying words, although the last prayer 
she uttered was for me. Never was that artless manner 
less kind to me than of old ; never were those lips 
pressed unto mine less tenderly ; but ice formed round 
my spirit from within, and numbed the grasp of my 
cold hand, and froze the tears that never reached my 
eyes. I trust and hope that I was mad ; I do most 
truly pray that it has been madness that through all 
my life has blighted friendship in its perfect bloom — 
that has made me eager and delighted with the first 
appearance of afiection — the mere pleased look of 
chance acquaintances — ^but that has taken from me at 
different periods of my life as ardent intimates as a 
man could have — that has left me, at this present, a 
very very few whom I have known a month ago, and 
shall have lost before the next ; and that — I hope at 
no distant time — ^wiU cause my dying eyes to lack a 
hand to close them. 

How I strove to overcome my hideous carelessness ! 
what honeyed words did not I force my stubborn tongue 
to utter — ^what miserable and useless disguise did I not 
wear, in order to deceive the ear and eye of love ! 
" Leave me, my dearest James," said my poor sister, 
" leave me to the remembrance of what you were ; it 
will sweeten the last few weeks I have to live, which 
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your presence can but, alas ! embitter ; and when I see 
you again, may it be in that blessed abode, wherein 
indifference can never enter, and pure eternal love hath 
no satiety." 

She took all blame upon herself and the caprice of 
her disease, affected to be pleased to be away from me, 
and uneasy at my approach. My dear mother and the 
rest never knew the sad truth, but implored of me with 
tears to be of good heart, and to bear patiently with 
this strange treatment. I do not doubt at all that 
Ellen's death was hastened by my fiendish and in- 
human conduct. When I leant over her grave in Shar- 
dale churchyard, night after night, as I have done, it 
was not love that led my restless feet — although I 
cherished every thought of her, as the nun clasps her 
crucifix to her heart, as soon as they became but mem- 
ories — ^but rather the morbid feeling that brings the 
murderer to revisit the scene of his crime ; the winds 
about the yew-tree seemed to murmur at my presence, 
the stream that circles round the holy spot to grow 
angry as my shadow fell athwart it, and the very grass 
upon that hillock to make haste to rise, to efface the 
impress of my penitent knees. 

Three years from this, my father's bones were laid 
in the same place ; and truly it was strange how anxious 
he had been upon this point — that his final resting- 
place should not be within hearing of the hurrying 
street, to add another unit to that sum of human cor- 
ruption that at noonday festers in our towns. He left 
but little money — ^far less than had been expected — an 
income of £500 to my mother, and £200 a-year a-piece 
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to each of his sons. She, with the utmost liberality, 
gave us an allowance of £100 per annum besides, during 
our stay at the university — ^whither, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, we went the next October. 

I always used to fancy Charles was her pet-boy, 
although she loved me very dearly, and proved it in a 
thousand ways ; and that supposition of itself was quite 
sufficient to prevent the excess of affection on my own 
part which was always sure to end in cold indifference. 
My brother and myself were friendly, and never, to my 
recollection, had a single quarrel ; but our tastes were 
quite dissimilar, and our lives at college diverged so 
greatly, that we never passed a day in cither's com- 
pany. He attached himself to a steady reading set ; 
ate jam at breakfast ; walked on the Trumpington 
Road ; dined in hall without pudding ; kept chapels 
regularly ; was made a scholar in his second year ; 
became king of a coterie, and puffed up with mathe- 
matical acquirement ; finally, caught a very high wrang- 
lership, from which his constitution was not strong 
enough to rally ; and he is now a Don. I, on the con- 
trary, knew everybody from the " Sims " (disciples of 
Simeon) to the " Fighting-men ;" was treasurer of the 
C.U.B.C. ; a committee-man on the " Drag ;" presi- 
dent of the " Union ;" a member of the " Apostles ;" 
scraped through my " little go ; " crammed for the 
ordinary degree; and left college the most popidar 
man of my time. I was principally indebted for all 
this to my intense desire to please, and high pressure 
of animal spirits ; but I had great vivacity, and a warm 
and winning address. In whatsoever society I was 
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thrown, I became one of them at once, because I could 
not help it, and not hj any eflfort or compulsion. I 
had a better chance of being considered a wit than 
most men, inasmuch as I restricted myself to no sub- 
ject whatever. In my mouth, blasphemy lost its sin- 
fiilness ; coarseness, its vulgarity ; and the sneer from 
my ever-smiling lips, its bitterness ; above all, I never 
said an ill-natured thing of any man, and always spoke 
affectionately of my acquaintances behind their backs. 
It was through these qualities that I became " a great 
brick," and " the best-hearted fellow breathing." 

I never cut a man at all, so never made an active 
foe, but " dropped " my nearest and my dearest friends 
in periods varying from one month to a year. I had 
therefore three sets of men, in my three university 
years, who had been in their seasons my intimates ; 
who had confided to me their " young men's secrets," 
their likes and dislikes, even their religion, or the want 
of it. 

Their intercourse with me ran in this fashion : First, 
I was much enchanted with them ; second^ devotedly 
fond of them ; third, on the most friendly terms with 
them ; fourth, rather indiiferent aibout them ; fifth, ex- 
ceedingly bored by them ; sixth, vexed to death by 
their approach — ^but always civil to them, and always 
smiling. I coidd no more help the change of feeling 
than account for it, but I was sensible of its injustice, 
and did what in me lay to make amends for it ; with 
what success, let him who has attempted to afiect afiec- 
tion, at any time, declare. 

Even at college, however — ^the very place for such a 
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man as I to gather friends — this fickleness had nearly 
ruined me. Clement, a feUow-commoner, friend of my 
early days, was amongst my oldest acquaintances ; an 
honest, hearty youth — ^rare qualities amongst the grade 
to which he belonged — ^whom I both dearly liked and 
respected. I felt the demon rising within me, but re^ 
sisted him so stoutly, that he had to call the fiend of 
jealousy to aid his evil work. I was much too con- 
fident in my own powers to dread this laBt in general, 
but whenever I have felt a sting of his, ever so slightly, 
both jealousy and love have taken flight together. I 
could not bear a rival, even where rivalship on my own 
part must of necessity have been out of the question. 
If I had met a stranger in a railway carriage, whom I 
" took to," as the phrase goes, and he had mentioned 
that his father or his brother was the dearest, or the 
most agreeable, or the wisest man he bad ever seen, I 
am sure I should have felt annoyed. If comparisons 
are odious, superlative expressions are at least one de- 
gree more so: "best," handsomest," "cleverest man I 
ever knew in my life," are. adjectives better diluted if 
applied to others than the persons we address. It was 
at my rooms that Clement had first met Lacy : I had 
introduced them to each other as kindred spirits, and 
imagined that I was still their principal bond of union ; 
but I was soon undeceived. One evening, at supper- 
time, a letter was brought to the former by a special 
messenger, and he lefk the table instantly without a 
word. I could not well leave my guests, and I thought, 
besides, if there was any bad news from home, it would 
be better he should be by himself; but early next 
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morning — at least early for me — I called at his rooms 
to see after him. I found him deadly pale, with Lacy, 
who had sat up with him all night, beside him. " Ah," 
said he gaily, " I shan't have many friends now, my 
dear Branksome, besides you and Francis." [He 
never had called me James.] " I am almost ruined, 
and must change these ^ spangles,' that you laugh so 
much about, for the pensioner's gown." Almost all 
his property, indeed, had gone in some great " smash " 
in the City, and he was obliged to descend from the 
high table and fellow-commoner's privileges. I con- 
gratulated him merrily upon " assuming the purple" of 
my own rank, and did what I could to comfort him ; 
but the presence of Lacy put triple steel about my 
heart. 

Poverty, sickness, reverses of any kind, I have the 
greatest pity for and sympathy with. I would infin- 
itely rather insult a great man than a beggar ; the last 
baseness that I would willingly commit, would be the 
desertion of a friend deprived of fortime or position. 
Nobody can tell how hardly, how painfully, I strove 
to show that my regard for Clement was quite imdi- 
minished ; how I thought by night and day upon what 
might be done for him, and used what influence I had 
to get him an appointment he wished for. But even 
as I write, my words grow cold and feeble ; my heart 
could not go with him ; and first afiection, and then 
interest itself, began to flag and tire. His sensitiveness 
soon perceived this, and a letter, couched in the haugh- 
tiest language, forbade me from his rooms for ever. 
Then, indeed, it began to be whispered that Brank- 
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some cut his friends as soon as they ceased to be use- 
ful to him — ^was a hanger-on of the wealthy — a toad- 
eater — ^and everything else that was most abhorrent to 
my disposition. Only by the greatest efforts at pleas- 
ing, and by the most distorted accounts of our estrange- 
ment, could I reconcile myself to our common acquaint- 
ances. Still, as I said, I left college popular ; though, 
it is true, that popularity had been purchased by other 
means besides smiles and witticisms. I owed some 
heavy bills at Cambridge, and had borrowed a consid- 
erable sum of money : my mother, even if I had not 
been ashamed to ask her, was unable to assist me ; my 
pride revolted against applying myself to any of my 
richer friends ; and I spent my first graduate year at 
Shardale with a mind tormented by suspense and fear, 
haunted by the demon Debt, and unable to be soothed, 
as it was wont, by the contemplation and communion 
of nature. 

At Wellingfirth, the nearest town to our lone valley, 
we had a large acquaintance. I myself, from a certain 
softness of manner and gentleness of nature, have al- 
ways been welcome to female society ; and in return, 
have preferred it to that of my own sex. Two ladies 
of this place were especially my favourites and con- 
fidantes : one exceedingly good-looking ; both young ; 
and possessed of a sufficient independence. To do 
myself justice, this last matter never entered into my 
thoughts at all. I liked the wit, the nobleness of mind, 
the bold originality of the one, and the beauty and ac- 
complishments of the other. We read together such 
plays as suited us, sang glees, and accompanied each 
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other in music. People talked, as people will talk to 
the end of time — ^were sarcastic upon " Platonic attach- 
ments," sympathies of thought, and such like — in short, 
the common-place objections vulgar natures make to 
companionships they do not understand, were made. 
But Ellen was much too sensible to care for them, 
thinking as much of matrimony, indeed, as I of mathe- 
matics ; and Lucy, not being talked about, but admitted 
into our society, as was said, only to " do propriety," 
fell in love, poor girl, with me. 

I wonder why diiference of sex should be conceived 
to be an insurmountable bar to the purest and most 
elevating friendships? I wonder why sympathy of 
thought and similarity of disposition should not exist 
between two people without the passion of love ? I 
wonder whether those who decry such things, have any 
knowledge of love themselves at all, or whether they 
are not perhaps altogether of the earth, earthy ? I pre- 
ferred Ellen Newby to Lucy Ward ; but I had not the 
faintest wish to marry either of them ; nor was I the 
victim of the Newgate hero's mishap, who would have 
been so happy with either were t'other away. Had 
bigamy been permitted, I should have had quite as little 
desire to take advantage of that. Why should I have 
wished to make other use of those pleasant lips that 
so charmingly warbled my pet-songs ? — to press those 
fingers so well employed at the piano ? It appears to 
me, indeed, once for all, that while a flirtation is but 
one degree above a Casino conversation, the intercourse 
I have been describing is of the least worldly, the least 
vicious, and the least false, I spoke to Ellen quite 
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unreservedly on every point, with exception of my 
pecuniary embarrassments and habitual fickleness, and 
she was equally communicative to me. I say again, 
upon my soul, that whatever of good is yet left within 
me, whatever sorrow for sin, whatever endeavour after 
the right, I am indebted for, my dear, dear girl, after 
Heaven, to you. Oh, if you should set your eyes on 
these sad revelations, I know you will not ascribe them 
to unworthy motives. I know that if I came to you 
this day — as come I might, for but two streets divide 
us — ^and ofiered myself again to be your friend, you 
would not trust me, though I took Heaven to witness. 
I know too well how you would disbelieve, even if 
you did take me to your heart again, the possibility 
of reviving that dead joy — ^how infinitely worthier 
you hold a noble memory, than the re-enactment of 
a past pleasure. Were not these words your own 
once?— 

Disinter no dead regret, 
Bring no past to life again ; 
Those red cheeks with woe are white. 
Those ripe lips are pale with pain. 
Vex not thou the buried bliss, 
Changed to more divine regret : 
Sweet thoughts come from where it lies 
Underneath the yiolet. 

One morning, that I had intended to have spent with 
her in a congenial task of translation, I received a 
very alarming letter — no less than a threat of arrest for 
a sum of £400 — incurred in borrowing £250 — in case of 
its not being paid within a certain early date. That 
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date, through some mistake of the postman's, was 
already past, so that the writ might already be upon 
its way. If I was in a frame of mind for translating 
anything that day, it would have been, from choice, a 
certain poem of Dante's called the Inferno. I took my 
way to Wellingfirth, sorrowful indeed ; I told a hun- 
dred specious fibs to explain away my depression to 
Ellen ; but I might as well have tried to hoodwink 
Argus. " You owe money, and can't pay it, James," 
at last she said ; " and you are proud about asking me 
to help you, as though I were one of those who change 
heart and tone at once upon that subject ; and our friend- 
ship is but like that of those we have so often laughed 
at, after all — eh ? Now, don't you see me frowning, 
and hear me speaking slower, like Mr Checks the banker, 
when one wants to overdraw." And so, with a tumult 
of words to prevent my thanking her, which indeed I 
did not know how to do, she put into my hands a bank- 
order, and bade me fill it up as I pleased. I wrote an 
I U for £400 in return, which she instantly made a 
" spill" of, and set a light to ; and I promised to pay 
her interest quarterly, which she playftdly assented to, 
and we had a delightftil lesson. 

I had never taken money from another in this way 
before ; I was not arrived at the wisdom of a celebrated 
poet-philosopher, who " knew on which side the obli- 
gation lay ;" but I certainly trod homeward with a 
lighter step with the cheque in my pocket, and the load 
upon my heart replaced by an easy burden of tender 
gratitude : even then it gave me no slight shudder to 
see Solomon Levi, the atrocious money-lender — like the 
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devil for a lost soul at almost the minute of forfeit — at 
the very portal of the cottage, with two other ginger- 
faced gentry, his companions, come to do me honour. 
What a hideous shadow he cast upon the rose-trellis, 
set up by my dead sister's hands ! His Jewish nose 
was thrown there in all its prominence. I could not 
help thinking what miseries this creature would have 
had power to bring upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty, had it not been for Ellen's generosity. Between 
her and him, what a monstrous gulf — both human crea- 
tures, but God's child and the Fiend's ! Thank Heaven, 
neither Charles nor my mother caught a sight of him ; 
I sent him back appeased, and even jocular. 

For weeks and weeks after this business, I was filled 
with increased aifection for my companion ; my regard 
for her, indeed, as my benefactress, never diminished ; 
but when I at last found myself expressing so much 
continually to her own ears, and to her manifest distress 
and pain — when I began to be solicitous and unhappy 
in myself about the means of repaying her — I did not 
need her reproachful looks, and faded, rayless manner 
to inform me, that the curse was fallen, and the dream 
of my delight dissolved. 

One day, that I had resolved inly should be my last 
visit, I found Lucy Ward with Ellen in the garden. I 
came in at the lattice-gate, as was my custom, and 
through the ivy-walk that shut me from their sight till 
close upon them. I could not have helped hearing their 
conversation had I had the courage to forego it. Ellen 
was speaking — I knew it by the tone at once, without 
the words — of myself; the words, as I know now, of 
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honest warning from a noble woman to a weak one of 
her own sex— bitterer a thousand times to her that 
uttered them, than to the living heart that heard. 

" I did not say false, Lucy, nor deceptive, but fickle — 
fickle as the winds themselves. I do not know whether 
he loves you ; but indeed — indeed, dear girl, I fear that 
he does not. I know right well that if he does, it will 
not be for long. He never told me of this fault of his 
— ^this natural and inborn disease ; but I found it out 
long since in the case of others, and prayed — ah, how I 
prayed ! — that he might not so act towards me. Alas ! 
he looks upon this house as a truant on his school-room. 
I tell you, the sole feeling that brings him here at all 
is, that lowest of all incentives — the sense of obligation. 
He comes to-day, and you yourself shall judge of his 
constancy." 

" And so you shall, Lucy," said I, confronting them. 
" As you have thought fit to disclose that circumstance. 
Miss Newby, on which you enjoined my secrecy so 
strictly, I may confess at once that I do owe you 
four hundred pounds, with the interest accruing thereto, 
for two months and five days. Although you burned 
my bond, it seems you are anxious to have, at least, a 
witness ;" and stung to madness by what I had over- 
heard, I was still continuing this cruel strain, when 
Ellen on a sudden grew deadly pale, fainted, and would 
have fallen, but for Lucy's arm, to the ground. I carried 
her into the drawing-room, the glass-doors of which open- 
ed out upon the lawn, and as soon as she showed signs of 
returning animation, imprinted a kiss on Lucy's beautiful 
forehead, and left the cottage, never to enter it again* 
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From that hour I set my whole heart upon marrying 
Lucy Ward ; not that it was set of itself, not that I 
affected even any ardent enthusiasm upon the matter, 
but knowing for certain, and by her own confession, 
that she loved me, I did my best to reciprocate the 
sentiment Moreover, from the fact of my feeling so 
calmly upon the subject, I drew favourable auguries 
that the esteem, which I truly had for her, would last. 
How but by this marriage, indeed, was I to pay off my 
debt to Ellen — an obligation that by this time had be- 
come well-nigh intolerable ? This last reason, I fear, 
weighed as heavily as any. 

My mother and friends were much pleased ; they had 
greatly preferred Lucy, of my two favourites, all along ; 
the knowledge of their own inferiority — insufferable to 
women, if felt in regard to one of their own sex — had 
opposed them to Ellen from the first. 

I was proud of my young wife, and almost entirely 
happy on the day I was married. With her assistance, 
I had paid all my debts, and above all, Miss Newby's. 
I felt thankful to Lucy, and kindly, " and her beauty 
made me glad." People expressed their satisfaction at 
seeing so wild and reckless a young gentleman safely 
landed. There was great rejoicing in all Shardale 
valley ; the little bell pealed as joyously as it could — 
the same that had tolled for my sister's funeral — the 
young girls strewed with flowers our path that led be- 
side her grave. 

For a whole week I loved my wife exceedingly ; I 
began to have some hopes of living happily with her to 
the end ; I even wrote verses about her — which is in- 

B 
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deed a rare proceeding in a husband — ^for I was an 
author and a poet. It was to prosecute my literary 
labours more advantageously that we lived in London. 
Our fortune, though small, was yet sufficient to shield 
us from much of the early bitterness of that kind of 
life. I was young and sanguine, and found that there 
was a battle uphill and against odds to be fought, such 
as I had never dreamed of. I experienced all ills that 
authors are heir to — ^rejections, delays, misprints, alter- 
ations, and publications without pay from the serials, 
unfavourable reviews, no reviews, and little*or no sale 
of original works. One day, my wife observed upon 
one of these casualties : " Lucky for you, my dear 
James, you have not to get your bread by your wits." 
It was a coarse, thoughtless remark, and as soon as it 
was uttered, she strove to erase the effect of it by ca- 
resses ; but I never forgave her from that hour. To 
think that in what interested me most on earth, I should 
meet from my life-companion not sympathy, but sneers ; 
that she should have — as it seemed to my morbid mind 
— ^the baseness thus to hint at her superiority of for- 
time. I never looked upon her beautiful face without 
these thoughts ; and it became a burden to me to have 
her eyes to rest on me. I fled her presence day and 
night. The more her nature showed itself repentant 
and loving towards me, the colder grew my feelings 
towards her ; from indifference to antipathy, from anti- 
pathy to downright hatred; and then my hideous 
characteristic had attained its worst. Anything like 
cruelty, insult, or even rudeness, I never committed, 
or had any desire to commit : I was shown to be a 
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monster only by the negative proof. Wandering aim- 
less over London, eating solitary dinners at chop- 
houses, imable to apply myself to any action, unstnmg 
and jaded, and dreading always to return to my un- 
happy home, I passed those weary days. I wondered, 
as I watched the lonely well-dressed men that saunter 
all the noon about the streets, or those of an inferior 
grade that hang in knots at comers of the mighty 
thoroughfares, but clustered there only for a few hours, 
and clearly not habitual companions, whether there could 
be one so desolate as I-^I, that had wife and mother, 
and acquaintances in crowds ; and whether there was 
one who, looking in my heart, would come to change 
his lot with mine, who had a house, at least, to cover 
me, and food and even money at command. 

But I had not money enough, nor nearly so ; I 
wanted pleasure, excitement, the fever and delirium of 
life, to waken me from my gloomy torpor, and I was 
still not selfish enough to purchase that at the price of 
another's ruin. Our income was just enough ; the 
little beyond it I had once been able to procure by my 
pen, I could procure no longer : that " Lucky you have 
not to get your bread by your wits, James," paralyzed 
my brain. 

It was about six months after marriage that the 
event occurred which withdrew me from my former 
existence, and placed me in my present life. I was 
gazing in at the great printshop beyond the Haymarket 
Theatre, one afternoon, looking earnestly at the mould- 
ings of the frames, at the names of the engravers, at the 
titles of the dedicatees — at anything, in short, that 
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would not interrupt my course of meditation — ^when I 
became suddenly aware that I was being watched ; ill 
the dark shadow of a print before me, I caught the 
reflex of a pair of eyes that seemed to read right through 
me. I turned round slowly, and recognised at once 
one whose name, and wealth, and writings were at that 
time the talk of half the civilized world — a little sallow 
old man, dressed in an attire of nearly " sixty years 
since ;" his tall, narrow-brimmed hat, his drab breeches, 
his bright Hessian boots, at once declared to me that 
mysterious being, hard, dry, and cynical, who had ex- 
hausted life at an age when most men were commencing 
it, and was looking, according to his own confession, 
for death — as, it might be, for a novel sensation ; at one 
time the richest, at all times the most accomplished 
man in Europe, whose experience had been equal to 
that of the Preacher's of old : " Whatsoever his eyes 
had desired he had kept not from them ; who had with- 
held not his heart from any joy." And the like result 
had happened to him also, for he " had looked on the 
labour that he had laboured to do : and behold all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun." 

" Young man," said he, fixing those merciless gray 
eyes upon my face, " you were thinking whether death 
itself were not to be preferred to the life you live. 
Tou have no firiends — no, not one; you are poor — 
dependent, perhaps, upon another ; you would change 
lots with nine men out of ten that are passing by at this 
moment." 

^' My lord," said I, " I would change lots with any 
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one of them." The face of the old man lit up with in- 
terest at these words. 

" You know me, then, and therefore know that I can 
do whatever takes my will. Now, would you give up 
parents, children, wife, and name, and even country ; 
would you be content to begin the wide world afresh — 
I say, would you become another marij for gold enough 
and lands and houses in exchange ?" I knew this man 
could do whatever thing he would ; my heart beat high 
with hope of escaping from my bonds. 

Firmly, and quite collectedly, I said : " I would do 
this." 

" Remember, boy, this lies at your own door then," 
said Lord Fordyce. " A whole week yet shall elapse 
before you cross a gulf that cannot be passed over from 
the other side. At this spot, and at this time, we 
meet again in seven days. Take thoughtful heed to 
what you then shall do." 



Pabt IL 



That week I passed in a strange state of exhilaration. 
I had no doubt of the change awaiting me : I made my 
preparations as though it would certainly take place. 
I was more affectionately behaved towards my poor 
wife for that short time than I could have thought 
possible. I felt the sort of attachment and melancholy 
interest in her we feel towards mere acquaintances 
when we or they are upon the point of setting out upon 
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a long travel and for many years. I put aside, so as 
to be easily discovered after my departure, a statement 
of my determination to absent myself from her for 
ever. All blame I laid upon myself, as, indeed, I 
might well do, and bade her adieu in kindly but unlov- 
ing terms. My whole property I placed legally in her 
own hands. I do not know, even at this time, had my 
wife shown much pleasure at my novel kindness, and 
repaid it with warmth on her own part, whether I 
might not have been shaken in my purpose. I shall 
not forget her look of wonder at the imaccustomed kiss 
I gave her tenderly as I left her upon that fatal morn- 
ing. I am not surprised that she so readily believed 
the seeming proofs that subsequently came to light of 
my having put an end to myself 

In the same place, at the appointed hour, I foimd 
the man awaiting me. He saw by the expression of 
my face that I was still determined to accept his offer, 
and as we drove along together in a hired cab, rehearsed 
the conditions of our bargain. I was to submit to any 
alterations in my personal appearance he thought fit ; 
imtil his death occurred, or ten years had passed away, 
I never was to reveal myself, nor disclose my name to 
any of my old companions whosoever ; I was to come 
to him whenever he so wished it, and see him at least 
four times within the year. In return, I was to receive 
the sum of £50,000. 

I thought of every possible contingency — alas, save 
one ! — that could occur to make this bargain insupport- 
able ; but the touch and sight of the cheque he put 
into my hand for the whole amount — the visions of 
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vague but brilliant joyg that thronged my brain — the 
consciousness especially of vast and independent power, 
would have droMmed in a sea of dazzling expectation 
£aT greater scruples and objections than mine. I 
scarcely attended to my companion, such dreams were 
in my mind. He knew what was beating at my heart, 
and flushing my forehead, and smiled sardonically. 
If anything would have made me hesitate, it would 
have been that curling lip : it told of knowledge, indeed^ 
but of the bitter and forbidden fruit of it ; of power, 
too, but likewise of contempt of power. To me, he was 
as a grown-up man that grimly smiles on a poor boy who 
has his school-time yet to come; a skilful surgeon 
watching a curious case he well knows must end fatally 
—nay, rather experimentalising on it, without more 
care or tenderness than the sharp, cold blade of his 
own lancet. We stopped in Golden Square, at a great 
dingy house, and were ushered into a parlour, lit up by 
candle-light, upon whose table there lay fruits and 
wine; some strange preserve, of which he ate but 
sparingly, was more delicious than au^t I had ever 
tasted. In spite of my anxiety and excitement, a 
dreamy, soothing sensation fell upon me after I had 
partaken of it I could not keep my eyes from closing 
heavily again and again, recovering myself each time 
with greater difficulty; and at last giving up the 
struggle, I fell into a profound slumber. I know not 
how long I slept. When I awoke, I found myself in 
a hotel in Jermyn Street that was Cuniliar to me — ^the 
same, indeed^ wherein I had passed my honeymoon. 
What most surprised me^ as I looked around, was the 
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extraordinary suppleness of my neck. Upon reaching 
my hand up to it, also, I felt a freeness of limb that I 
had never before experienced. Casting my gaze upon 
my fingers for the first time, I beheld the skin of a West 
Indian : I had become a Creole ! Upon springing out of 
bed to the pier-glass, I found the reflex of quite another 
person than myself. I was metamorphosed, not imfa- 
vourably, into a polished " bronze ;" my hair, which had 
been of a light tint, was now as black as ebony ; short 
black moustaches were upon my upper lip ; and, ye gods ! 
earrings, little gold earrings, upon either cheek. An 
enormous portmanteau lay in a comer of the room, in- 
scribed " Mr Eugene Lecroix, Antigua." One firantic 
effort I made with soap and brush, that reminded me 
of the washing of the blackamoor, and I sank down 
exhausted with my finiitless labour, with all the languor 
that was peculiar to my now native clime. 

Putting on a magnificent crimson dressing-gown, 
that made me look like Othello in the play, I entered 
the sitting-room: the card of one of the merchant- 
princes of the city lay upon the table; a note also, 
informing me that £50,000 had been paid into his 
house for me, and offering to introduce me, fi-esh fi:om 
my far western home — that was, if he had but known 
it, Paddington— to everything and everybody. 

A jerk at the bell brought up a mulatto servant ; he 
had been ordered to attend upon me as cicerone by the 
great lord. It was a rare notion, and tickled me amaz- 
ingly, that I, who had become in my wanderings per- 
fectly acquainted with every part of town, should have 
it explained and expatiated upon by a black fellow. 
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Rich as I was, it seemed my riches had been mami- 
fied. Quite an Lay of waited were drawn np inThe 
hall to do obeisance as I left the house ; the landlord 
himself — ^whom I recognised by not having seen him 
before when I was plain Mr Branksome — held the great 
door wide open, and " ducked" profoimdly as I passed 
him. My get-up was of the completest. A private 
cab, with an imexceptionable horse and tiger, was in 
waiting, and off I drove, amidst a murmur of applause, 
to Lombard Street. I strode through the swinging 
portals into the great changing-room, and thence, by 
the " Open Sesame " of my name, into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the merchant. The wrinkles of the dry 
old man smoothed off at my approach, his white lips 
puckered into parodies of smiles. " His lordship had 

informed him" " Of what?" I broke out indignantly, 

for our bargain included silence — my patron's part 
equally with my own — " Of my vast expectations, and 
present great possessions in the West Indies. Could 
he be of any service ? His little place down in Surrey 
was entirely at my disposal. Mrs Guestrode and his 
daughters would be so delighted." I thought the de- 
light of these young ladies would have been mitigated 
could they but have guessed at poor Mrs Branksome, 
but professed a proper fervour of desire to be presented 
to them. I drew £1000, settled about the investment 
of the rest, and took my departure, gracefully attended 
by the old gentleman to the door of his den. 

I felt scarcely any scruples about the vexation I 
must have been causing to my deserted wife and the 
rest of my relatives ; I tried to assure myself that they 
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felt as indifferent to me as I to them ; I portrayed to 
myself the future, and the delights that wealth should 
offer me, and shut out from my remembrance every 
picture of the past. I was happy in an anticipation 
rarely, and in a fulfilment never: the mammon-god had 
indeed taken me for his own. 

The thoughts and acts of the early part of my second 
life are almost passed away from my mind ; but I well 
remember an advertisement in the Times newspaper 
from my dear mother, that wrung even my heart : " If 
James would return to them, only return, and deliver 
them from their suspense, a separation between him 
and Lucy should be effected immediately." And shall 
I ever forget, while life lasts, this second notice, a few 
months after my change? — " James, hy a father^ s namsy 
if you are yet alive, you are entreated to come home, or 
write, if it be but one single word." Yes, I, that had 
neither name, nor friend, nor tie upon this earth, as I 
had thought — I, who had dreamed of escaping from 
myself and all that belonged to me, had now — a son. 
How I cursed my wealth and him that gave it ; the 
cold, hard, childless man, who held me to my bond for 
all my prayers, and analyzed my father-thoughts and 
natural love with such proud scorn, and made me 
butt for his sharp bitter shafts of worldly wit and bad 
experience: ay, dead though he be, I curse him to 
this hour ! 

Through my whole new reckless life, the knowledge 
that the attention paid to me was due to my wealth 
alone, I never could cheat myself into forgetting. 
Naturally of a warm and friendly temperament, but 
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possessing as well a keen insight into the character of 
others, I found fresh friends — that I could call such 
even for an hour — ^impossible to gain. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I met an old one- — Clement, for instance, whom 
I had used so ill at college — and sad, indeed, such 
meetings were for me. It was at a great colonial din- 
ner-party, where governors, and judges, and consuls 
were as plentiful as pine-apples, that I found myself 
next to his Excellency of Boonipootang. Changed al- 
most as much as I myself, was that clever, honest man 
from the fast fellow-commoner I had known him — but, 
ah, how much for the better 1 

I recalled his college-life to him by cunning ques- 
tions ; I interested and drew him towards me, as of 
old ; I dared even to mention my old name to him, as 
of one unknown to myself, but distantly related. He 
drew my portrait far more favourably than I had hoped, 
but his closing words spoiled all : " This poor young 
man, you should remember, was your relative, and that 
we should not speak ill against the dead ;" for dead I 
was supposed by all to be. A body had been picked 
up down the river, in too decomposed a state to be re- 
cognised, and that body personated me. 

Whenever I mentioned my former self — ^miserable 
eaves-dropper as I was — I never heard much good of it. 
The publishers trod heaviest on my vanity of all (for 
my passion for print was as strong as ever, and much 
more easily gratified, in that the West Indian million- 
aire, with lifelike sketches of his own luxuriant pro- 
perty, was not a contributor to be sneezed at) ; my 
relative^ Branksome^ I was informed, in answer to kind 
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inquiries, could neither imagine nor describe, told truth 
ill, and lied ungracefully ; and the worst of it was, poor 
devil ! had drowned himself, because his articles were 
80 often rejected. " So determined was the act of 
suicide, that he had put one of his own essays in each 
pocket to sink him." If the wit could but have looked 
into the heart of his smiling listener, it would have 
damped his merriment, and altered his opinions on one 
or two subjects. 

Moreover, casually, at club-houses, I met with old 
acquaintances by scores — men with whom I had been 
hand and glove, social, friendly, and even sympathetic ; 
and I learned, as few ever learn, how soon and utterly 
the remembrance of the dead is swept away — how ill it 
would fare with them could they return among the 
places that reftise to know them morci 

As for my brother, he had long been made a college 
don ; and when I sat next to him once at the vice- 
chancellor's, the worst he had to say of me was, that I 
had " thrown my time away at the university, married 
early, and ended" — ^I think he said — " injudiciously." 

My new associates were generally the higher class of 
" men about town," guardsmen, attaches, young M.P,s ; 
and such like. They pleased me best, because what 
little kindly warmth lay in them — the outer coat of 
artificial ice first broken through — ^was easily accessible. 
They were, indeed, incapable of friendship ; but, alas ! 
was I the man that dared cast stones at them for that ? 
Arm in arm with one of these nil admirari folk, it 
was a terrible thing for me to meet my fell enchanter. 
He was getting very old and feeble, and his ghastly 
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smiles struck liome through my soul. When young 
Frank Pretyman, M.P., observed of him, that he was 
"a rich feller, but deals with the dayvil, don't he?" 
it gave me quite a shock. His lordship Taever asked 
me any questions now about my state of mind ; a look 
at me from those yet sharp eyes of his was quite suffi- 
cient. Indeed, what with my colour, and the dropping 
in of my cheeks, and lacklustre, used-up expression 
altogether, it was hard for my very self to believe 
in my own identity. Ah, how, even in writing of 
these things, do I keep clear of the only subject that 
really interests me : in describing this second life of 
mine, how morbidly do I omit the one thing that was 
the soul of it ! How I craved to look upon that single 
kindred face my eyes had still not tired of — those 
unknown but beloved features of my fatherless child ! 
How, in the long dark winter-nights I have paced for 
hours before the house wherein he lay, and prayed 
God's blessing on him, and watched for him at all 
*^ times ; and in vain ! How I begged of my hard task- 
master to let me but reveal myself to my own son, 
and he would not ! Suppose that I should not be able 
to persuade the child at all that he was mine 1 suppose 
that, if I did, he should grow up in hate and fear of 
me! What hideous thoughts and dim forebodings 
filled my heart ! 

Four years had yet to pass before I should be free, 
when my wife and child left London in the spring, 
to stay with my mother in Shardale. To be absent 
altogether from the boy, I could not bear ; and longing 
to see the ancient haunts as well, I too started north- 
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wards, and took a cottage in the valley, not a mile from 
our old home. Ah ! sad and strange seemed every 
well-known spot — the wood, the moimtain, and the 
tarn, how stem, how sombre ! Not extinct, however, 
nor even weakened, was the power of nature ; and even 
in my selfish heart again the chords of thankfulness and 
joy were stirred, and even in my sunken spirit hope 
seemed again to spring beneath summer airs and upon 
the windy hills ; but chiefly when the storm was loud, 
I sought the once accustomed walk, and heard again 
the voices of my father and his son beside me, or stood 
in sorrow by my sister's grave. 

I watched the well-known house, while my heart 
leaped and struggled; I longed to break my wicked 
oath, and glad my mother's eyes ; for my wife, I had no 
affection, only pity, and the consciousness of the wrong 
I had done to her ; for my son, doting, boundless love. 
I had seen the little curly-headed fellow within the 
garden afar off, but Lucy was with him, and I dared 
not meet her gaze, nor trust even in such disguise as ^ 
mine to escape her recognition. One day, however, 
Charley — named after his uncle — not, alas ! his father 
— climbed the hill in front, alone. I had a little 
telescope carried about at all times for such an occasion, 
and coming up with him, offered it to the boy to look 
through. How tenderly I altered it to suit his sight, 
how lovingly I watched his delighted gestures ! No kiss 
was ever half so sweet as that which I imprinted upon 
his open brow. A long, long talk I had with him, but 
took care to put no questions yet. I showed him the 
house I lived at, told him to ask leave to visit me ; and 
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finally, when voices called him from below, I won his 
heart by making him a present of the telescope. That 
evening, as I had expected, Mrs Branksome was " hap- 
py to have the pleasure of Mr Eugene Lecroix's com- 
pany at tea." Mother, and wife, and son, I was to 
meet that night as three utter strangers ! 

My way lay through the churchyard : a guilty, sel- 
fish wretch I felt myself to have been and to be ; the 
steady, silent stars scarcely looked upon a being more 
humbled and more hateful to himseK than I. Now I 
had reached mid-manhood, and left all my life behind 
me barren of a friend, fertile in despisers, or at best in 
commiserators, and dark on every hand with evil deeds; 
before me, notKingness ; in four years' time, leave to 
reassume my former name, to be branded as an im- 
postor, or hated as a heartless villain. What money 
could purchase, indeed, for me it had purchased : I 
had travelled over half Europe with fom- horses; I 
had drunk of the cup of pleasure even to excess — the 

Relish was gone ; I had gloated over the beauties of 
painting and sculpture till I had surfeited of both ; 
scenery itself — save that of my native Shardale — had 
lost much of its enchantment ; although, too, my con- 
stitution had hitherto held out during a course of life 
whereto I was driven rather than attracted, I had not 
the strength of my youth. 

Down the gravel- walk, and underneath the sycamore, 
and now at the little porch where hangs the red May- 
rose my sister trained, and I can hear two well-known 
voices from the sitting-room within, and a young child's 
laughter ; and another voice I hear that is unrecognised. 
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nor yet altogether strange : now in the tiny hall ; and 
now, great heaven ! at home once more. 

Is this old lady, then, who shakes my hand so warmly, 
my dear mother? How gray she is ! what sadness sits 
in her mild eyes, and reigns over her quiet smile ! — I 
should not know her, save for those sweet tones. My 
wife — more beautiful than ever, flushed and happy, 
with our boy beside her, and a man, who is her lover — 
there is no deceiving me — on the other side, who is — 
yes — it is Lacy, my old college friend. 

" Telescope" — " kindness" — " quite ashamed" — I 
do not hear what they are saying, rightly, but " little 
Charley" grates upon my ear, and I answer curtly ; and 
then the agony of commonplace, when*the heart is ftdl 
and the brain bums, for hours. 

The boy is my companion daily. Lacy and she have 
other things to attend to and to talk of; but they treat 
him well, I see, or it were worse for them. Shall I let 
this marriage be, and suffer my wife to sin in the eyes 
of the law, and make my own child's mother an 
adulteress ? or shall I blast her happiness, and break my 
oath, and ruin all, to call my son my own ? His father, 
as he tells me, never saw his face, but died ere he was 
bom : Lacy, it seems, knows the doubt that still exists ; 
but so many years have elapsed without a trace having 
been discovered of Mr Branksome's existence, he has 
persuaded her to have no doubts at all. 

" Cause or impediment, as ye shall answer at the last ^ 
dreadful day of account !" was rung, was tolled rather, 
in my ears through day and night : my state of hesi- 
tation and perplexity was awful ; but the terror of the 
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matter with me was in its reference to the boy. A few 
days ere the wedding^ I took a sudden resolution, and 
posted up to London : my mind was made up to give 
back the relics of my fortune to his lordship, and to 
entreat his leave to reveal myself — to do so, at all 
events, with or without his leave. " Too ill to be seen 
to-day ; but Mr Branksome, if it was he, should be 
admitted to-morrow," was my answer in Grosvenor 
Square. To-morrow ! Scant time there would be, then, 
to get back to Shardale ; but ordering a chaise to be 
in readiness at a moment's notice, I called again next 
day at the hour specified. The house was filled with 
people ; the square before it, paved thick with straw, 
was thronged with gaping crowds ; the great lord had 
but just expired — he, the arbiter of my destinies, the 
ruler of my being, had himself been forced to own a 
master. I was released, at length, fi-om that bad vow. 
I grew firantic as we flew towards Westmoreland ; I 
writhed and cursed as each firesh calamity occurred : 
the traces broke — a wheeler fell dead-lame — ^the boys 
I had bribed to gallop madly, got drunk, and galloped 
madly in the wrong direction. When I reached Kendal, 

it was past mid-noon of the marriage-day 

Weeks of raging fever at the inn ; death staring in 
my painted, lying face, putting its cold hand close be- 
side my heart, and yet, when I considered the life that 
otherwise must be, not horrible, not even unwelcome. 
As for life beyond the grave, the thought of it was not so 
fearfiil as might seem ; I had begun to consider myself 
" possessed" — unaccountable for those dreadful feelings, 
and the acts their consequences, that had drawn misery 

C 
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upon SO many, and that had yet, perhaps, much more 
to draw. I was become a fatalist. I do not even now 
think that it was at any time in my power to overcome 
my lassitude of affection, the fatigue and wearisomeness 
of love. 

I went abroad as soon as I was able to move, and 
never saw the shores of England till six months ago, 
I dared not look upon my boy again through all that 
time — the boy that paid the debt of love to both his 
parents over and over again to her alone — the boy whom 
every year would help to understand more fully, if it 
ever was revealed, his father's sin, his innocent mother's 
shame. I thanj: heaven that he left this earth without 
that bitter knowledge — that he died holding my hand 
in his, and thanking me for a friend's love — " the love," 
his mother added, " that would ever be a bond between 
her heart and mine ! " 

It was in Rome that I next met those three whom I 
had so deeply wronged. Her husband — ^he whom the 
world called such — came to winter there — ^to die there, 
in the last stage of a decline : a sun-stroke killed my 
boy ; he was struck down, but lived three April-days — 
every hour, every minute of which is written in my 
inmost heart — a sorrow, yet a solace, till it beats no 
more. 

It may be that these words may meet her eyes whom 
I have used so cruelly, for whose sake partly, too, I 
have so cruelly suffered : my love for her dear child 
" will ever be a bond between our hearts," she said. 
Mother ! I wonder would that sadness leave your brow, 
or broaden rather, had you back your son ? Besides 
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you two, there are no beings on earth, save Ellen 
Newby, whose right hands I would care to clasp again. 
" Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy." 
Fare you well ! 



THE SANDIMAN MTSTEBT. 



It is just fourteen years ago since I discovered my first 
grey hair ; it was flourishing (confound it) in the most 
ostentatious manner in my left whisker, and had turned, 
as I believe, from black to white in a single night. It 
was the morning of my birthday. I had risen fall of 
matured youth — ^I was but two-and-forty — ^and in the 
best of spirits. From a baseless dream of matrimonial 
subjection I had awakened to find myself alone. I had 
said in my heart, " There is no need, Harry Loveless, 
to take to thyself a wife these ten. years." In the pride 
of my manhood, in the glory — if I may say so— -of my 
rounded beauty, I was smitten ; that spectral form which 
stood out from the raven masses of its fellows was a 
warning not to be neglected. Some evidence of the 
breaking up of my system had been apparent to me for 
years, which I had striven to account for by temporary- 
causes, and they now became fearfaUy significant. I 
could not, thenceforward, conceal from myself that the 
button of the waistband of my trowsers was better left 
unfastened ; that I felt happier when out of my little 
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patent leather boots. What then was my conduct upon 
the discovery of these facts? I eradicated the grey 
hair with care, and burnt it ; I became thinrier-waisted, 
smaller-footed than ever ; I was gayer — brighter from* 
that moment; danced more (waltz'd, especially), sang 
more (sentimental ballads always), and gave up whist 
entirely ;, in short, apoplectic in feeling, I became quite 
boyish in manner ; for I felt there was no time to lose 
in taking unto myself a wife. 

In the place where I resided the supply of young 
ladies far exceeded the demand. On my right hand 
dwelt the eight Miss Nogoes ; two red, and one with a 
squint : on my left the five Miss Sansous ; all so alike 
that making love to one would be making four mis- 
takes, and might lead, eventually, to the most compli- 
cated bigamy. The two Miss Holdfasts — ^both in years, 
and father commercial — ^were within a stone's throw ; 
the terrace towards the town was filled with half-pay 
military officers who had daughters unattached; the 
terrace towards the sea with half-pay naval ditto, with 
daughters waiting for sailing orders in the brig Cupid. 
To all of these the amount of my income, down to the 
pence and shillings, had been interesting for years ; 
what I paid a-month for my lodgings ; what I had been 
allowed at college ; how many horses there had been 
to my father's hearse ; all that could throw light, in 
fact, upon my social position, had been objects of their 
closest inquiry. If I had had the misfortune to be 
amongst the landed gentry, they would have known 
my age to a minute, for Burke — the only Burke they 
had ever heard of — was never out of their minds. The 
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few miUtary men who shone amidst our petticoat par- 
ties at Sandwith were danceable, flirtable, go-down-to- 
supper-with-able enough, but they were fax from eligi- 
ble ; the three men in the regiment who had more than 
a hundred a-year besides their pay were, singularly 
enough, the only married ones. In such a state of 
things, then, Harry Loveless needed not to have gone 
to the length of advertising for a bride. 

I know not to whose bow and spear — to whose crino- 
line and " whiskers" — I might have speedily fallen a 
prey, had not the Sandiman family, fourteen years ago, 
arrived amongst us. There was a Mr Sandiman, and 
there were three Miss Sandimans ; and there was Mrs 
Sandiman ; we knew there was a Mrs S. by the cards 
which they left, sparely enough, in returning calls, 
" Mrs Sandiman and the Misses Sandiman," (or the 
Miss Sandimen, as we were wont to term them), but we 
knew nothing more of her for many months. The 
family lived a retired life, and picked and chose out of 
their neighbours for their friends. They were there- 
fore described by some as " nice people when you came 
to know them," but by the majority as " not moving 
in our best circles by any means ;" the young ladies 
were certainly far too good-looking to be popular at 
Sandwith. In consideration of their charms and of the 
execution they effected amongst the hundred-and-first, 
they were denominated respectively by that gallant 
corps—" Battle," " Murder," and " Sudden Death." 
They were all three blondes, but " Sudden Death" was 
the blondest. I saw her first upon the sea-beach, walk- 
ing and reading at the same time, upon a rather windy 
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July day ; her parasol — a pagoda parasol It was, of no 
sort of use, but of the greatest possible ornament— was 
carried off suddenly by a zephyr, and revolved rapidly 
in the direction of the deep. I started immediately — 
as also did the button of my waistband — in headlong 
pursuit, and arrived at the water's edge just too late. 
To have wetted my patent leather boots was of course 
out of the question ; but I did the next best thing that 
I could have done ; I sent my dog in after the fair 
craft;. I restored it to its proprietress. A bow the 
next time we met ; a bow and a smile the time after 
that ; a shake of the hand the third day, culminated, 
on the fourth, to an introduction to her two sisters and 
to Mr Sandiman. 1 then met them daily, by accident, 
in their marine walks ; I sent them cards of admission 
to the Bachelor's BalL O the stratagems put in prac- 
tice by our female Sandwithians to procure these ! the 
heartburnings they cause ; the lifelong feuds which 
year after year they engender or inflame ; the envy, the 
malice that are brought forth by them — it is enough to 
make the angels weep ! 

At last the Sandimans asked me to dinner. These 
approaches to intimacy, although carried forward with 
infinite skill, took a considerable time to accomplish ; 
and yet I had seen nothing of the commandant upon the 
other side. Mrs Sandiman had not yet shown herself; 
her lieutenant, Pegton — a maiden aunt of the young 
ladies — had been their duenna in their rambles, their 
chaperone at the ball. Now, said I to myself, I shall 
meet the mother ; and I said it triumphantly, for nobody 
else at Sandwith had as yet enjoyed that privilege. 
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I arrived a little too early, and was received by my 
Arabella, alone. I had thus an opportunity of making 
ample mental notes of her accomplishments ; — manners 
easy ; dress quiet perfection ; no allusions to the aristo- 
cracy ; no observations about the weather ; — ^I began 
to think her exactly the sort of person to sit at the head 
of a table ; I considered how " Mrs Harry Loveless'' 
would read upon a visiting card. Nothing to be ashamed 
of as to sisters-in-law : both entered gracefally ; did 
not call their sister Bella ; did not attempt to make her 
imcomfortable through spite, nor to cut her out the least 
in my affections : father-in-law just as he should be, 
commonplace — ^your clever father-in-laws are always 
borrowing your money — but eminently respectable; 
head bald and shining ; countenance bland ; voice pom- 
pous, waistcoat arched: Lieutenant Pegton, bony, 
knuckly, with iron-grey moustache, but looking as if 
she had money in the funds too. Still no mother-in- 
law. I thought of all that Sandwith had been saying 
about her ; that she was mad ; that she drank ; that she 
had an incurable disease, supposed to have been long 
extinct among the human species ; that she had a pig's 
face ; that she had no nose. My suspense became in- 
tolerable. " Shall I not have the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs Sandiman this evening?'' I said to the Lieutenant, 
as I took her down to dinner. 

" I fear not, Mr Loveless," she replied. " My sister 
is at present indisposed " 

She was always indisposed, it seemed. It was the 
answer people got when they called ; it was the reply 
that was written to invitations ; and yet none of the six 
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Sandwith doctors had had a chance at her. But, the 
lower orders had been more fortunate than the upper : 
the butcher had seen her, and affirmed that she was 
" tolerably good to look at for an old 'un," and " deuced 
sharp about prime cuts ;" the maids of all-work had seen 
her in the early morning upon her lonely way to the 
sea-shore to bathe ; she had been taken to church, 
thickly veiled, with the rest of the family, but the 
frigidest of bows prevented near approach to the San- 
dimen upon the Sabbath days ; her own domestics had 
been fee'd and pumped in vain — ^they only affirmed that 
she was subject to tantrums, which appeared to be a 
conmion complaint of mistresses, and failed to satisfy 
the curious. After dinner I perceived Mr S. was suf- 
fering torture in the attempt to keep me company and 
himself awake, so I proposed a nap ; and when his 
breathing began to get stertorous I stole up stairs to 
the young ladies. No one asleep in the drawing-room ; 
no huddling over the fire with gowns drawn up to their 
knees for comfort, while they abused their guests for 
amusement. All at work, or reading, except Lieu- 
tenant Pegton, who was above-stairs with the invalid. 
The whole thing began to wear in my eyes the appear- 
ance of business— of marriage. Sudden Death was 
positively charming by firelight. Would she play? 
Certainly. Would she sing ? With pleasure. Was 
she fond of biography ? She was ; and of the right 
biographies. I was on the point of calling her Ara- 
bella before them all ; but changed it ju^t in time into 
Arethusa and sea-songs in general. I had determined 
not to commit myself till I had seen my future mother- 
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in-law with my own eyes. I knew what frightfdl acci- 
dents have happened through such a rash proceeding ; 
how Charlie Blake, of the Heavies, for instance, mar- 
ried a wife in that manner, with the understanding 
only that her money came from the mother's side ; and 
indeed it did so, for she had earned it by going about 
the coimtry in a caravan and exhibiting herself, being 
half white and half black, like a domino. Battle pre- 
sently left the room for a thimble, and Murder followed 
her in pursuit of a crochet-needle ; directly that Mur- 
der was out, and there were no witnesses, I whispered 
" Arabella," in my softest tones. She did not reply 
in words, but her fingers, which happened at that mo- 
ment to be entangled in mine, returned the slightest of 
pressures. " I am going to ask you a question," I con- 
tinued, " which, I trust, you will not take ill." Her 
little hand trembled violently, and I think she expected 
to be asked for that in marriage at once ; but such was 
not my intention. " Will you, will you, dear Ara- 
bella," I went on, " permit me to have a little conver- 
sation with your mother ?" 

I felt the dear creature growing as cold as marble 
while I said this ; there was evidently something seri- 
ously amiss about Mrs S. I declare I was so in love 
at that instant, that I would have compounded for an 
Albino upon the spot. " My mother, Mr Loveless," 
she replied, " is at present indisposed ;" and imme- 
diately afterwards the Lieutenant entered the room, and 
put a stop to all explanation. 

For a week after that interview I rose with the lark 
—or, at least, very little after seven o'clock — in hopes 
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of catching my future mother-in-law at her morning 
walks ; but to no purpose. After that, I tried an hour 
still earlier, almost before the sun was up, and then I 
caught her : she went out to bathe, it seemed, at six 
o'clock. The sanguine old lady evidently trusted that 
nobody would be about at that hour, for she was attired 
in marine costimie ; her head was enveloped in some- 
thing exceedingly like a sponge-bag ; she wore blue 
spectacles ; her form was rolled round in what appeared 
to be a bed-curtain, and she had yellow slippers. It 
waa a frightM apparition, and my heart half failed me 
for a moment ; but I thought of Arabella, and was firm. 
It could not surely be that Mrs S. was a monomaniac 
about dress, and always attired herself in that manner. 
I followed her across the common to the sea-beach, 
and took the number of her bathing-maxjhine. I sat 
down on the shingle, and drew forth my cigar-case, 
in order to meditate the more calmly. The sea was 
dotted with countless sails, and the billows were 
leaping in the simlight ; the whole face of nature was 
at its fairest ; but my thought was wrapped up solely 
in that inexplicable being in Number Twenty-two. 
That she came there regularly, and subscribed by the 
month, was all the bathing-womam could tell me about 
her. Was that, I wondered, for the disease which was 
otherwise extinct in the human species ? I waited for 
twenty minutes, and then oat came Mrs S. precisely as 
before. My belief was, and is, that she retained those 
spectacles upon her nose — she had a nose — ^throughout 
the immersion. I followed her to the centre of the 
common, and then I spoke. " Mrs. Sandiman, I beg 
you will excuse me ; but this seems the only chance of 
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my getting a word with you, you are generally so in- 
disposed." No answer. " May I be permitted to ask 
a question which concerns most nearly one of your ac- 
complished daughters?" No answer. There was a 
wandering of the eye, and a twitching of the lip, how- 
ever, as if she was casting about for the fit sentence, 
and rejecting various others which offered them- 
selves. I began to think that she was dumb, — ^what a 
glorious mother-in-law 1 — but determined upon one 
more effort. " Have I your permission, my dear 
madam, to prosecute my endeavours to obtain your 
daughter's hand?" She answered indeed in the aflSr- 
mative ; but it was in a manner that blasted every 
hope : by a single word, she betrayed the reason for 
all the strange precautions and mysterious means which 
had been taken to keep her dark at Sandwith, — ^until, 
at least, the young ladies had been disposed of. It 
was, in truth, utterly impossible that an alliance with 
either of them could have been effected without the 
concealment of their mother. To the following, which 
I sent to dear Arabella — " After a comversation with 
your good mother this morning, dear Miss Sandiman, 
I feel it my painfdl duty to withdraw my pretension 
to your affections ; but be assured your secret remains 
safe with me" — ^I received no answer. The sweet girl 
imderstood all at once, and appreciated, I dare say, my 
delicate generosity. Until this present writing, four- 
teen years after that interview, I have never disclosed 
the cause of Mrs Sandiman's indisposition. So terri- 
bly did she leave out her H's that she couldn't have 
said Heaven to have got there, and would have called 
me " 'Arry" to the end of her days. 
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The blithest summer that blithe youth can spend, is 
that he enjoys with a reading-party chosen with dis- 
cretion, and a " coach," selected for other reasons as 
well as his coaching, in Wales, or Scotland, or the 
English Lakes. If he be poor, he has at least no im- 
mediate cares ; his fellows have tasted far too little of 
the poison-cup of society to think less of him on that 
account ; and if he be delicate and ailing, be sure no 
nurse in Christendom, sister, or wife, or mother, is 
tenderer and more unselfish than a college friend. But 
with health and strength, and money and high spirits, 
such as most of us at Alma Mater are endowed with ; 
with the sense of absolute freedom ; with an affection- 
ate intimacy amongst us all, bom of the common aim 
of our pursuits, and chilled by none of the external 
circumstances that harass all the friendships of the 
world ; with just so much of study as makes amuse* 
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ment pleasanter, and just so mnch anxiety as makes 
carelessness delightfiil, I do not know any circumstan- 
ces for which I would exchange this happy state. 

It was at the close of May 18 — that I started from 
the grilling, dusty, Great Metropolis to join a reading- 
party in the Western Highlands of Scotland : how 
musical the whistle of that express-engine that was to 
whirl me far upon my way to the land of moor and 
torrent, from the insolence of the West End, the in- 
souciance of the Clubhists, the dignity of the Ring, 
and the not less heartless mechanism of the money- 
spinning city ! As the roar and smoke of the Great 
Babylon grew dimmer and fainter, as strips of green 
fields and detached houses became frequent on either 
side of the rail, the dull and weary feeling of a mis- 
spent London life gave place to buoyancy and fresh- 
ness ; a new and higher existence seemed opening be- 
fore me, and I gazed upon the cover of Black^s Quids 
to Scotland as upon the key of some wondrous and yet 
untrodden paradise. 

" The Key to the Locks," as my friend Stewart de- 
nominated it — he who was then travelling with me 
upon the same errand, and who never lost an oppor- 
tunity, in season or out of season, of bestowing upon 
his neighbours some elaborate satire or unpardonable 
pun. " O et Praesidium et dulce decus meum," was 
his endearing expression to the guard at Birmingham, 
that permitted him to smoke unmolested, while with 
the blind closely drawn over the next compartment, 
and his well-executed imitation of a baby's cries, he 
effectually kept the carriage to ourselves. 
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Glasgow was attained that night. A couple of hours' 
steaming down the Clyde, and a very short railway 
journey, brought us to Loch Lomond. It was, indeed, 
a scene of enchanting beauty ; any one of its hundred 
islands might have been Calypso's own. Romance and 
legend had a natural home in every wavy copse and 
crested moss-grown crag, while at the head of that 
magnificent reach of water, with the summer clouds 
clothing its ample shoulders, but letting its brows be 
seen, s^od up, surveying all, the huge Ben Lomond I 
What would one not have given for silence in such a 
scene! What punishment would not have been ex- 
cusable in the case of that confounded piper with his 
country-dances, who would skip on in spite of Stewart's 
assurance that the reel never suits with the ideal ; in 
spite of pints of whisky given to incapacitate the per- 
former ; in spite even of a glass or two secretly admin- 
istered to the instrument itself 1 

Disembarking at Tarbet, and taking coach roimd the 
head of Loch Long, and through the green valley of 
Glencroe, we passed by the famous " Rest-and-be- 
thankful " Stone, and thence by a steep and long de- 
scent we arrived on the shores of Loch Fyne — ^the 
most beautiful sea-loch in the world, as I am content 
evermore to believe it. 

Rounding its eastern arm, and reaching the end of 
that promontory which lies betwixt it and the western, 
the view is most magnificent : sixty miles of salt lake 
before us, winding and turning far out of sight indeed, 
but, as we knew by the pleasant breezes, with the open 
sea beyond. On the near shore, the white-walled town 
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of Inverary, with the great castle of the Campbells, 
" standing four-square to every wind that blows ;" and 
as we gain the first of the high sharp-peaked bridges, 
the gorgeous Dhuloch, with its woods and mountain- 
gorges yet to be explored, on our right hand ; then 
under the ancient watch-tower, whence the approach 
of nightly enemies was wont to be discerned, and 
blazoned by the beacon-fires to the firiendly clans, and 
amid the scenes where Dugald Dalgetty and the Chil- 
dren of the Mist are such wondrous actors in the Le- 
gend of Montrose, 

But what have romance and bloodshed to do with 
us, welcomed by a dozen voices — for we are a very 
large reading-party — and exchanging greetings and 
hand-shakings with three or four on either side ? We 
had arrived the last ; but very good rooms had been 
reserved for us, overlooking the little quay whereon 
Dugald saw the bodies hanging, and the bay where 
M^Callum More was wont to muster the galleys for his 
raids. 

Our landlord was a Campbell of course — seventieth 
cousin or so to the duke ; a very good fellow, but not 
choice in the ornaments of our sitting-rooms. A pre- 
served toad, and a bottle of other " mixt pickles," of the 
most revolting kind, were amongst our chief rarities, 
which it would have greatly angered him to have objected 
to ; the little maid had neither shoes nor stockings, nor 
feet that could afford to lose those concealments ; the 
windows had no notion of stopping up of themselves, 
but guillotined one or two of us at difl'erent times, and 
seven or eight at once when we expected a great steamer 
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at the pier^ or other attraction ; and to conclude, there 
was everywhere a great odour of Loch Fyne herrings. 
We were, with these exceptions, excellently lodged, 
and the damsel assured us at once, that there were 
glasses and toddy-spoons in the house for twelve. 

Charley Lester lodged in the same dwelling (whether 
Stewart or he was pet of the party is yet undecided). 
Apollo, Cupid, and Hyacinth, or, less classically, 
" Beauty," were his principal addresses, by reason of 
his grace and glory ; but he was far from being pleased 
or even flattered by any of these cognomens. Within 
call — and well did the little fishing-town know that we 
were within call at all hours of the day and night — 
dwelt the painter of the company ; not par excellence^ 
nor without even two rivals, but the only one who 
made a kind of profession of it, and was always look- 
ing about for " warm tints," " good foregrounds," and 
speculating about ^^ a clear day for the mountains." 
Many a pretty sketch have I now got by me of Lewis 
Haredale's, of gorgeous spots we shaU neither see again, 
and with brighter skies above them than have decked 
the summers since. 

K there was ever a kind-hearted fellow in this world, 
it was Jack. We never called him by any other name, 
and I shan't do it now. Jack, who lived thirty doors 
off at least, but always seemed to us like a concentrated 
brass-band in our own apartments ; never was there 
such a comet as his comet, nor such lungs as his lungs ; 
nor since the Arabian Nights, I should think, so won- 
derful a fisherman. On the average, his basket brought 
home five dozen per diem of salmon or trout : always 

D 
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up to his knees in loch or river, and never any the worse 
for It. I must confess, however, with this intolerable 
amount of moisture he mixed a good quantity of spirits 
— for his stomach's sake and medicinally, I do not 
doubt. He supplied breakfast and supper for us all. 

Then, of real musicians we had at least a couple^ 
regular pianists, quite accomplished professionals, and 
three glee-singers, wonderful to hear. Moonlight on 
Loch Fyne, with the comet waking the echoes far 
away, and these five voices afterwards swelling and 
failing over the still scene, was sight and sound of the 
finest. Ned — ^whose other name, too, I care not to 
remember, for we never used it — ^was a good singer, 
though not quite equal to our charming prima donna, 
delicatest and most ladylike of men ; but for " slang," 
good powerful Saxon, when insolence, cruelty, or wrong 
demanded it, commend me to Ned for ever : so gentle 
and kindly, too, withal. I wish I could call to mind 
once more but one of his best chosen epithets as applied 
to exacting innkeepers, rude ofiicials, drunkards ill- 
using the softer sex, and such like, and I'd print it at 
all hazards. As to innkeepers, as a general rule we 
set Wallace at them. Our dear long friend, who was 
an endless fund of jokes, but good-tempered as he was 
to us, a very formidable fellow to strangers. He could 
make triumphal arches over everybody, and speak into 
the ear that was away from him. No waiter ever dared 
to look higher than his waistcoat-buttons, but imagined 
the rest of the elevation in terror. We travelled under 
his protection, as it were, for rivalship was out of the 
question. 
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Wc were a very united happy lot, and were presided 
over intellectually by a pair of capital coaches, that 
carried ns all safely, as per contract, to the B. A. termi- 
nus, £rom whence we Cantabs start upon the railway 
of life for the longer journey. Great " bricks" — ^with 
reverence be it spoken — ^were these two ; but neither 
of them, whatever they may say to the contrary, ever 
had the slightest notion of fly-fishing. Such splendid 
rods, such roomy baskets, such enormous landing-nets 
did they procure, and, as I honestly believe, they never 
caught a fish between them. Day after day, as soon 
MB four o'clock arrived — ^we dined at the hotel at two 
— did Messrs Watt and Dickson march down to the 
streams in full panoply, make a great bet about which 
should kill the most, and return at dewy eve with 
empty hands and drawn wagers. Dickson did hook 
one once. Stewart and I were lying by the side of 
the Dhuloch capping verses, when we were suddenly 
alarmed by agonizing shrieks fi'om our beloved pre- 
ceptor. He was in the midst of a very deep and rapid 
river, running then up to his neck, his rod bent double, 
and an enormous salmon trout dragging him down the 
current at a fearful rate. " I've got him — I've got 
him I" was all the information he again and again 
vouchsafed us, and that was given with inconvenience, 
firom the floods of water that invaded his mouth and 
even eyes. His landing-net had been carried down 
the stream — throum as I believe, at the fish in an agony 
of excitement — and we could be of no ftuther service 
than that afforded by our casting ourselves upon 
the green-sward, and shrieking with inextinguishable 
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langhter. Once we lost sight of him altogether, and 
thought of swimming to the rescue, but a half-strangled 
" I've got him ! " again reassured us. Nevertheless our 
dear coach never did get him, but lost his entire line 
and the top-joint of his fishing-rod. 

Such an eight-oar as we had upon Loch Fyne was 
never seen in those parts, I guess, before or since, and 
far less such a crew as manned it. Four of our men 
were ^^ in the University boat" at Cambridge, and all the 
rest " good oars." Many a race did we Southerns have 
with them of the Plaid — ^now for " spurts" of 500 yards 
or so under the eastern shore, and now for a long grind 
over miles of tossing sea,' altogether different firom the 
calm waters of the Cam, but both with the same result 
to our victorious oars. Sometimes laden with provender 
and liquids, was The Pride oflnverary forced up some 
unnavigated stream, spite of shoals, and rocks, and 
eddies, and the sandy bar at its mouth, with the rowers 
up to their hips in water, propelling it by hand instead 
of " scull ;" which first impediments having been over- 
come, a mile of broad bright water between cliff and 
scar, and hanging woodland on either side, wotdd over- 
pay us for our pains ; and when the foot of some cata- 
ract, too lofty even for The Pride herself to manage, 
was attained, the cloth was spread over the flat table 
rocks, and the feast began, " for which neither appetite 
was wanting nor an equal share for each." Then the 
most thoughtful basked in the sun, and the cleverest 
constructed wondrous-tinted flies for trout and salmon, 
the singers took to their singing, the player to his 
comet, the artists to their painting, the tobacco-smoke 
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gracefiilly curled above our heads, the waterfall be- 
neath us made melodious thunder, and down from the 
pool beyond it came the pleasant laughter and silver 
splash of the delighted bathers ; just such a pool was 
that for Creswick to carry away with him, to gladden 
the hearts of toil-worn Londoners in picture-room and 
exhibition ; just such a pool was that as Diana was 
surprised in, hiding with her maidens from the noon- 
tide of July I But, alas ! no such luck as Actaeon's 
ever fell to me or any one of us. Mr Etty, indeed, 
seems the only modem whom the gods have vouchsafed 
such sights to. 

No more charming expedition for a summer evening 
is there than that of following a mountain-stream from 
month to source : broad shallow waters at the first, 
with great round silver basins filled with sky and 
cloud, ;and then high narrowing cliffs and wooded 
gorges, copper-coloured depths and tumbling falls; 
these last delayed us indeed greatly, for always there 
was ^^ such a good take off" from some great rock above 
the pool beneath, or the water was so " precious warm," 
or there was a ^^ nugget" glistening at the bottom not 
to escape the diver, and. instantly half-a-dozen naked 
figures would be contending for the prize, setting their 
curls under the falling flood, and angering the silent 
genii of the place, that echoed back their shouts pro- 
longed and sullenly. 

We had a habit, caught from our Scotch neighbours 
perhaps, of making ^^ raids" or sallies from our head- 
quarters from Saturday till Monday. The inn at In- 
versnaid remembers yet our ravages; well doth the 
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Trosachs know our imitation of the Highland war- 
whoop — the refrain of " Grigalach, Grigalach 1 " being 
given something after the manner of the London boys* 
" Variety, Variety ! " Even as far as Stirling and the 
Bridge of Allan did we penetrate : from which last place, 
during the celebration of the games, we had to depart 
quite suddenly for our dear punster's sake ; for Stewart, 
understanding from a large and exceedingly dirty 
person in a plaid beside him, who was not entered for 
the " throwing the hammer," then going on, that " his 
fingers itched to be at it," replied with an expressive 
gesture that " they looked as if they did ;" whereupon 
was battle joined, and — the national cleanliness being 
called in question — a general tumult subsequently ; so 
that we had to take coach, not altogether unscathed, 
back into our own fastnesses. 

Did we not circumnavigate Loch Awe, exploring, 
like the " sailing moon," its every creek and cove, and 
wade to the ruins of Kilchum Castle, and draw and 
paint them a long way after Turner? Did we not 
climb, in two divisions, the heights of Ben Cruachan, 
like the Remites and Romulites of old, each swearing 
to have been the favoured ones? I know in my heart 
our peak was the lower one, but wild horses should tear 
me limb from limb before I confess so much. Did we 
not even accomplish a trip to Oban, and worry a 
" grinding" mathematical lot " to the n**»," as I know 
they expressed it; and once were we not six mortal 
hours at Loch-en-Tarbert playing whist in a wood for 
sheer want of a better thing to do ? Our Inverary 
damsel painted the attractions of this hideous place ; 
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and, as Stewart observed, " of course the Gael " — I do 
believe he meant girl as well — " deceived us Saxons." 
Across the lower ferry of Loch Fyne, too— whose name 
is pronounced like whistling, and could not be spelt by 
Mr Layard himself— how often did we take that pretty 
roadway past the east shore of Loch Eck 1 How cleanly 
an inn — ^how charming a landlady in that pleasant spot ! 
The one detraction to our party, and admirable for 
nothing save his beautiful curling hair, was Waggles's 
dog, Smut. He interrupted the sportsmen at the most 
aitical times by plunging into the fish-pools ; he dis- 
gusted the romancists, enjoying the placid moonlight, 
by the most fiendish bowlings ; he threw my respected 
" coach" firom off his mountain-mule by aflSxing himself 
glutinously to the tail of that quadruped ; he snapped 
at our damsel's naked feet, enough, one would have 
hoped, to make her take to some more decent covering ; 
and, to crown all, he reduced our toddy equipage " for 
twelve," whereof we had been so boastfiil, down to the 
spoons and a wine-glass. That we lay in wait for his 
life assiduously after that event, I need not say ; but 
he never left the heels of Waggles day nor night. At 
length Nemesis overtook him. Eight-and-forty hours' 
incessant deluge had swoUen the little Airag into the 
most rapid river I ever beheld. Its turbid, maddened 
current was rising every minute almost visibly ; the 
wooden bridge was overswept from end to end, and 
shook and shuddered in the roar of waters ; the two great 
salmon-leaps, artificially constructed of a considerable 
height, were undistinguishable from the rest of the 
stream — ^become each but a long slanting roll of yellow 
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foam ; the meadows on both sides were overflowed by 
acres ; and where the angry torrent poured itself into 
Loch Fyne, it made a dusky line, distinct as far as eye 
could reach. 

What " thunder-music" by the second fall, where he 
stood in wonder at the spectacle, for all the raging 
tempest 1 Smut, on the fishing platform which abuts 
the stream, was lifting up his feeble voice in vain, 
baying at Hyacinth, who strove to catch a glimpse of 
his fine figure in the roaring depths, when suddenly 
that engaging animal was precipitated downwards, 
whether by foot of foe or irresistible inward impulse 
was never known ; and one little shriek, one spot of 
black amidst the cataract, was the last soimd and sight 
vouchsafed to us of Waggles's pet pup. He had others, 
indeed ; but none so dear to himself, so costly to other 
people. Then, indeed, when we felt how hopeless was 
his fate, did we begin to know how much we Jiad loved 
him ; we had each to recollect some service rendered 
to us of the dear departed — an obnoxious mouse de- 
stroyed, a stick recovered from the lake, an obtrusive 
beggar bitten, came to reproach us when it was too 
late. " Ah ! " sighed Waggles, as we turned out of the 
park into the hotel, " we shall never see a dog like 
Smut again !" " Smut, sir," said the waiter — " Smut 
just come in, sir, dripping wet, and stole a fowl !" So 
he had : this Snarley-yow of dogs, this immortal — how 
we all continued to hate him ! — had, somehow or other, 
got safe down the rapid and over the bridge, and into 
the loch, where he soon regained the bank, took breath, 
and made a depredation. Dear Smut, I owe thee no 
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ill-will : I hare met many sad dogs^ far inferior to thee, 
in this world since those days at Inverary. I would 
not wear gloves made ont of your skin, and sold to me 
hr kid, if I knew it, for worlds. I trust your tail wags 
oa as merrily as ever. 

Our nights upon Loch Fyne come over my memory 
now like glimpses of another being — like the elfin 
reminiscences of some unlucky fay made a changeling 
in his childhood, and doomed to work and plod in the 
dull world with pinioned wings and weighted feet. Let 
it be July, and eight in the evening ; the moon is 
thwarted by a host of clouds, the rare stars shine but 
feebly ; the dark steep of Dunaquoich, the black fiill- 
&liaged trees, are spreading solemn shades about them 
on the earth, and far into the gloomy loch beyond ; the 
wave from either side falls dully on the ear, and the 
owls hoot mournfully ; the little quay is left deserted 
of its tiny fleet ; the last herring-boat ha« rounded the 
western point, lowered its dusky sail, and cast anchor 
in the midst of its encircling nets. It is time for us to 
man The Pride and join them. 

We are well equipped for our nocturnal vigil. Every 
one haa an extra greatcoat, a second case of cigars, a 
larger bottle of the craythwr than ordinary. Three 
miles of roughish water have to be pxdled through be- 
fore we reach the nearest smack, and a delay by all 
means must be made at Echo Crag, where a note from 
the comet is returned with interest indeed, and seems 
amidst hill, valley, and wood to westward to enjoy an 
almost endless circulation. This place is much addicted 
to repeating the nicknames of our party in the most 
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insulting tones. The first verse of a love ditty given 
in the most romantic vein, is liable to be interrupted 
by words of quite another character ; and an imitation 
of dear Ned's explosive language — we used to call it his 
" remonstrances" — is often most happily executed. A 
peal of laughter from the wood-demons concludes these 
performances, and rings after us far to seaward. 

As we round the Head, the black hull of the good 
ship Annie looms through the twilight, and five disem- 
bark, and four of us row onward to the next vessel, for 
room is scarce in the Inverary clippers. This ship will 
do, in whose nets we have already got entangled, and 
from which these awM sounds are emanating. A great 
hairy face, with Glengarry cap upon it, addresses us in 
Gaelic — it may be eulogy, but the sound is of the 
harshest — and we ask permission to stop on board that 
night and see the herrings caught. Although the cabin 
is not four feet square, therein are lairs where three 
human beings sleep one above the other round the little 
stove ; and when the chimney-top was reversed and the 
hatchway closed, as could be done and was done by the 
prima donna, while we were withinside, to try how it 
felt for a minute, it was worse than anything Dr Eeid 
ever contrived by a good deal. 

We give the kind savages cigars, but incautiously 
offering our own for them to obtain a light from, they 
place these latter in their mouths, accomplish their 
object in that novel way, and then return them to us 
second-hand. There will be nothing to see at present, 
they say, so we lay us down to sleep upon the open 
deck. We are awakened by a noise like thunder, 
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solemn, monotonous, and close at hand. This is the 
herrings " at play ;" thousands and thousands are up 
the loch from seaward, beating their tails against its 
surface, though not to be seen indeed, for the bay is all 
too brilliant for them to be distinguishable. A silver 
light bestrews the waters round for miles ; diamonds and 
pearls are glistening, as it seems, about the side of the 
little tossing boat attached to the smack, and by the 
flapping keel, and on the sweep that lies out idly, lifted 
by the waves. The tiny breakers shed a silver shower ; 
whatever touches them draws therefrom a glory, and 
itself is glorified. Then as we drag the nets into the 
hold, these lovely lights come with them, flickering 
like glowworms in the dripping meshes; and every 
sombre hull is overspread with gossamer veils, " lifting 
her shining sides" that erst were hid in blackness; so 
white, so silvery, are the herrings themselves, that 
hardly can we see them amidst the splendour. But the 
well-skilled fishermen disentangle them at once from 
their glowing nets, and never stay the haul a moment, 
save for some haddock, dory, or strange monster that 
sticks in contrariwise, and puzzles them occasionally. 
So yard after yard the enormous haul is at last dragged 
in ; the scintillations die away like sparks in ashes ; and 
the gorgeous fairy like woof becomes again an ugly mass 
of damp, coarse net-work. Then is the sail hoisted, and 
the anchor weighed, and we stand out again for other 
prey, no longer inclined for sleep, but gazing rapturously 
upon the beauteous spectacle beneath us ; while Ned and 
the prima donna sing their softest airs, and the fishermen 
add no unmusical deep-chested burden of their own. 
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After one or two more casts day dawns, and we steer 
towards the quay. Our " net" is perhaps 800 fine large 
herrings, besides a few rare strangers. The whole cargo 
is disposed of at the wholesale and proverbial price of 
" a herring and a half for three-hal^ence." 

In my lonely room up the two-pair back in Norfolk 
Street, that " bumin' of the waters" upon fair Loch 
Fjme revisits me not seldom. The faces of mylnverary 
Mends, as young and smiling as of yore, beam brightly 
on me yet ; I see the shadows of the mountains and 
the pines within the moonlit wave; I know that 
" measured pulse of racing oars" right well — it is The 
Pride ; I hear again the cadence of those pleasant voices ; 
I feel again the pressure of those friendly hands — but 
only, ala«! in dreams. 

I know not where ye are, dear friends, nor how. 
The world is a cruel chancellor, and drives him from us 
oftentimes that would stick ^' closer than a brother." 
Our punster, Stewart, alone has visited my dreary lodg- 
ing ; he supposes the pillars of the great house close by 
have not been " fluted," lest the people opposite should 
be inconvenienced by the noise. 



THE THBEE AGES OF HESTHEB KEBWOOD. 



I. 



It was spring-time and near the close of the last cen- 
tury when Hesther Kerwood, a young and comely 
woman, sat in the cottage parlour at Coomb Limbum^ 
listening to the village bells, and thinking of her own 
approaching marriage. The glass-door leading into the 
garden stood half open; and when the sudden April 
winds died out, and the cloud shadows fled off the dewy 
lawn before the sun, the peal rang merrily, as though in 
her very room ; but when the breeze and the shade re- 
turned, it faded sadly into the distance, like a departed 
joy. And now the girl's face rippled with ia smile, and 
now grew sad and thoughtful ; it was a fair one, with 
hazel eyes, and. bright brown tresses crowned a brow 
as white as ivory tablet, and without one record of 
care. The room was furnished gracefully, and stored 
with books and pictures. A piano stood invitingly 
open ; and without stretched a rich sweep of meadow- 
land with copse and winding river. But she held the 
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portrait of her lover — her affianced bridegroom — in her 
hand, and on that alone she looked. It was natural 
enough, and surely little harm that she should do so ; 
but when the glass-door was darkened for an instant, 
as her sister stepped through it from the lawn, Hesther 
hid the picture in her bosom, and stood up to meet her, 
blushing. 

" It rains," said Grace, sententiously ; and as she 
spoke the big drops puttered on the pane, and not a 
sunbeam showed itself. 

" The rain will not stop Harry's coming, we may be 
sure ?" returned the other, half inquiringly. 

" We may be sure ! " repeated Grace, " you may be 
sure you mean ; IVe got nothing to do with it." And 
the elder sister — the taller, darker, and less girlish of 
the two — sat down to the piano, and fingered, dreamily, 
the keys. After a while, in slower measure than be- 
fitted it, and as though she knew not what she did, she 
played, " I'm ower young to marry yet," twice or thrice 
over. Hesther sighed. " There's the postman's horn," 
cried she, upon a sudden, " and now we shall know." 
She flew out, careless of the shower, into the lane lead- 
ing to the main road, to meet him. Grace had heard 
the sound before her sister spoke, turned pale and red 
by turns, and lost the tune. Directly the other went, 
she ceased to play at all, and sat rigidly before the in- 
strument, listening for her return. Her footsteps pre- 
sently fell audibly upon the grass without, and very 
slowly. " There is a letter, Grace, from Henry ; it is 
directed to you." 

" To me ? Give it to me, then, child. Here, there is 
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one for you inside it, Hesther. Why, what's the mat- 
ter BOW? Crying? Falkirk says he will be here this 
morning, as soon as the letter, and will not be over- 
pleased at your red eyes, child ! " 

" I am four years younger than you, Grace," said 
Hesther, quietly, " and not so clever ; but you have no 
right to call me child, when I shall be a wife next 
montlu" An answer not particularly soothing, to judge 
by the contemptuous eyes, rose to the lips of Grrace ; but 
she repressed it. There was a silence, until the gate- 
bell sounded violently, when Hesther sprang out as 
before ; and aifter a minute or two, as though she waited 
for something to happen, and be over without her seeing 
it, Grrace followed. It was not over: for around her 
sister's waist was still a lover's arm 5 and pressed to 
hers, quite close, the handsome face of Henry Falkirk. 
He drew back rather suddenly, and loosed his hold ; 
but Hesther moved not a step, and kept her hand upon 
his left arm, lovingly, as the other came towards them. 

"I am telling our pretty Hesther, here," he said, 
" that why I wrote to you, yesterday, and not to her, 
was because the letter was on business matters, such as 
woidd not interest her. Was it not so, Grace?" 

" Has the child begun her complaints so soon, then?" 
she answered, coldly. " Come in-doors, Falkirk, out 
of the rain." 

It was the clearing shower of the storm, and the last 
breeze went by with a wintry chill, and drove the 
sound of the joy-bells quite away. 

Henry Falkirk was a young surgeon, about to com- 
mence the practice of his profession in London. He 
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had fallen in love, a year ago, with Heather Kerwood, 
while she was staying at her uncle's house in the 
neighbouring county, and had proposed at once and 
been accepted. It was quite what is called a love- 
match on both sides ; but he was not displeased when 
he learned afterwards that, by Farmer Kerwood's will, 
each of his two daughters had been left with four 
thousand pounds a-piece. It was about the same sum 
that he possessed himself, arid the two made up a 
pleasant little fortune. He had bought a small house 
in town, and was now about to go thither to fiimish 
and put it in order for his bride. A kind-hearted but 
weak young man he was ; very vain and very selfish, 
and easily to be moulded by tolerably skilftil hands. 
He had not seen Grace until he had been engaged for 
some time to her sister. He did not conceal from him- 
self now that the quick worldly sense, and striking — 
almost theatrical — beauty of the elder, won upon him 
more and more daily. She appeared to have habits of 
business which he lacked ; professed talents for music 
and conversation such as would especially become a 
wife ; and, above all, she had a thousand ways of show- 
ing her admiration for Mr Henry Falkirk. Still, how- 
ever, he loved Hesther as much as his nature permitted. 
He was shocked at the thoughts which now and then 
crossed him, involuntarily, of injuring so trusting a 
heart. He confessed her to be very sweet-looking; 
admired her landscape-drawing, without caring very 
much himself for landscapes ; and was pleased to hear 
everybody praising her. Everybody did praise her. Sir 
Lancelot Kerwood of the Abbey (who was descended 
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from what was a younger branch of the Kerwoods 
at the Farm, some hundreds of years ago), and his 
wife, the leader of the county aristocracy, had pro- 
nounced her " quite a lady." The clergyman declared 
the parish could not get on without Miss Hesther ; and 
the poor loved her. 

" It seems almost a shame to take her from Coomb 
Limbum," said Falkirk, smiling, as Hesther left the 
room to minister to the wants of some poor woman. 

" Tes, Henry," — she never called him Henry in her 
sister's presence, — " I fear her sphere here is better 
suited to her than a London life will be, poor child. 
She has no notion of the value of money, and will give 
away to anybody that asks her ; which, to be sure, 
doesn't signiiy so much rwio^ 

" She's very young," said Falkirk, half apologeti- 
cally, and half as though that fact was a still further 
objection to the poor girl. 

" Tes, and I doubt if she will ever grow older in 
such matters." 

Here, Hesther put her head in at the door and said, 
" I am going down the lane, Henry, to Widow Hol- 
man's cottage ; her little girl is not so well this morn- 
ing. Nay, she doesn't want the doctor," as Falkirk 
made a show of rising — " but somebody to read to her 
for half an hour. I shall not be longer." 

" Well, I must say," said Grace, after the door was 
shut, " that if I had been Hesther, I would have let the 
brat have waited for a day or two, while you were with 
us." Her fine eyes turned towards the young man, 
with a tender pity, as she continued : " Charity begins 

£ 
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at home, and my husband, if I ever have one, shall 
come before all the world ; however, now that I am left 
alone to entertain yon, what shall I do ?" A flush was 
on her cheeks, contrasting well with the dark tresses 
falling wavily upon either side, she threw into her voice 
that plaintive eagerness which is the perfection of a 
woman's eloquence, and laid her hand playfully upon 
his. Falkirk knew as well what the enchantress meant 
as though she had spoken out, " Now, marry me ;" but, 
thou^ his heart was besieged by all the powers of evil, 
they had not yet quite carried the fortress-he said, 

" Sing to me dear Grace," he added, after a little 

pause, " sing to me." 

She sang with tolerable skill, and an affectation of 
intense feeling, the exquisite " Lines to an Indian Air" 
of Shelley's, beginning, 

I awake from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 

When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright. 

Mr Henry Falkirk was of that description of fish 
which loves the mud, and " rises to no fancy flies," and 
Shelley had been hitherto quite unknown to him ; his 
heart had never been acquainted with an engine of at- 
tack at once so formidable and delicate as this, and it 
began to seek excuse for a surrender. 

" What a time your sister has been gone," said he, 
with feigned irritation ; " one would think she cared 
very little for me." 

" Does it seem so very long, then, Henry?" said 
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Grace, sorrowfully ; — ^that wicked sigh blew away the 
last faint shadow of resistance, and the young man's 
heart — ^such as it was^-changed governors for ever upon 
the spot 

" How can I dare to tell her that I love you best?" 
he said. 

" Don't tell her ; write to her from London," was 
the answer. " Hush 1 she comes." And Miss Grace 
Kerwood improvised a flourish upon the piano, to cover 
his confusion, that even struck her accepted lover him- 
self as being a little too like a note of triumph. 

Grace was a bad girl every way ; envious, hard- 
hearted, proud. She hated her sister on account of the 
popularity which she did not share, and of the goodness 
which she felt only as a reproach. In her haughty 
eyes Hesther had only seemed contemptible until the 
handsome Falkirk fell in love with her, a good-natured 
foolish child ; but from that bitter moment she became 
her enemy. It was with the utmost difficulty that she 
could abstain, meek as her sister was, from an open 
quarreL Now, however, that her arts had so well suc- 
ceeded, she could afford to be merciftd ; she felt, per- 
haps, even a touch of remorse at having deprived the 
girl of her fancy — the child of a gift which it coxdd not 
appreciate; at all events, she became all smiles to 
Hesther. Falkirk, on the contrary, could scarcely lift 
his eyes from the ground, lest he should meet the gaze 
of her he had forsaken ; if he was not penitent, he was 
most thoroughly ashamei ; the touch of her trusting 
hand made him shrink and tremble ; her gentle loving 
speech went through him like a dart. Grace did not 
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dare leave them together for a minute ; she talked for 
both herself and him ; she played enlivening airs ; she 
proposed a walk, and strolled with them, after dinner, 
down the pleasant lane, and to the old Boman Camp. 
Upon ite ramparts grew the primrose and the white 
anemone, veined with violets, and Hesther stooped to 
pick them. She shrieked out, suddenly, and the two 
others, who were whispering, looked up alarmed. " A 
snake — a snake among the flowers ! " cried she, and the 
speckled thing glided swiftly out close by them. They 
were glad to see the reptile, for they thought the giri 
had overheard their talk, and spoken of Grace herself. 
After supper it was customary at the cottage to have 
prayers, and Hesther handed the book to Falkirk ; but, 
" Let me read," said Grace, " Falkirk is too tired :" 
and, indeed, he coxdd have scarcely found voice suffi- 
cient, and felt it punishment enough to have to listen. 
The other found no difficulty in the matter, nor was she 
one whit less impressive than usual in the parts con- 
cerning hypocrisy and deceit. She kissed Hesther 
almost kindly when they separated for the night ; and 
the poor girl felt grateftil for that unwonted proof of 
sisterly regard. 

On the third day, Falkirk was to leave for London. 
At breakfast that morning, in accordance with a plan 
arranged by Grace, he stated how much difficulty he 
felt in the choice of furniture for his new house, and 
wished that it was " proper" to take Hesther with him 
to town to choose it. " You would both be finely 
cheated if it were," said Grace ; " but if you like, 
Falkirk, I'll go with you myself. My aunt's now in 
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town, and will receive me — and the whole matter will 
then be arranged in a week, I will answer for it What 
Bay you, Heather?" 

The nnsnspecting girl assented readily ; she was not 
altogether sorry to be exempt for awhile from her sis- 
ter's taunts, and it pleased her that Grace should be with 
Henry, because he seemed to wish it 

" Then, when you come, you will both come back 
together ?" said she, as they stepped into the coach that 
evening, at the comer of the lane. 

" Yes, when we come," answered Grace hurriedly. 

" And I will write before that," murmured Falkirk. 

But Grace wrote, after all, and not he. 



n. 



It was autumn in eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
and in an upper chamber of the cottage at Coomb Lim- 
bum there lay a young girl, dying. All summer long 
she had been sinking gravewards, and never left that 
room. The window had the same look-out as that from 
the glass-door in the parlour below ; and at it, propped 
with pillows, in her arm-chair, the invalid had passed 
the weary time. Poor Grace ! the same large, won- 
drous eyes, she had ; the same hair, midnight, raven, jet- 
black, as her dead mother had ; and the colour in her 
cheeks — ^but, alas ! in one spot only ! — ^the same deep 
crimson. Poor Grace Falkirk ! She had been bom, 
too, with the same hard heart, or it had grown the same 
through her mother's milk — or, later, through the things 
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she saw and heard her mother do — ^bnt now it was fer 
otherwise : tender, penitent, thankfal. Had the grass- 
land yonder, green and glorious, cut down and withered, 
taught her better things ? Had the copse there, more 
splendid than the pomp of Solomon, in all its rainbow 
hues, but losing fast its leaves? Had the winding 
river, murmuring solemnly on its way to meet the 
illimitable sea ? Or, was the grey woman, old before 
her time, who tended her as mothers tend their children 
— better than some — and made her pathway pleasant 
to the tomb, her teacher? Her own dead mother's 
sister, and the betrothed wife of her poor father — Hea- 
ther Kerwood. 

The wicked pair had married almost at once. Grace 
wrote down to her sister to tell what she had done, 
" both for her sake and for Henry's" — then the brown 
locks turned grey. Nothing more passed between them 
for many years. Hesther never inquired, never would 
listen to the tales that people told of the judgment that 
had overtaken the Falkirks : how ill they lived to- 
gether ; how terribly the husband suffered for his per- 
fidy ; how, at last, she had disgraced him, her children, 
her sister, her parents in their graves : only, when Mrs 
Falkirk died, and the little ones were left; a burden to 
their bankrupt father, Hesther foimd means to let him 
know that there was still a home for them at Coomb 
Limbum, and thither they came : the daughter, Grace, 
a headstrong, ill-principled girl of seventeen, and the 
son Henry a year older. What little Grace had been 
told of her homely aunt had not led her to respect, and, 
far lesa, to love her ; but she could not help being won 
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oyer by her kindness. For a long tune she was quite 
unable to understand the self-sacrificing gentle lady, 
who shunned even such gaieties as country life pre- 
sented, and passed her happiest hours in doing good to 
those beneath her. But, when that cough settled upon 
the poor girl, which bows alike the haughty spirit and 
the nervous frame, she learnt to set a juster value upon 
Aunt Hesther ; and she, on her part, loved her niece 
in spite of all her faxdts, almost because of them — as 
any physical weakness or deficiency endears a child the 
more to its parent ; and, in the end, she was repaid for 
her devotion. " I have known an angel while I am 
still upon earth," said the grateful girl ; and it was so. 
Harry, her brother, inherited the faults of both 
fistther and mother : he was careless, and he was heart- 
less also. He acknowledged his aunt to be " very good, 
and all that," but he didn't like her, and he didn't like 
Coomb Limbum : it was slow ; there was no casino 
in the village — ^nay, nor even a billiard-room ; he was 
positively compelled to leave the sitting-room, and retire 
into the greenhouse, when he wished to smoke in-doors. 
How could a young fellow like him have managed to 
exist, if it were not for a lark which he took, from time 
to time, in London ? It was on pretence of visiting his 
unhappy father that these trips occurred ; and the gen- 
erous Hesther woxdd supply him with a handsome sum 
intended to. be applied, as he well knew, to the neces- 
sities of him who had so wronged her ; but as the deli- 
cacy of her nature prevented her stating that in so many 
words, he was accustomed to apply the money to his 
own use, and very soon it went. One day, however, 
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in this same autumn of eighteen himdred and twenty- 
five, a letter arrived which undeceived his aimt. It 
was the first and last which she had ever received firom 
her brother-in-law since his marriage, and it ran thus : 

" Having suffered the most deserved but intolerable 
hardships from extreme poverty for so long, an oppor- 
tunity better than I could have hoped for ofiers itself 
for quitting the country altogether for the Antipodes. 
I leave my children in your care, best of women. 
May they grow up as like to you as their unhappy 
origin and the example of their parents will permit." 

And before Hesther's ready hand could be stretched 
to aid him, Henry Falkirk was past help. The emi- 
grant vessel, in which he had taken passage, was run 
down in the Channel, on the very night of its departure, 
and his name was in the list of those who perished. 
This intelligence shocked Hesther much : but still more 
did the proof of her nephew's cruel dishonesty ; it re- 
quired all her charity to forgive the man who had so 
wronged her first love and his own father. After a long 
and painfiil interview between them — ^the only occasion 
wherein, throughout her life, she showed a spark of in- 
dignation, and yet sinned not — she said, " We must 
keep this sad secret from your sister, sir ; it would only 
hasten what is already, in all human probability, very 
fast approaching. It would distress her to the last de- 
gree." 

" My father's death ?" answered the young man, in- 
terrogatively. 
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" Yes, Henry ; for my part, I have already forgotten 
the other matter." 

What was he to do for himself? was now the ques- 
tion. He was entirely dependent upon his aunt, and 
her own little fortune was already considerably reduced ; 
but the army having been finally decided upon, Hes* 
ther cheerftdly sold out of the funds sufficient to pro- 
cure him a commission. He came to the bedside of his 
sister to wish her farewell. He was in uniform, as she 
had wished to see him, and looked as handsome a 
brother as ever girl had. The manly carriage and light 
laughing talk of this youth, just entering upon life, 
contrasted strangely with the attenuated form and 
broken speech of the invalid. " Remember me," she 
said, " to poor papa. Give him this little tress of hair 
of mine ; and stoop down, Harry, that I may take one 
from your head for myself; I will cut it where it shall 
not mar your beauty. You will not forget, dear boy, 
what we both owe to good Aunt Hesther. Kiss me, 
dear, dear brother." And he went his way, with the 
prayers of the dying girl, and of the guileless woman, 
ringing in his heedless ears. 

Grace felt the parting much, knowing well that it 
must needs be for ever. " Bear with him, dear aunt," 
she said, " when he goes wrong. Had it not been for 
you, and for the heavenly hand that has been beckon- 
ing for me so long, what depth might I not have sunk 
to ! He has no guide — ^no warning." And, before the 
snow-shroud fell over the earth, Grace Falkirk died. 

Years passed by, and, except for some application, 
from time to time, for an increase in his allowance^ 
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Hesther heard little of her nephew. Very mtich strait- 
ened in her means, she coxild yet hardly prevail on 
herself to leave the Farm — ^the cottage that had been 
the home of her forefathers from generation to genera- 
tion for so long ; but that her charities were now neces- 
sarily become curtailed, distressed her greatly. She 
was still undetermined in her mind, when an event 
happened which put the matter beyond her choice. 
Henry wrote to say that he had taken imto himself a 
wife, and to implore her blessing and a thousand pounds. 
" Ellen," said he, " is very beautiful, but has not a 
penny in the world ; a circumstance which I know, in 
your eyes, is of but little importance." Hesther sighed, 
and left the cottage on the hill, and the little lawn 
garden wherein she had taken her sole selfish pleasure 
for half a century, for lodgings in the village street. 
Neither Sir Lancelot nor her ladyship were ever heard 
to call her " quite a lady" from that time forth ; and 
the clergyman found the parish less unable to get on 
without her afterwards ; or, at least, never said that it 
could not again. It was well for Hesther Kerwood 
that she had made unto herself, long ago, a friend more 
faithful and higher even than they. 



III. 



It was this last winter, and at its close, when I, the 

writer of this true story, first knew the gentle Hesther. 

It was my fortune then, as it is now, to dwell in the 

r«pot I am content to think the fairest in all fair England. 
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Let me call it Croden : a sleeping cathedral town, whose 
every street has end in pleasant fields. The mighty 
fane rises from its centre like a serene high-priest, and 
all underneath its shadow seem to have received a bless- 
ing. Save for the chattering of the daws that build 
upon the carven crowns of kings above its gateways, 
and for the musical chimes of the quarters, and thun- 
dering of the hours, as the day steals on, there is no 
sound about the venerable place. A great court of old- 
fashioned stone-houses stands around the Cathedral 
Green ; the dean's, the canon's, and other dignitaries', 
clerical and lay, with garden-grounds behind. There 
is nearly a mile of cloister. The anti-chapel alone 
could hold a thousand souls ; but in the small portion 
of the building that is set apart for prayer there are 
rarely two score of persons. The stately archways, the 
stupendous sculptured columns, the lofty roof — ^bright 
as the firmament with gilded stars — accord but ill with 
the scanty throng of worshippers. The clergy and the 
choristers form the most numeroiis part of the congrega- 
tion, as though the holy place were some old heathen 
temple, and they the remnants of a Pagan race, " cradled 
in a creed outworn." A bishop sits upon the throne 
there daily. His palace, built hard by, is on an island, 
girt by a broad, clear, running stream. In the midst 
of the garden is an old ruined monastery. The pillars, 
in the summer, are trimmed with honeysuckle, and 
crimson creepers peer out through the gothic frames, 
and high green terraces run round the whole, below 
which imdulate two counties, half com, hajf woodland ; 
while the anthem peals out through the open doors of 
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the cathedral on a July eyening, and the rooks sail 
lazily over the elms above with an occasional caw, as 
though of full contentment, I know no pleasanter place 
than the Bishop's Walk. To the south of the palace, 
and amidst a little labyrinth of quadrangles, and yards, 
and cloisters, there lies the Close, a narrow roadway 
entered through a mighty arch, with goblins at its cor- 
ners, lined with small dwelling-houses of stone on either 
hand, in front of which are little plots, well kept, ruddy 
with wall-flowers. A flight of steps at the far end, op- 
posite, leads to a small postern of the cathedral, used 
only by those dwelling in the Close ; they are all alms- 
women, the most contented and cheerfal-looking soxds 
in Croden ; and, in truth, hardly might any freedom 
be found on earth, from all the cares and troubles of the 
world, more complete than theirs. They are out of the 
world abeady, and might have their epitaphs set over 
them before each is carried to her yet narrower dwell- 
ing-place in the beautiful cemetery upon Croden hill. 
Hesther Kerwood, now near eighty years of age, is one 
of these ; she lives in the last house, next the postern, 
and the Evangelists, in the painted cathedral-window, 
keep watch over her. Morning and evening, through 
winter and summer, up the stone steps she labours, and 
on to the almswomen's seats, at the feet of the Bishop's 
chair. She has long ceased to mourn for her dear lost 
Coomb Limbum ; her nephew and her niece by marriage 
(whom she never saw) have long ceased to plague her, for 
they took her last shilling years ago, and went somewhere 
beyond seas. If it had not been for the Croden Charity, 
and that the righteous are not forsaken, or seen begging 
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their bread, Hesther would have been a pauper ; as it 
is, she is quite rich, she says. Every Saturday, in the 
early morning, when most of us are asleep, she takes 
the way to Croden workhouse ; it is upon the open bleak 
high road, and at some distance, but she never fails, and 
back with her return to 'breakfast, and for the whole hap- 
py day, four workhouse children. These are her great- 
nephews and nieces, the deserted offspring of young 
Harry Falkirk and his wife. When she gazes on the 
boys, her life seems to ebb back more than fifty years to 
her betrothal time ; and the girls speak to her, silently, 
of Grace — the yoimger Grace, that is — ^in heaven. 

I would let Sir Lancelot know, but that I do not 
think that it would please him as it should do, that his 
little cousins have the best of characters. These Satur- 
days are Heather's white days, just as much as they 
are theirs. Happy as she is at all times, she is doubly 
so when they are with her ; and she maintains that, 
throughout her life, so full of change, and none, as it 
seems, for the better, that she has been most blessed 
and fortunate. God knows, who has the power to make 
us happier than we seem. 

The last time that I met her was on the snowy high- 
road, at evening, on her return from the workhouse, 
after having seen her yoimg charges safe. She was 
walking pretty briskly, to be in time for the cathedral 
service, and the mighty bells were already calling 
through the frosty air. The sun was sinking red and 
broadly, with promise of a glorious to-morrow ; and as 
she clomb the last little hill, on her way homeward, it 
seemed to gild her head round with the halo of a saint. 



USHEBS. 



It seems to me — ^who have passed a very long and 
varied school-life — ^that there is no such pitiable class 
in a civilized community as that of ushers, and at the 
same time none so mysterious. No man is bom an 
usher ; no man achieves (if he can help it) ushership. 
Ushership is always thrust upon him. Bom an usher ! 
What offence could father or mother have committed, 
to have it visited so roughly upon their innocent child? 
Could its cheeks ever have been chubby, and dimpled 
into smiles ? Had it ever at any time a will of its own ? 
Could the boy as he grew up have ever laughed out 
honestly among his fellows ? enjoyed himself in . the 
playground like the rest ? Could he have shirked im- 
positions, broken bounds, and hated and despised his 
ushers ? Could he ever have had holidays — gone home ? 
Heaven knows I but, from what I have seen of him 
since he became a man, I scarcely think it. 

Alone, and amidst a crowd of enemies ; in authority, 
and without the shadow of power ; learned, and doomed 
to pace to and firo upon the low roads to learning ; a 
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master and a servant^ a gentleman and an oslier^ — ^I pity 
him from the bottom of my heart. Sleek clergy of the 
public schools, with lucrative boarders in your own 
houses, and gratuitous monitors to save you from all 
carking cares, it is not you I mean. Nor you, high 
wranglers, who have only just missed your fellowships, 
and are sub- wardens or vice-principals in some well- 
endowed grammar-school until your brilliant testimo- 
nials and optime discessita shall have dazzled a com- 
mittee of aldermen, and procured you a better thing. 
Nor you, trebly refined gentlemen, whose mission it is 
to educate, under their ancestral roofs, our future heredi- 
tary legislators ; or to ofier the comforts of a home for 
a mere three hundred a-year, and another hundred added 
in case your pupil keeps a horse. No ! I mean the native 
resident who teaches German, French, and the sword 
exercise, at Minerva House ; and whose services — with 
washing, parental care, and religious training, inclusive 
— are to be procured by scions of the nobility and gen- 
try for two-and-twenty guineas per annum, and a silver 
fork and spoon: I mean the intelligent assistant by 
whom every branch of mathematical study is imparted : 
I mean the gentleman from the university, to whom the 
junior classical department is intrusted: I mean the 
under-master in general, who partakes of the task of 
expanding youth with the Eeverend the Principal, or 
with Maunder Crichton Mivins, Esquire, Licentiate of 
the College of Preceptors, D.C.L., F.S.A., and half the 
alphabet besides. 

The usher I was first acquainted with, I remember 
but dimly ; and yet he impressed my in£smt mind with 
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the utter hopelessness of ushership, more than any other 
usher ever did. Of all ushers I think he must have 
been the most miserable : his case — his outward visible 
framework — appeared to be that of Peter Schlemil re- 
versed ; there was the shadow of him, but there was no 
Peter ; a gaunt, wan, himgry-looking, transparent man, 
speaking under his breath, flitting about without a 
sound, and serving like an obedient spirit his stem mas- 
ter, Habbakuk Straithare, who must have bound him 
unto him by some imhallowed spell. I went to Habba- 
kuk's (who was a dissenting minister in our town) as a 
day-boarder, and the shadow — because he was so noise- 
less and inoffensive perhaps — seemed to me to be kind 
and friendly. Straithare had a habit of drumming upon 
his desk (when he was not drumming upon us) with the 
end of his cane, after the manner of a crazy auctioneer ; 
of roaring Silence, when you might have heard a pin 
drop, and there was not the least occasion ; of singling 
out during extemporaneous prayers the very quietest 
boy, and treating him in a spiritually anatomical way, 
to the last degree distressing to the subject, — and none 
of these things did the shadow do or dream of doing. 
Therefore I got my governor to ask him home occasion- 
ally, and, since I was to have a tutor during the vaca- 
tion, I chose him. Upon the first morning of his break- 
fasting with us, there was a piece of cold bacon on the 
table, which was almost gone as far as slices went, but 
had a basis of rusty meat at the bottom, into which no- 
body had cared to cut down ; I remember, quite dis- 
tinctly, the shadow carving this objectionable stratum 
completely off, and consuming it with apparent relish ; 
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which gave me a terrible notion of the way in which he 
must have been accustomed to put up with what nobody 
else had any fancy for. He had a flute, from which he 
was accustomed to distil the most melancholy sounds 
during the play-times ; and this was his only joy. The 
boys filled it with dirt periodically, and at last broke it. 
He had low shoes with patches on them, and an um- 
brella worn down to the nib ; so the boys called him 
Snobby. Habbakuk, who was a very severe master, 
used rather to encourage the young gentlemen in these 
respects. The hideous pleasure of ioflicting pain upon 
unoffending and defenceless objects did not seem to be 
considered cowardly, immoral, or unchristian ; but the 
restraint of it, on the contrary, as milksoppy, nonsen- 
sical, and (settler of all controversy !) un-English. The 
indolence of the preceptor was backed by the heartless- 
ness and folly of those who intrusted their children to 
him. They forgot the sufferings of their own school- 
time, and didn't care if they remembered them. Cer- 
tainly there is no social question so intrenched by stu- 
pidity and prejudice, and on which the advocates of im- 
provement have such difficulty in getting a hearing, as 
the moral training of boys : " Beat the nonsense out of 
them ;" " Let them rough it a little ;" " Let them find 
their own level ;" " Nothing like a little wholesome 
bulljring ;" " Boys will be boys," are thrown from all 
sides at the educational Progressive, just as rotten eggs 
and extinct cats are cast by way of argument at 
political Reformers. It suits, somehow, old gentlemen 
in affluent circumstances to extol their school-days; 
while they are solacing themselves for enforced absti- 
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nence from port with the choicest Lafitte, to bewail the 
time when they took their half-dozen of ginger-beer 
with impmiity ; and, while they leave three-parts of 
their pine-apple as being hard and near the rind, to 
lament the epoch when gooseberries seemed the best of 
fruit. Fluffkins, who is a comitry gentleman of large 
fortune and excellent appetite, is accustomed to get 
quite pathetic (after dinner) upon the bygone times 
when he had threepence a-week for pocket-money and 
the reftise of the bigger boys' meals for food. When he 
becomes a little stertorous in his breathing, and has a 
handkerchief cast over his purple face and protruding 
eyes, he will hold forth in gasps about the healthy mo- 
deration which he learned at school, and has never, 
thank Heaven, forgotten. " Lessons of temperance are 
taught by what you call hardships, sir — of temperance 
and of iron endurance ;" and, before I can reply, he is 
fast asleep, trumpeting like an elephant ; having been 
utterly exhausted in riding over his farm and reading 
the newspaper. Fluffkins is my friend; and I may 
therefore be permitted to state that he is at once the 
most fawning and the most imperious of men ; his fat 
face crinkles all over into smiles when my lord comes 
over once or twice a-year from the Park to dine at the 
Grange ; at whose approach champagne and johannis- 
berg.foam up, as though he were Bacchus himself (he 
looks much more like Silenus), and Mrs F. puts on 
her diamonds. Now I, who have been a friend of the 
house for forty years, am regaled with what Fluffkins 
calls " a very drinkable port ;" and it is understood 
that I had much better not be contradictory. " Nothing,' ' 
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says F., " is like an English school for getting all the airs 
knocked out of a fellow ; and for independence in after- 
life, sir." And he believes with all his soul that he is 
a proof of the effects of it. With general statements of 
this sort he is armed at all points ; but, if I give him 
rope enough, he will tell me anecdotes, with a sort of 
horrid joy, of how he got hold of " a little bit of a boy, 
who had just come from his mother's apron-strings, and 
whom (Ha, ha, ha !) I gave a deuce of a threshing to for 
being so small ; and Bullneck, and Hulker, and myself, 
we buried him in a dungheap, up to the neck, sir, and 
poured water upon him for a couple of hours, to make 
him grow, (Ha, ha, ha !) and he did grow in conse- 
quence, jsir, devilishly." It was Fluffkins, be sure, 
who stuffed the poor Shadow's flute with mud, and led 
the laugh against those clothes which were the best he 
could afford to wear. I cannot tell for certain, but I 
think if I had been the Shadow, I would have expended 
most of my remaining vital power in the personal chas- 
tisement of Master F., and would then have flitted away 
from the school-world and its Habbakuks altogether. 

Messrs Midas and Janty, assistant-masters at my first 
preparatory academy for the public schools, were a dif- 
ferent variety of the same genus. They were the faith- 
ftil slaves, indeed, of the BrCVerend Sloe Dumplin, but 
they served him under protest. Whenever a boy was 
unlawftdly or excessively punished, Midas prefaced it 
with — ^Doctor Dumplin has requested me to set you an 
imposition of two thousand lines, I regret to say ;" or, 
" I am about to perform the paiufdlduty of locking you 
up in the dark closet for fourteen hours, at the instance 
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of Doctor Dumplin." Mr Midas was inflexible with 
the doctor upon the matter of disputed passages^ and 
would not submit, either privately or in public, to have 
his classical learning underrated. From his stubborn- 
ness in this respect, and from his general good temper^ 
he was called the Ox. Upon one occasion, after having 
argued during school-time with the head master upon 
the Platonic Dialogues, I heard him whisper to Janty 
that Dumplin had been evidently studying the English 
version, which was forbidden — it seemed for very suffi- 
cient reasons — to us boys. " Ah ! " answered Janty, 
rubbing his hair until it stood upright, three inches 
liigh, " the Ox knoweth his master's crib." Mr J. ex- 
hibited his independence by the perfection of his polite 
phrases and demeanour. " I hope, sir, that you have 
enjoyed a refreshing sleep," was the sort of salutation 
which he returned to the blunt " Good morning" of his 
superior. The way in which he took off his hat to Mrs 
Dumplin and those three princesses, her offspring, was 
the happiest mixture of George the Fourth and Sir 
Charles Grandison, that a polished mind can conceive. 
On those few festive occasions, when the great gulf be- 
tween Pedagogue and Usher was temporarily bridged 
over, and all sat down together before a cold collation 
— after some experiments in the doctor's lecture-room 
in electricity and chemistry, calculated to exhilarate us 
to the utmost limit — Janty 's general carriage and grace- 
fulness in assisting the ladies to chicken and sherry, was 
considered unimpeachable. His best waistcoat (which 
1 remember, poor fellow, to have been the same for a 
long course of years) retained to^ the last a brilliancy, 
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6{ which words can give but a feeble idea ; it repre- 
sented, by sprigs and threads formed of the precious 
metals, upon a satin ground, the firmament — sun, moon, 
and stars competing upon it together with an equal fer- 
vency ; and this celestial waistcoat was Mr Janty 's pride. 
One of the few ushers whom I ever saw assert his per- 
sonal dignity was this gentleman, on the occasion of an 
insult being offered to his favourite garment. A boy of 
the name of Jones pointed out this miracle of art one 
Sunday with his finger to the rest of us, as not being 
altogether the sort of pattern that is worn for morning 
costume ; and Mr Janty knocked him down with a box 
upon his right ear ; picking him up with a box upon 
his left immediately, observing, that he hoped he (Mr 
Janty) knew how to dress himself like a gentleman. 

Kind-hearted pleasant fellows both he and Midas 
were ! and they had a great mutual attachment (a rare 
event among dependents of any kind, and especially 
among ushers, who step into one another's shoes, and 
have to keep in favour with a common master) ; but 
they both broke down, I am sorry to say, under pres- 
sure, and sacrificed truth and justice at the Dumplin 
shrine. That cheap expedient for dispensing with 
many assistant masters, which is called the monitorial 
system, prevailed at Doctor D.'s, and a little boy of 
eight years old had, on one occasion, been beaten with 
a toasting-fork by a monitor of seventeen, for not brown- 
ing his bread sufficiently ; so that his little back was 
striped like a zebra's, and his jacket cut to rags. More- 
over, a small bone of his right arm was broken. With 
the left, however^ he managed to indite an epistle home. 
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setting forth the drcamstances. Whether he was too 
small to be made a man of in that particular manner^ 
and to feel a becoming pride in being punished unjustly, 
as Fluffkins may opine — or too young " to look upon 
all chastisement whatever, inflicted under school autho- 
rity, as justifiable and beneficial," as some of the great 
educationalists of the present day have it, — ^I do not 
venture to determine ; certain it is, that he wrote com- 
plainingly; and, amongst other things in his simple, 
tear-blotted, rotmd-text, he said, " I am very miser- 
able, dear father, and have been crying for pain, through 
the entire school-time," — ^meaning, fi*om ten o'clock to 
one. His father arrived in a few hours after the receipt 
of this ; and there was a row. There was the cut jacket 
and the zebra back, eloquent enough ; but all the wit- 
nesses were subpoenaed upon the other side ; and, as it 
was desirable to prove the little boy to be a liar, it was 
arranged that the case sho^uld rest upon that statement 
of his about his tears. 

The monitor, the victim, and the two ushers, had 
been sent for into the drawing-room ; and presently (to 
my intense discomfort) I was summoned also. The 
fikther had expressed a wish to see the boy who had sat 
next to his son during the particular school-time. The 
father, a fine military looking man, not having at all 
the appearance of one who would desire his son to be 
brought up a milksop, was standing by the door, with 
his little boy's hand clasped in his own ; opposite stood 
the young monitor, shifting his legs and fix>wning, dis- 
concerted and malevolent ; next to him Messrs Midas 
and Janty — ^the former very grave and deferential, the 
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latter with an airy politeness about him, as though he 
should say, " There is a strange gentleman in the room, 
and it shall be my province to set him thoroughly at his 
ease." The doctor alone was seated ; he had taken an 
arm-chair, as if he had nothing to do with the matter 
except judicially, and was endeavouring to represent, 
by the expression of his countenance, the union of jus- 
tice and mercy. 

" With regard, sir," he was observing as I entered, 
" to Walpole minor (for we have another Walpole here, 
^ colonel, of the great Northumberland family : Wynkyn 
de Walpole we are familiar with so early as Doomsday 
Book) ; with regard to the question of his having cried 
the entire school-time (if I am incorrect in the exact 
words, pray set me right), it is a mere matter of evi- 
dence, and I fear there must have been some gross ex- 
aggeration. From my seat in the place appropriated 
for general study, I survey the whole school, and there 
was no boy crying, certainly — stay, let me be accurate 
— ^yes, there was one boy. Strafford (son of Sir Dudley 
Strafford, of the west country, colonel) was in tears 
from an honourable feeling of incapacity with regard to 
the meaning of a chapter in Tacitus. Mr Midas, you 
remember our scholarly argument upon that subject, 
wherein I fear you obtained a slight advantage ? and, 
by the by, sir, you must know that Walpole minor 
was not crying." 

" Sir," replied the usher, " I was in another part of 
the schoolroom from that in which the young gentleman 
was placed (O, Midas ! Midas !) and therefore was not 
in a position to hear him." 
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" And I," observed Mr Janty, with a bow, " happened 
to have my back towards him — ^inadvertently, however, 
believe me — and therefore was not in a position to see 
him." 

I knew that both these two gentlemen were telling 
lies, and it devolved upon me — ^to whom the colonel 
turned somewhat impatiently — ^to contradict their evi- 
dence. Walpole had been crying all school-time, as 
most boys of eight years with the small bone of their 
right arm broken, would probably do ; and I said so. 

" This is, as you remarked. Doctor Dumplin," said 
the colonel, when I had finished, "a mere matter of 
evidence. There has been a falsehood told, most cer- 
tainly, either by yourself and your ushers on the one 
hand, or by my boy and his companion on the other. 
You are a clergyman, and those persons are under your 
control, so I say no more. For you, young gentleman," 
he added, turning to the monitor, " if I did not feel 
that you were in some sort a slave to a vicious system 
yourself, be assured that, before I took my son away 
from this school — which I shall do now and at once — 
I would thresh you, as long as I could stand over you, 
with this cane ;" which indeed I should have liked to 
have seen him do exceedingly. 

The next day I broke down, somehow, in a parti- 
cularly well-conned task of mine before the head-master; 
and " I exceedingly regret," said Mr Midas, " that I 
must substitute bread and water for your dinner to-day, 
and deprive you of your week's pocket-money also, at the 
instigation of Doctor Dumplin." When I complained to 
Janty of the injustice of my sentence, he replied, poking 
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up his hair, that perhaps I had got up my lesson too 
well, and that over - accuracy was sometimes inju- 
dicious. 

At this same school, a Monsieur Lucien, the French 
master and a Roman-catholic, suffered the torments, at 
the very least, of purgatory. He had served under 
Napoleon, and was accustomed, upon great festivals, to 
wear a dingy yellow riband in his button-hole — an 
order of merit which it was imderstood had been be- 
stowed upon him by the emperor's own hands ; and the 
emperor and the order and the Roman-catholic religion 
were the three themes which the boys chose for their 
pleasant satire. 

" Would Monsieur Lucy (Anglicfe for Lucien) be so 
very kind as to state once again the circumstances un- 
der which he had obtained his reward of bravery ? Was 
it true that the great Bonaparte had laid himself down 
upon his stomach in the long grass at Waterloo, pre- 
tending to be dead, and that he had eventually escaped 
disguised as a daughter of the regiment, in short petti- 
coats, with a parasol? Was it Monsieur Lucy's serious 
conviction that the whole of us boys, being protestants, 
would pass a considerable portion of time in the infernal 
regions?" 

" I do hope and' trust that you all may, mon Dieu ! " 
was wont to be liis fervent and not unnatural reply. 

" What ! " added we, " and Doctor Dumplin too ? 
Do you hope that he may be so treated ?" 

" Ah, well 1" replied Monsieur Lucy, with a twinkle 
of his single eye, " the good doctor, he will, I do not 
doubt, have his reward." Which answer used to de- 
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light us excessively^ and made Monsieur Lucien popular 
for several minutes. 

At the great cramming school for Sandhurst, at which 
I had the privilege of being a pupil in later life, there 
was a kaleidoscope of ushers : fat and thin, grey-haired 
and red-haired, ignorant and learned, clean and dirty, 
gentlemanlike and very much otherwise. We had half 
a hundred of them in turn ; some four or five were types 
of the varieties of all the rest ; and, after fretting their 
little hour upon our school stage — ^they did not stop 
much longer — ^they seemed to run round behind, as in 
the minor theatres, and appear again in another costume; 
so like was one unto the other. They stood the insolence 
of Mr Sackem, our head-master, for spaces of a fortnight 
up to six months, and then threw up in desperation their 
forty pounds per annum and the magnificent board and 
lodging. 

Sackem was a scholastic blacksmith; he was of a 
coaly complexion and enormous bulk, had some little 
knowledge of mathematics, and was famous for hammer- 
ing out scintillations of intelligence even from the very 
densest mass^. He was ludicrously ignorant upon all 
subjects except those which he professed to teach ; yet 
it was his custom to take every other master's class 
occasionally, " to see if they kept their boys up to the 
mark." Mouthing out Horace, so that all the school 
might hear him, and setting the classical assistant's teeth 
on edge by false quantities ; correcting the French class 
while they conjugated " ater (^tre), to be," while Mon- 
sieur Adolphe's shoulders rose above his ears; and 
endeavouring, in his exceedingly gruff and monotonous 
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tones, to point out the nice distinctions between wnrde, 
wtirde, and werde. " Now, if he does it ein time more, 
so vill I give this up for gute," said the poor Grerman 
master. But it was of no use : it was impossible, under 
such an examiner, that any class could acquit themselves 
well ; and, when he had caned the whole of it for their 
own and his inaccuracies, he was wont to abuse the 
ushers as the causes of failure. Whenever a boy of his 
broke dowB in endeavouring to pass into SandhLt, he 
found out in what subject he had been weakest, and in- 
stantly feU tooth and naU upon the particular professor of 
it. One very gentlemanly person, cast by some shipwreck 
of fortune upon the Sackem quicksands, was his public 
and notorious butt. He would cease his own bellowings 
for a minute or two, to listen to Mr Vernon's measured 
tones, as he instructed his class laboriously and with 
patience, and would break in upon him suddenly thus : 

" Now, Mr Vernon, that milky sort of way of yours 
may be all very well at Dublin, but it don't pay here. 
Set them their lesson, and hear them their lesson ; and, 
if they don't know their lesson, send them up to me, 
and I've got a persuader here (the cane) that will teach 
it them. You come up, you boy, that seem to be Mr 
Vernon's pet, come here ! I'll see whether you've got 
your work up well or not ! " And the pestilent creature 
never failed, by badgering the unhappy scholar in a 
vile Old Bailey sort of manner, to obtain a pretext for 
using the cane. 

Layton was another kind-hearted usher whom Sackem 
used to treat most superciliously. How this gentleman 
ever came to fill his position amongst us waa one of the 
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usher mysteries. It was just as though the scamp of 
his family, the cigar-in-doors-and-latch-key hobbadehoy, 
the Bell's Life -reading go-to-the-Derby-at-any-price 
black sheep of his domestic flock had been pitched upon 
to form an assistant instructor of youth. His imposi- 
tion book was half full of bets ; his arithmetical ex- 
amples were founded upon horse-racing or the chances 
of rouge-et-noir ; his clothes smelt of tobacco terribly ; 
and while he taught, he sat upon the hind legs of his 
tilted stool, with his feet in the air and both his hands 
in his trousers pockets. 

There was also a jolly mathematician from the north, 
very fat and lazy, who was my especial admiration. 
He knew more when he was asleep, than Sackem was 
ever master of in his widest wakefulness ; and he habi- 
tually transacted business with his eyes closed. Sackem, 
whose speciality it was to appear very busy rather than 
to be so, used to be greatly annoyed by this. He would 
steal round from his own class and appear suddenly in 
the middle of Persey's, while that gentleman was sitting 
in silence with his mouth resembling an enormous fly- 
catcher on active service ; but, before the storm could 
well begin, the canny Yorkshireman was always ready 
with his " Now, boys, I've thowte of a problem for you, 
better than yon or any other that you'll find in the 
books." Dear old Persey ! And yet to behave grate- 
fully towards him, or civilly towards any master, was, 
in the public opinion, to sponge and to cotton, and to 
do all manner of slang things expressive of flattery and 
fawning baseness. The best art that an usher could 
practise as far as his own comfort was concerned, seemed 
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to be the making himself independent of all sympathy 
and pleasant social relations : to offer an equal indiff- 
erence to the opinion of the head-master or of the boys, 
and to take the duty which he was paid to do without 
being swayed by any nice considerations. Such a 
course took Smilax, our great professor of the classics, 
and such took Grimshaw, our sometime instructor in 
Euclid. 

Grimshaw was the worst usher of my acquaintance ; 
the only thoroughly wicked person of that class I ever 
met with. He seemed to have been bom for Sackem, 
as Sackem was created for him; yet they were not 
friends by any means. A sympathetic smile — peculiar 
as one would have thought to demons — used to pass 
between them when the one sent up an unhappy victim 
to the other to be beaten (so far Moloch and his high 
priest seemed to have a mutual understanding) ; but, as 
soon as the sacrifice was over, the cruel bond seemed to 
be dissolved. Sackem took a delight in contrasting 
himself with his still more ruffianly assistant. " I fancy 
if Mr Grimshaw had the caning of you, you would not 
get off, sir, so easily :" or, " Mr Grimshaw tells me I 
am too lenient by half." And perhaps this was the one 
solitary instance where our respected head-master could 
have hazarded a personal comparison without getting 
the worst of it Grimshaw used to aver that he liked a 
rogue, but detested hypocrisy ; by which he was sap- 
posed to indicate that slight and innocent veil with 
which Mr Sackem was wont to cover, without at all 
concealing, his more particularly unjust actions. The 
immediate cause of Grimshaw's being taken from us, 
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was a poKceman. What he had really done we never 
knew for certain, but I don't think his crime could have 
lost any of its aggravation through misplaced tenderness 
in our suspicions. He had the care of our cricket and 
foot-ball money, and we never saw any of either. Ten 
years ago, when an unfortunate person of his name had 
been convicted for burglary and murder at York, I met 
on the Great Northern a fellow-sufferer in those school- 
boy days, who was actually bound for that metropolis 
on the express mission of seeing the end of Grimshaw, 
if the felon should happen, fortunately, to be he. But, 
he was not, I regret to say, the man. 

How Smilax ever got among us was the mystery of 
mysteries; he was an admirable Greek and Latin 
scholar, and was scarcely ever seen out of school-hours 
without one of his favourite ancient authors. He used 
to mutter Greek verses to himself when out of humour 
— as also, I am sorry to say, during the whole of church- 
time. He drew parallels in the dead languages between 
Sackem and the most awful villains of antiquity ; his 
favourite antitype of that gentleman was Thersites. 
" Thersites," he used to mumble, while Sackem was 
bawling at some irregularity in Smilax's class, " Ther- 
sites was the basest Greek that ever came to Troy." 

Smilax was the worst dresser, and wore the things 
nearest akin to rags, of any classical person I ever knew. 
He wiped his pens on his hair habitually. His hands 
were scrupulously clean, however, and he * managed 
somehow to look like a scholar and a gentleman. His 
religion was that of an honourable heathen. His morals 
those of Epicurus, and his philosophy — ^it was no won- 
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der — excessively cynical ; but, it is my belief, that at . 
some exceedingly remote time, and under circumstances 
at which I cannot make the faintest guess, Smilax was / 
once a tolerably good and very kind-hearted man. 

He went, eventually, the way of most ushers : he set 
up a school on his own account, and failed. 



THE WHITE FEATHEB. 



Now that I am home again from these terrible scenes 
for good, and never more to be so tried and tortured ; 
now that I am maimed for you, my reader, and all my 
fellow-countrymen, I can speak — ^I can tell the whole 
truth. Not if even you could point at me with that cold 
unpitying finger all men level at such as I, would it 
matter now : for though I do thus^plead guilty, and con- 
fess I am Coward, the proof is against it, and the ver- 
dict must needs be, " Not Guilty." 

Be sure, it is not for nothing, at this time of life, and 
covered with honours — deserved, heaven knows, far 
more than those reaped by reckless brave men — ^that I 
thus hide my scars, and tear asunder my laurel. I 
have earned it with sweat, and with toil, and with ter- 
rible fear ; I have fought for it, won it, with weak heart 
and trembling hand ; with the fearfullest odds against 
me, for doubt warred in my own camp. Ah ! you, my 
brave comrades, who love me, how little you knew of 
the storm that was raging at heart — ^far worse than the 
driving bullet and shell hurtling hither and thither — 
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as I stood by your side in the conflict, the pride and 
the mere desperation that strove to trample down fear, 
that dread most degrading of all, the fear of the lead 
and the steel! 

Let me think when it was I first fotmd ont this 
clinging curse, when I first knew myself to be leprous, 
a thing to be shunned by my kind. I was bom so, I 
believe, for I do not remember to have ever been fright- 
ened in childhood, "jumped upon," shut up in dark 
rooms, or terrified with sheets and turnip-tops ; no, I 
suffered none of those hideous experiments, such as are 
wantonly tried, with the chance of producing a laugh — 
or epilepsy, or nervousness for life, or madness. 1 read 
no terrible legends ; but I well recollect, even in child- 
hood, how shockingly I suffered. What a fearful thing 
to me was the blackness and silence of night, and how 
welcome the gray gleam of morning; what sweats, 
what agonies, did my infant frame endure, as the shades 
of evening thickened, and I was left alone in my little 
crib till my nurse's bedtime ! What could a child — I 
used to think — ^like me have done, to be so persecuted? 
The whole powers of blackness seemed to be leagued 
against me, whispering about the curtains of the cot, 
between my head and the wall, and in the air ; shuffling 
with their shapeless forms in hiding-places here and 
there, in the cupboard where the coals were kept espe- 
cially, but where Sarah's gowns were hanging also, and 
even in my chest of tiny drawers. When I hid my head 
within the bed-clothes, it was worse; these creatures 
leaned over me, and moped and mowed, and stood ready 
with their bony hands when I came up again, which I 

G 
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was obliged to do, porpoise-like, to breathe. What 
dreams I had ! not about things familiar to me at all, 
but full of unearthly horrors, of monstrous and lurid 
character, and ending with some dire result. I could 
feel, too, but it was no comfort to me, that I was dream- 
ing, and that I should wake — as I did wake — ^with a 
dreadful cry, and find the fever-drops in great beads 
upon my forehead, fresh from having been whirled 
round on a gigantic wheel for years and years, or 
pushed on, inch by inch, to the brow of a frightful pre- 
cipice. Nightmares were mere hobbyhorses to me. 

There was a room in our old house at home with a 
strange noise in it— a drip, drip, dripping, and then a 
chirp in the old chimney, which never began till 
evening. I used to peep in through the doorway by 
daylight, sometimes holding the latch in my hand, so 
as to be ready for a run, but never entered alone, nor 
would have done so for worlds. There was a death 
in the house, a death of one near and dear to me, when 
I was about seven or eight, in this very room ; and even 
now, I associate that dread event and the strange 
sound together. I heard the family begin to talk of this 
on one occasion, and there went a hush through them, 
and " Charley's in the room," they whispered. This 
made matters far worse ; for, with a singular instinct, I 
had concealed my fears as much as possible, not so 
much from shame, but because I* had felt I should not 
be sympathized with. I did not know then what a dis- 
graceful, wretched, and unpitied thing a coward is ! I 
knew I was one, first, I think, by this incident : I was 
walking over Blackheath by myself, as I liked well 
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enough to do in the broad day ; and on the outskirts, at 
the opening of a leafy lane, I came upon this scene : 
there was a poor donkey tied by a short chain, which 
galled his fetlock, to a post ; and just without the range 
of his tether sat a cripple, engaged in tormenting the 
poor beast; he was throwing sharp flints at it, and 
always aiming at the fetlock that was galled. I 
remember that green lane with blossoming May in the 
tall hedgerows, and the birds rehearsing their summer 
songs, and the deformed miscreant sitting at his hellish 
pastime, and the patient suffering creature, as though I 
saw them now. My young blood boiled within me, for 
I ever hated the lust of cruelty with the hate of the 
bravest, and I cried out shame upon him. The look the 
abortion cast upon me as I spoke, I have not yet got 
rid of; I stood petrified before it, with my feet rooted 
in the earth. It would have been easy for me to have 
escaped from him, for he had but one leg and one arm 
had I not been thus spell-bound. I cursed him in my 
heart, but I feared him far worse than I hated him. He 
bade me watch him kill the donkey, and he redoubled 
his cruel efforts ; he told me to throw stones also, or he 
would "clutch " me, he said. I don't know what wicked- 
ness I might not have been made to do, but that a man 
came up at that moment, and drove the monster off; 
but I had done, or left undone, enough to know from 
that moment my curse. I did not need our rescuer's — 
a Kentish ploughman's — remark, of "Thee shouldst 
have flinted [stoned] him, boy," to tell me I was a 
coward. 
I rather liked my first school, for I was somewhat of 
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a fkvoiirite with the boys, and there were a good manj 
sleeping in one room, which was an immense comfort ; 
and when I heard that I was abont to be sent from it 
to a military college, my heart, which was never very 
high, sank down to zero, and aU the atrocities that mar- 
tial law had ever inflicted thronged my imagination by 
day, and sat upon my chest at night. However, there 
was a good long vacation-time before the examination 
came ofi^, and I determined to enjoy that, at least. 

My uncle asked me down io his honse in Somerset- 
shire, which, except for its loneliness, I was accustomed 
to consider the most charming in the world ; and down 
I went. Now, it so happened that, not expecting his 
invitation to be so promptly accepted, himself and his 
family had been engaged to dine and sleep out, on the 
very night I arrived; and, not liking to increase an 
already considerable party, he left me at home with an 
apology and a couple of women-servants. That was the 
facetious manner in which I painted my lonely condition ; 
and, indeed, had it not been for a certain humorous way 
I had got into of looking at everything serious, my life, 
through fear, would have been almost insupportable. I 
firmly believe that I first tried it, amongst many other 
experiments, as a means of correcting my weakness ; 
and although it is hard for a small boy to take a comic 
view, for instance, of burglars at midnight, I really 
succeeded in doing myself some service by this means. 
In after-years, and amidst a common danger, a very 
tolerable joke would often escape my trembling lips, to 
procure me, when the peril was over, a great reputation 
for presence of mind. 
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Well, my uncle went to his dinner-party, and I 
went to bed — ^in a room over the low verandah, which 
anybody could get upon from the ground, with no 
shutters to the window, and only a kind of button by 
way of a bolt. However, I locked the door — saying to 
myself it was as well they should not enter by two 
ways at once — ^and tried to get to sleep before burglar- 
time. I had a life-preserver by my side, but did not 
place much confidence in a weapon which I knew I 
should not dare to use ; and I had matches, but no 
candle alight, because I believed that would attract 
ruffians, as it does death's-head moths. The village- 
clock striking twelve awoke me ; the iron warning 
seemed as though it would never cease, and I pressed 
my fingers into my ears to shut it out. Now, with the 
exception of dog-howling, there is no midnight sound 
more distressing to me than clock-striking. Yes, there 
is — ^hark ! hush ! secretly, stealthily, dully, I hear a 
file at its nefarious work. No, not a file — a diamond, 
cutting a pane of my window out, for the convenience 
of unfastening the button. I could not pray, even 
inwardly, for my whole soul was taken up with the 
fear that casteth out love. I could not scream nor 
speak for the chattering of my teeth, but I coughed ; 
not as I had intended it to be, an assuring cough, as 
much as to say : " Here I am, my fine fellows, a power- 
ful, athletic person, wide awake, and delighting in com- 
bat," but a strangled, miserable cough, such as a timid 
youth might give who thought it was likely to be his last 
effort in the breathing-way. Nevertheless, the diamond 
ceased cutting, and there were whispers outside at the 
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top of the verandah. I sat up in a bath of perspiiationy 
and stared, like the sphinx, with dilated eyeballs at the 
window-curtains. A light all of a sudden flashed upon 
me from a dark-lantern, and I knew that the ruffians 
were about to enter. I stole out of bed with the life- 
preserver, and approached the casement. All seemed 
still, save for the beating of my heart, that throbbed like 
a huge clock within me. I stood ready to strike the first 
intruder as he came in, as he must have done, head- 
foremost. I stood ready, I repeat, but I don't think 
I should have done it. After a while — I do not know 
how lo»g — ^I peeped through the curtains, and beheld 
— ^moonshine, moonshine almost as bright as sunshine, 
and no burglars on the verandah with dark-lanterns 
and diamonds at all. There was a dreadftd sight in 
the cheval-glass, however, of a small youth in white 
raiment, with his knees exceedingly close to one 
another, and a face like a turnip-top; and I should 
think I was a stone lighter than when I went to bed. 
That night's experience is a fair specimen of the 
charming way in which I generally spent the periods 
devoted to repose. The light from the dark lantern 
was caused by that unnatural and protracted stare of 
mine, and may be seen by anybody else who looks 
long enough ; and the whispering I heard, and the 
glass-cutting, was the blood doing something or other 
it should not have done about my ears, I suppose : but 
it is easy enough to be scientific and explanatory by 
daylight. 

When I went to the military college, my disease was 
in xio way bettered; but, thanks to my strenuous 
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exertions, it got no worse, and certainly became more 
capable of concealment. Boy as I was, I had set myself 
to work to effect its cure ; and from that time to this, 
I have never let myself be utterly beaten. I needed 
not the chance expressions regarding "pluck" and 
" fiink," such as every school-boy hears ten times a-day, 
to teach me what the world thinks upon this matter ; 
and, knowing its judgment to be a hard one, I deter- 
mined from the first it should not be expressed upon 
me. That it was a cruelly wrong and unjust one, I 
found out soon enough at the college: I found there 
every description of cruelty in active operation, and 
delight in giving pain to be actually the leading char- 
acteristic of the corps of gentlemen-cadets. I saw 
authority lending itself to assist the oppressors and to tie 
the hands of the oppressed. When a large corporal 
beat wantonly a small cadet — more helpless than a 
woman, because, by the military regulations, he was 
forbidden to defend himself — I discovered the tyrant 
might still be considered a very courageous fellow ; and, 
from these circumstances, I began to be more easy in 
my mind. For if the general opinion decreed that a 
physical disability to face danger calmly was worse 
than a morbid lust for inflicting pain upon helpless per- 
sons, it was clear that the general opinion could neither 
be right nor valuable. I knew that I myself would 
rather be shot — if it could be done, as Bob Acres wished 
it to be, " unawares " — than commit an act of cruelty. 
I knew that I had the greatest moral courage, and could 
have addressed 5000 Tories with enthusiasm upon the 
rights of men, provided only that they kept the peace ; 
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and because the whir of a cricket-ball made me tremble, 
because a fear came over me in peril that I could no 
more prevent than a landsman can sea-sickness, was I 
to be an outcast and a pariah among such men as the 
corporal? Now, the corporal was half the college, and 
would be the other half when the other half was old 
enough. No ; I knew that I had a contemptible weak* 
ness, not easily cured or concealed, but I no longer 
humbled myself in the dust, or made myself miserable 
about what I could not help. 

I purposely attended the fencing-rooms to accustom 
myself to the sight of naked steel ; I stood as close to 
the cannon as was permitted by the gunners; and I 
climbed far higher up the gymnastic-pole than my 
brain could easily bear. That soldiering was just the 
profession least adapted for me, I was convinced — ^but 
my family was not rich enough to justify my throwing 
up my chance of a commission — so I adapted myselt* 
for it as well as I could. Of course, there were many 
cowards besides myself; and whether they were hang- 
dog, shambling poltroons, or bragging, lying Bessuses, 
I saw through them like glass. 

All deeds of violence on my part, however justified 
and called for by the occasion, were the results of 
prudence and reflection. The sense of shame, and the 
fear of detection, had to reinforce mere honest indig- 
nation before I went into action: though my nature 
was s:nsi ive and impulsive enough, anger was no 
match for fear. Staying at a cadet firiend's house in 
a vacation, this incident happened to me : I was 
accompanying his two sisters from an afternoon con- 
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cert in the town, when a couple of young dandies 
insulted them ; they followed so closely, that it was 
impossible but that their impertinent remarks must 
have been heard. I was indignant beyond measure; 
but in the ladies' presence, of course, both words and 
deeds were out of the question : I therefore saw them 
home before I confronted their tormentors. They were 
tall unwhiskered youths, with foolish but not wicked 
faces, and upon one of them, who wore a moustache, 
I turned rapidly, as the door closed upon my charges, 
with my cane in hand. I saw him draw one leg back 
irresolutely, which cost him a thrashing at least as 
much as did his insolence; for I gave him a one-two 
over the head and shoulders as decisively as a Fighting 
Fitzgerald might have done. I don't know whether he 
fled first or the other, but I found myself pursuing them 
both through the streets of Roughfield, at the paxie of 
about fifteen miles an hour. I was, as might be per- 
haps expected, one of the fastest runneis of my day, 
and it was easy for me to get near enough to the un- 
caned one to trip him into the gutter, and administer 
a three-four in continuation of the tune I had played 
so satisfactorily upon his friend : a policeman then came 
up, and I gave him into custody. K I had hired the 
creatures to behave as they did, nothing could have 
gone off more charmingly. When my ho st. Jack Stan 
hope, heard the circumstances, he was quite delighted, 
and grateful to me beyond measure. " If," said he, 
" the man in custody should want satisfaction for the 
licking you gave him, he must have it from me, mind." 
I said, at first, I should much prefer shooting him myself, 
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but gradually suffered myself to be overruled ; however, 
we thought it better not to press the charge, and the 
accused thought it better to take himself off quietly. 
But I was the lion of Roughfield for days — Mr Stan- 
hope's friend, who had horsewhipped two ruffians for 
winking at ilir Stanhope's sisters. I believe, during 
that period, I might have taken my choice out of a 
dozen young ladies for my bride; but I was not in 
want of a wife, but of a reputation. 

The usual routine of a military college was at last 
over, and I found myself a commissioned officer of the 
200th regiment. My comrades, upon the whole, were 
a lighthearted, generous set of fellows, and one or two 
of them right true friends indeed. There was but one 
entirely black sheep in all the flock — Lieutenant Bulls- 
eye. He could sing well, play whist tolerably, and, 
provided all things went smoothly with him, was rather 
a jovial person, so that, I am sorry to say, he was not 
unpopular ; but he was infamously cruel both to man 
and horse, sneering and overbearing in manner, and 
absolutely offensive to all persons who expressed opi- 
nions contrary to his own, which happened to be singu- 
larly bad ones. When he was in wine, the lieutenant 
was something awful ; and he was in wine from eight 
o^clock P.M. to three o'clock a.m. invariably. He did 
not like me from the first, and took every means of 
letting me know it Now it was my sword-belt that was 
awry, and now my shako should have been in place of 
tlie forage-cap ; or I made such a row at mess, or I was 
a «alky dog that never spoke. I flattered myself, per- 
haps with reason, that I, from the military college, knew 
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as much of regimental regulations as Lieutenant Bulls- 
eye from nowhere, and had probably had as good op- 
portunities as he of learning how to behave myself at 
dinner ; but he was determined to bully me, and bully 
me he did. Affairs had come to that crisis when opinion 
began to be divided as to whether I " took it deuced 
good-naturedly from Bullseye," or did not dare resent 
it. I had had it on my lips a score of times to warn 
him that I would throw a bottle at him if he said 
another word ; but there's many a slip 'twixt the bottle 
and lip, and I had never yet mustered the pluck to do 
it. One trick he played me might have ruined me for 
ever but for the merest accident. Half-a-dozen of us 
had been out into the country, and were about returning 
in a mail-phaeton and a dog-cart. Bullseye had been 
as disagreeable as usual during the day, and had not 
improved since dinner-time ; I had left the room to 
avoid him, and was lounging by the inn-door looking 
on at the harnessing of the horses ; and, the windows 
of the apartment I had just quitted being open, I was 
fortunate enough to hear the following plot : — It was 
proposed, amidst several "too bads" and "precious 
shames ;" but Bullseye, by reason of his " bad emi- 
nence," managed to get it carried. The party, under 
this and that excuse, were to go back in the phaeton, 
and leave me to drive home alone; the five were to 
get on very fast, attire themselves as highwaymen, and 
stop poor me on the heath in the dark night. And as 
they plotted, so it came to pass ; but I myself was 
armed by that time with more evil eggs and rotten 
oranges than are usually stowed in front of a young 
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gentleman's dog-cart, and singling out my especial foe 
from the rest, I made his black crape but a very small 
protection to hkn. 

One night, he went a little further than any of his 
previous experiments : he told me, in the presence of 
several others, that, as it was his guard-night, he in- 
tended to come and duck me in the morning between 
two and three; and I told him, on my part, that I 
should like to see him at it. This was accepted as a 
regular challenge, and I knew that the auditors would 
make up their minds permanently, according to my be- 
haviour. I was, I confess, burning with a very consid- 
erable passion for revenge by this time, and I arranged 
my plans with care ; they were simply the placing of 
a couple of heavy iron candlesticks by my bedside, 
and the waiting until it was time. My friend came up 
through the dark as cautiously as a cat ; but fear has a 
perfect hearing, and I caught the ring of a scabbard 
against the banisters well enough ; I heard his footfall 
on the landing, too ; and allowing, as I thought, just so 
much interval as would have brought him to the door, 
I let fly one of my missiles as hard as I could fling it. 
He was nearer than I had calculated, and fell with a 
groan close by me ; and I leaped out in horror to strike 
a light. My feet got into the water that was doubtless 
flowing from his broken jug, and I slipped up. When 
I had lit the candle, I found the lieutenant seemingly 
dead upon the floor, and the wet on the floor to be 
caused by a pool of blood that was increasing momently 
from a wound over his temple. The unfortunate prac- 
tical joker was in hospital for seven months, and he 
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bore that terrible lesson written over his brow to his 
grave. Upon consultation with his intimates, he came 
to the conclusion that, under the circumstances — I had 
every day inquired after his health — it would be better 
to cut than to shoot me ; and, except when regimental 
duty required, we never spoke to each other again. I 
cannot but recommend some such similar course of pro- 
ceeding to all young ensigns troubled with Bullseyes : 
the remedy is severe, but it is, I believe, the best one. 
If you are plucky and strong — ^which you are not likely 
to be, or Bullseye would not be there — get out of bed, 
and lick him by all means ; but, otherwise, take to your 
iron candlestick. 

There was one man, Captain Childers, in the old 
200th, who would have redeemed the character of any 
regiment, although composed otherwise of Bullseyes. 
Without being what is called pious, the captain was the 
most unaffectedly good man I ever knew ; the soldiers 
of his own company positively adored him ; and the 
mess, though he was never a late sitter, nor more than 
a tolerable hand with a cue or a card, gave him 
three-times-three with greater enthusiasm than to any 
other man. Although obviously generous, and living 
in better style than most of us, his expenditure was 
not what might have been expected from one of his 
supposed fortune. I had heard this remarked by 
youngsters more than once, and confirmed by some 
gray-haired captain or veteran subaltern raised for good 
conduct from the ranks. " Childers spends all his 
money," they said, "in buying pleasures for other 
people ;" and, certainly, if a good fairy ever did wear 
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the wings of a grenadier captain, it was in the gallant 
200th, under the mortal appellation of Childers. 

When my name was on the top of the list of ensigns, 
but nothing but death could have made me a lieutenant, 
the fairy took me for a walk upon Chatham ramparts ; 
and the conversation turning upon the purchase-system, 
I expressed my opinion against it strongly enough. 
" Look at Captain Sloman, who is only one step before 
you," I said, " and has been in the regiment fifteen 
years longer than yourself ! Look at young Greenom, 
who is the third purchasing ensign, who will walk over 
my head ; and only watch the trickery and black-leg- 
ging that take place all the year round, about buying 
this and that man out of the regiment altogether, that 
the rich ones may get on, and four hundred pounds is 
wanted from one, and two hundred pounds from another, 
according as he is benefited by the alteration." 

" All quite true," replied Childers ; " and although 
the purchasing system does prevent great senility among 
the commanding officers, it is, upon the whole, a very 
indifferent plan ; but remember, you need only have 
the regulation money — ^which you are actually forbidden 
to exceed — once lodged at Cox's, and no power on earth 
can oblige you to be passed over." 

" Yes, captain. But what young man is prepared, 
with ever so much justice on his side, to dare the in- 
dignation of his brother officers in thus stopping the 
promotion of half the regiment ? Could any more odious 
system have been contrived than this, which renders an 
honest man who does his duty an object of contempt ? 
And, moreover, how few of us have even this regulation 
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money ? Where, for instance, am I to look for it, or 
Jones, or Smith, or Robinson?" 

" That," said the captain, speaking slowly, and with 
some hesitation, " is just what I wanted to get at. The 
fact is, I have some loose cash lying idle ; and if you 
will permit me to lend it to you until you are a general 
officer, with a regiment of your own, and the command- 
antship, say, of Chatham, it will confer on me a great 
pleasure. No, there's no obligation ; I look upon it 
quite as an investment, I assure you, and the money 
shall be lodged for you at once. You will be quiet 
about this, please, to everybody, and hint, if people 
wonder, at an unexpected legacy. 

Captain Sloman, whom Childers had insisted on 
placing before himself on the Army List, had had a 
legacy of this sort before me, and four or five other 
officers besides ; and, thanks to our common benefactor, 
I was a lieutenant before the year was out. My grati- 
tude to this man turned to affection, which increased 
as I came to know him better ; firom his companion, I 
became his friend. I talked to him unreservedly, as I 
would have talked to a wise and tender-hearted elder 
brother ; and, at last, I told him all. I had read of 
some, similarly afflicted with myself, who had found 
noble mentors — ^men who, brave as lions themselves, 
had pity and advice for their weaker brethren — and 
Childers, I said to myself, is surely one of these. I 
revealed my secret ; I said to him, the man whom you 
have made your friend is a coward. 

I knew at once that I had gone too far ; I had rashly 
judged this high-minded, honourable man to be able 
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to reason calmly even on this matter. He could not 
conceal from me that he was deeply shocked : he said 
I was most culpable in entering the service at all ; that 
I ought to leave it while no mischief had yet been 
done ; and then, on a sudden, the remembrance of what 
he had done for me struck him, and he coloured to the 
very roots of his hair. I said I would sell out, if he 
pleased, as I was in his hands — a cruel and improper 
speech enough, but I was very angry and disappointed 
— ^but he only replied, " Let us sleep on this, and talk 
more about it to-morrow morning." 

I tossed and tumbled sleepless on my little camp-bed, 
cursing my folly and anathematizing the whole martial 
race; but, soon after dawn, Childers came in with 
outstretched hand ; and " Forgive me, my dear fellow ; 
you were right," he said : " your conduct has been very 
praiseworthy. By all means, seek every opportunity 
of strengthening your nerves ; and I hope, please God, 
to see you one day by my side in battle for God and 
the Queen against somebody." 

Not eighteen months from that time, the news of the 
declaration of war with Russia came to us while at 
mess, and I cheered as lustily as any : perhaps the 
danger seemed then so distant, or else, as I believe, 
my desire to show myself worthy of the trust which 
Childers had in me, outweighed my fears. The town 
where we were quartered was soon ringing with prepa- 
ration for the field ; the harbour was choked with frigates 
und transports for embarkation; and among the first 
regiments that received the route for the East was the 
old 200th. 
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In the dirty troop-ship Obstinate, I was soon con- 
vinced that fear itself was not without a master : unac- 
customed as I was to the ocean, I saw, in the Bay of 
Biscay, wave after wave rise above the topmast of our 
vessel, and gulf after gulf yawning to receive us, with- 
out a touch of terror. If men had hauled me from my 
noisome berth, or torn me from the deck-side, to which 
I was generally lashed, to hurl me into those roaring 
depths, I should neither have been alarmed or surprised. 
Unutterable sickness had seized upon body and soul ; 
but when we had passed the Straits, and the fair blue 
• Mediterranean broke into smiles around us, it seemed 
as if I was waking in heaven after purgatorial pains. 
I promenaded the deck, and listened to the inspiriting 
" Cheer, Boys, Cheer," of our good band with a high 
heart. The incessant note of war that pealed from 
everywhere was irresistibly blithe ; and the enthusiasm, 
and sensibly closer alliance among ourselves, invigo- 
rated me greatly. To a constitutional coward, a danger 
that threatens him in common with others, is light com- 
pared with one which affects him alone ; that want of 
reliance and distrust which he feels in himself, he is far 
from transferring to his companions ; he is inclined 
rather to believe in their invincibility, in proportion as 
he doubts his own ; and of all the hopeful hearts that 
beat at Gallipoli in 1854, there was none that looked 
forward to the issue of the coming conflict with less 
mistrust than mine. 

I purposely confined myself as much as possible to 
this general anticipation ; I carefully shut out all morbid 
forebodings of what might happen to me personally ; I 
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prayed fervently to be rendered a brave man, for my 
country's sake ; I called every reflection of prudence, 
and every sentiment of honour, to aid my determination. 
I think no man in the British army had so hard a battle 
to fight before he touched Bussian soil as I. 

On Thursday the 14th of September, we came in 
sight of the long level coast whereon we were to land, 
and unfortunately our regiment disembarked on that 
very day ; I slept that night in a pouring rain without 
any sort of roof to shelter me. Childers and I had got 
under the lee of a hayrick for some time ; but a stronger 
than we, a general with his whole staff, indeed, dislodged 
us from that enviable position. What a miserable ap- 
pearance did that bright army of the day before present 
at daybreak ! A drizzling rain was still falling dully 
upon garments abready like so much sponge ; the very 
bugles seemed to have water in their waking notes ; 
and the flags, that were set here and there to mark the 
ground to be taken up by the different divisions, clung 
miserably together in wet folds. Nearly a week was 
passed in this picknicking fashion ; and, except a little 
skirmishing with Cossacks and the visits of a stray 
cannon-ball or two, which did no execution, we saw 
and heard little of the Russians. On the 19th, we en- 
camped on the north side of the Alma. The position 
of my regiment, as we moved forward on the following 
morning to the river-bank, was almost on the extreme 
left of the army ; before us spread great cliffs of some 
700 feet in height, intersected by deep ravines, and 
between them and the stream were broad belts of vine- 
yard ; a fair prospect to look upon as nature made it. 
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But besides the ravines, there were trenches dug along 
the hillside, and a great triangular battery near the 
summit ; other lesser batteries could be seen command- 
ing the approaches ; and the broken ground in front, 
as was soon discovered, was set with riflemen. Our 
noble ships had sailed beside us as we marched, and 
their shells cleared the more exposed heights of the 
hill of its defenders pretty rapidly. To avoid the fire 
from the Russian guns, we were, most of us, lying upon 
the ground in waiting for the signal to advance, I lay 
quite quiet, with my hand upon my heart, to feel how 
it was going : it was going a good deal faster than I 
could have wished ; my sword, too, seemed to tremble 
in my hand rather more than mere excitement account- 
ed for. The hipiiling of the balls certainly sounded 
terribly, and the bursting of the shells a good deal 
worse. In the front, the Russian village was a mass of 
flame and smoke ^ and to the right, amidst continuous 
streams of fire, I could see the attack of the French. 
The nimble Zouaves went up the hill at a trot, and 
leaped from rock to rock like chamois ; but when they 
reached the summit, they drew together their scattered 
lines, and the Russian riflemen fell back before the 
bayonet upon their main body. At this moment, and 
about two o'clock — ^for I was so " superfluous," as Fal- 
fitaff says, as to look at my watch, mechanically and 
without intent — the word was given to advance. I felt 
cold and sick as I strode forward, but with no definite 
idea of any sort ; presently, the cannon-balls made 
little lanes of us to left and right ; and a desire to press 
on took strong possession of me. In that horrible pas- 
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sage of the river, and with a consciousness of perhaps 
l^eing the individual mark of a Russian sharpshooter, I 
rememher a thought struck me, of how absurd it was to 
be in the water with one's clothes on. The next mo- 
ment we were out of line, and stumbling over fallen 
trees and amongst the vines ; and now, with a cheer 
that was useful to one at least amongst us, however it 
took away from that stock of wind which we were about 
so greatly to need, we charged the hill. 

As we left the vineyard,} and when we were first face 
to face with the great battery above us, Childers, with 
a radiant smile upon his features, ofiered me a bunch of 
grapes ; I gave him a look of gratitude for more than 
the outward and visible refreshment, and we climbed 
the steep side by side. The storm of ball and cannon- 
shot that poured upon us now was terrific ; the men fell 
dead on all sides, some dropping over with a groan, and 
some leaping up into the air with musket in hand, and 
coming to earth lifeless. 1 longed to change this horror 
for a hand-to-hand encounter, as much as the bravest. 
The volumes of smoke that rolled in front of us prevent- 
ed me from taking exact mark of our progress ; and I 
pushed forward with all my speed, with more zeal than 
knowledge. Suddenly the thick air faded for a moment, 
and I saw the parapet of the stockade right in front : 
about a dozen of our fellows were alongside of me with 
their teeth clenched and eyes absolutely darting flame. 
I remember wondering whether I looked half as formi- 
dable as they. Suddenly a tremendous mass leapt out 
of the redoubt, and the next moment I was thrown to 
the ground with a dreadfiil shock. When I came to 
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consciousness, I felt a heavy weight upon me, the body 
of a man still quivering in the throes of death ; more- 
over, I was covered with blood, which rained upon me 
from above in streams. My foe — a, Russian ensign — 
had been run through the body by my own sword, 
which I was yet holding by the hilt. In the sally from 
the battery, he had brought a musket with him as well 
as his flag, and thus encumbered, in his leap from the 
embankment had struck his bayonet into the earth and 
fallen forward with his whole weight upon my sword- 
point. To this I owed my exemption from the fiate 
that I saw had overtaken my companions. The gallant 
200th for the moment had given way. To shake my- 
self free from the dead man, and to wave his banner in 
the air with a cry, was the work of an irresistible 
impulse. I heard the cry returned ; and immediately a 
sharp pain seized me, I scarcely knew where, and I fell 
heavily, and rolled over and over again like a log. The 
gallant 200th had not been driven far : I could distin- 
guish their individual voices as they bore the Russians 
back again towards their fastness ; I could hear the 
" Steady, steady, my men," of old Captain Sloman above 
the crack of the rifles and the ring of the steel. How 
much more gratifying this would have been, I thought, 
if the Russians were not being driven across my body. 
I had their flag, too, tightly grasped in my left hand, 
and the sight of it would be sure to exasperate them. 
I do not think I had the least intention of giving it up ; 
I knew it was an opportunity for establishing a char- 
acter, such as would never return again. Slowly, and 
with extreme pain, I dragged its silken folds beneath 
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me, and covered it up as well as I could — it was not yet 
quite the time to make a boast of my trophy. I shut 
my eyes as the flying foe came over me ; they were re- 
treating backwards, and firing at every ten steps or so ; 
one of them actually loaded his gun while his foot was 
upon my chest ; then the stream of men rolled beyond 
me, and I knew my friends were close at hand. Sud- 
denly there was a great cry in a strange language, and 
I looked up, and saw twcf Russians rushing back to 
where I lay. The sharp hot pain of a bayonet ran 
through my side as one seized hold of the flagstaff. I 
grasped it tighter, as much through agony as determi- 
nation, and they had no time to stab again : a couple of 
grenadiers of my regiment were upon them in an in- 
stant, and I knew that I was saved. Saved, but saved 
for what ? The noise of battle increased and died away ; 
the heat of noon was succeeded by the dews of evening, 
and stiU I lay in a half faint, and choked with thirst, at 
the foot of the redoubt upon Alma Hill. I had a dull 
pain all over me ; but the woimd in my side was the 
most agonizing. I began to wish that I had been killed 
outright ; my mind wandered vaguely about, from my 
dear friends at home to the Russian ensign, whom I be- 
gan to think also my relative, and over all the events 
of my life. 

Presently a man stooped over me, and said : " Are 
you alive, sir? and will you take a dhrop o^ drink ?" 

He gave me the divinest draught — some water — 
that I ever yet tasted ; and my tongue, that had cloven 
to the roof of my mouth, was loosened. I said : " Tell 
Captain Childers of the 200th that his friend lies here 
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with a Eossian flag — don't by any means forget the 
flag — ^and here is my watch for you, with thanks, my 
man«" 

" Eape your watch, yer honour, and see how short a 
time I'll be gone for you," said the kind fellow; and 
down he ran over the heaps of Russians, as if Alma 
field had been One-tree Hill in Greenwich Park upon a 
Sunday. He soon returned with the good captain and 
a couple of scarfs to carry me down in. 

" What ! " exclaimed Childers, as I showed him my 
cherished banner, " are you, then, the young hero who 
was seen waving the Russian flag between their battery 
and themselves? — ^whose foot was first on the stockade? 
— ^who led the whole regiment by half-a-dozen yards ? 
Why, we gave three cheers for you when they shot you 
down, and swore to be revenged for so fine a fellow ; but 
we thought it was poor Bullseye." 

'^ Oh, confound BuUseye," said I. 

" Nay, don't do that," said Childers gravely; " for 
he fought like a brave soldier, and died a gallant death : 
he was run through the heaii in that same sally firom 
the guns." ^ 

My hospital was under a tilted cart for four-and- 
twenty-hours, and then I was sent on board ship, and 
afterwards to Scutari. The surgeons say I have had a 
lung shot through, and must take great care of myself; 
and I shall go hopping, like a robin on one leg, to the 
end of my life. The best balsam which my wounds 
could have had was administered to me by Childers 
himself : he procured me a copy of the general's de- 
spatch, wherein there was an especial mention of the 
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lieutenant who took the Bussian colour. The lieu- 
tenant is now therefore a captain ; and Childers, who 
is now Colonel Childers, writes to him from the trenches 
very regularly. He says he believes I behaved better, 
under the circumstances^ than any hero of the Alma 
day. 

To all my fellow-sufferers, then, this my story, with 
deep sympathy, is dedicated. Treat each your fears as 
though they were bad tempers or vicious horses, to be 
struggled with on all occasions, and never suffered to 
obtain the upper hand : call in to your assistance all 
possible aids of imagination and humour : be very cau- 
tious to keep this sad secret of yours — ^few men, and 
fewer women, are fit to be intrusted with it — I have 
told you mine for the benefit of you all. 

If you saw me with my sling and bandages, my 
grand moustaches and my Alma medal, you would, I 
think, for the future not despair. Do your best, and 
you may yet wear a feather in your caps, and that not 
a white one. 



UNDEE THE SEA. 



The town in which I am now living is much changed 
from that it was some sixty years since. My great 
aunt and her chambermaid were almost the sole in- 
habitants of a district that now numbers forty thousand 
souls. It was at the very window at which I write 
this, she sat (I have her letter by me), and wrote these 
words to her sister, dwelling inland — a shepherdess, 
with a satin gown without a waist, according to this 
picture over the mantelpiece : " The day is calm and 
pleasant, and the great vessel in the offing betwixt us 
and the £a.ir island sways not a handsbreadth, nor can 
flutter a single pennant." Then, in quite another trem- 
bling hand, and yet the same, is added : " When I had 
written that sentence, Dorothy, I looked again south- 
wards, and the sea was as still as before, and the fair 
island sparkled in the sun ; but betwixt us and it I saw 
no trace of the great three-decker. I thought my brain 
was wrong, and rang the bell for Agnes ; but when she 
too could see nothing of the ship, a horrid fear took hold 
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of me. Moreover, from the seaport, a mile away, there 
came a solemn murmur, and a fleet of fishing-boats put 
off — too late, too late, I fear — from every creek and 
cove, so that we knew the glorious vessel was gone 
down, with all her company. I hear near a thousand 
men were aboard of her ; but at present we know no- 
thing certain." 

Even to this day this thing is interesting to us ; and 
furniture enough to stock a hundred warehouses, not to 
mention snuff-boxes, card-cases,, candlesticks and knife- 
handles by thousands, have been made out of the timber 
of the sunken ship. Accounts of the dreadful accident, 
describing how she canted over on one side, bound in 
boards taken from the vessel, are raffled for at all our 
watering-plax^es. The very walking-stick I use was 
rescued from her hulk, beneath the sea,— or, at least, it 
has a brazen biography upon it that asserts so much. 
If a quarter of these things be genuine, there can be 
little left of her. Two ships were anchored over her for 
years with diving apparatus ; and fathoms deep, and 
miles away from shore, the divers plied their trade. It 
is with some of these we have to do. 

The Seven Cricketers, over against this house, was 
kept, until a few years back, by an old diver. I often used 
to wonder, when 1 was a boy, how he managed to accom- 
modate himself to that airy situation and dry skittle- 
ground after his restricted sphere of action in his great boll 
and helmet, under the midst of the sea. Thomas Head- 
furst was very communicative to me in these early days 
indeed, and I was very grateful. 1 could sit in his red- 
curtained back parlour for hours together, under a fusil- 
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lade of 8hag tobacco-smoke, to hear him tell of the 
wonders of the deep ; and he never balked m j wishes 
in that respect. His familj, he told me, had been divers 
finr centuries, long before science had interfiled with 
that profiession — when the poor 

Ceykm Direr held bis breath. 

And went all naked to the bongry sbark ; 

when stark, nude athletes, with sponges dipped in oil, 
to hold more air than longs could carry, staid their five 
and ten minutes in the caves of the sea ; when Sicilian 
Nicholas, sumamed the Fish, and webbed in hands and 
feet like a duck, plunged fathoms deep after a single 
oyster, a terribly exhausting process before even the 
smallest of barrels should have been completed, — ^who 
went in for pearls and coral, however, also, and lost his 
life in Charybdis bjr a cup too much, having already 
obtained one gold one from the whirlpool, and dipping 
fi^r another to please the king of the Two Sicilies. One 
of Mr Headfurst's ancestors, it may be, was of that 
party described by a savant of fifteen hundred, " who 
descended into the sea in a large tin kettle, with a burn- 
ing light in it, and rose up without being wet," a fi^t 
seemingly as adventurous as that of the wise men of 
Gotham in their bowL Who knows but that Thomases 
great-great-grandfather (or even grandmother) may have 
dipped, in his (or her) time for the wrecks of the Ar- 
mada, in ^^ a square box bound with iron, furnished 
with windows, and having a stool in it?" for that is 
the description of a gigantic strong box given us, by 
which two hundred thousand pounds worth of property 
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was fished up for the Duke of Albemarle, the son of 
Monk, who had drawn prizes irom vexed waters before 
him. Nay, whether our hero's family-tree had been 
bearing this submarine fruit so very long or not, it is 
certain his father followed the trade before him ; and ofi" 
the Irish coast, near Cork, his brother is or was a most 
distinguished diver. Whenever there was an adventure 
to be described a leetle too strong for even my infant 
faith, the narration was made oblique, and became a 
family incident instead of a personal reminiscence, as ; 

" It was in the year fourteen, or, it may be, fifteen, 
when the Diomede went down, off Deal, and the guv'nor 
and a chum of his, named Bluffy, was appointed to be 
under the sea; for we be captains, like, and masters 
and all, when a ship once goes to the bottom, and 
wears, by consequence, a very singular uniform. Now, 
there was no better water-workmen in the Channel than 
them two; and they would have been employed still 
more constantly, and been yet better to do in the world, 
but for being so precious fond of their game of cribbage. 
All day long, in some little parlour like this present, 
they'd be knobbing, and heeling, and going, so that 
they was seldom ready when they was wanted, and 
went by the name of the Fifteen Two. However, the 
Diomede had bars of gold in her, and it was of the ut- 
most consequence to work at her as hard and fast as 
might be. So Bluffy and the guv'nor was hauled out 
of their snug parlour to the minute, never mind where 
the game was, and out they was rowed to the lugger 
moored above the wreck, and down they was lowered 
in the bell. On one of those mornings, especially, they 
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had a great mind to throw up their commissions, and go 
on pegging away all their lifetimes ; but they thought 
better of it, and went aboard. Now, they was accus- 
tomed to be below a good long time, only this day they 
stayed a precious deal longer, and the crew above began 
to be alarmed, and to think there was something wrong 
with the air-tube. Howsomever, as no signal had been 
given to draw up, they sent down a third man in a 
helmet, to see what had become of 'em, and a precious 
sight he sees : Bluffy and the guv'nor in their diving- 
dresses, sitting in the bell like a couple of magnified 
tadpoles, and cutting, and showing, and cribbing, with 
the cards and the board between them, just as though 
they were in the inn parlour, except that now and then 
they was nearly being suffocated, having forgotten to 
turn the air-cock. So the end of it was. Fifteen Two 
was never allowed to go down in the bell together no 
more." 

" Dear me ! " said I, " Mr Headfurst, that seems a 
very extraordinary story." 

" Xtrorniry, I believe you," said he, " but nothing 
like a fight I had once with a lectrical eel, in fifty 
fathom of water, west-by-south of St Michael's Mount, 
in Cornwall. It was one of my earliest jobs, and I 
wasn't thoroughly used to the work at that time ; and I 
hadn't a mate, either, to go down with me. It's a 
fright'ning thing that sinking sinking out of sight of 
everything, a'most, without knowing w here you're going 
to, nor what you may find when you get there. This 
time the bell missed the wreck I was arter, entirely 
(which, as it happen'd, however, was a very fortunate 
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circumstance), and I was lowered down to the very 
bottom. Half way down, Master James, what should 
come into the machine but an enormous 'lectrical eel. 
He came in, young master, and he stopped in ; and the 
higher the water rose in the bell, the nigher I got to 
the 'lectrical eel. I pulled my precious legs up on the 
seat, I promise you, and sat tailor fashion all the rest of 
the way ; but when we touched ground at last, I wasn't 
above an inch or two off the beast, — ^boxed up under 
the ocean, within a couple of inches of being shocked to 
death. Well, as I said, I was new to the work, and 
having banged at him with a pickaxe till I was tired, 
and he slipped away from me just like oil, I thought it 
would be an easier thing to suffocate him than me ; so 
I didn't turn no air on for ever so long, and found my- 
self getting black in the face, while the animal was 
swimming and gliding like a gentleman in easy circum- 
stances enjoying the spectacle, and every now and then 
a-splashing with his tail for moderate applause. So I 
gave up that dodge just in time, and resumed my pick. 
The more I picked, however, the less he chose, which 
was an unappreciated joke I 'made to myself during 
those tryihg events themselves, and I was obliged to 
try summut else. I laid bare the floor of the bell 
(which we can do within an inch or so), got him into 
shallow water, and very soon finished him off. The 
skin is in the big chest, in my bed-room, and measures 
a hundred and twenty feet from tip to tip. I regret to 
say that the key is lost, or I should have great pleasure 
in showing it to you." 
Once upon a time I persuaded Mr Headfurst to let 
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me accompany him on one of his submarine visits to the 
great three-decker which I fir^t spoke of as sunken op- 
posite. I was in a flutter of fright and joy such as 
youths who have only been down in the bell at the 
Polytechnic can form no idea of. I had the perfectest 
confidence in the machine, and, above all, in my friend 
Thomas, but still I was in a greater state of "blue 
funk" than most boys of fifteen have ever any reason to 
be. The bell could hold but two, so I took the place 
of the other diver — ^though, of course, without a helmet 
— opposite Thomas. I had become quite accustomed 
by this time to his hideous apparel above-board and on 
land, but as we sank lower and lower, and the light 
grew dimmer and dimmer, that terrible shako of his, 
and his pipes, and his paraphernalia, grew frightfully 
unnatural to my perturbed vision, and I thought whether 
he might not be Davy Jones himself, and the bell his 
" locker." Now and then some strange and dreadful 
fish glided in upon us, but one glimpse of Thomas 
drove him out in an instant, and I didn't wonder. 
Nevertheless, it was far worse when I was left in the 
machine alone — with the fullest instruction, of course, 
as to air tubes, but also in the deadliest terror of for- 
getting them — ^while my friend (the only friend I had 
in all the sea) went about his business over the wreck — 
a very wondrous experience that, and not easily for- 
gotten. Many reflections of an original character ought 
to have occurred to me, without doubt, which I should 
have now described, but, as I said before, I was far too 
frightened to think of anything except air-tubes and 
getting up again. After the longest half-hour anybody 
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ever passed in their lives, my merman reappeared. 
He had fixed his hooks ,and eyes round a great brass 
carronade, and was extremely buoyant in consequence. 

" But," said he, when we were in his snug parlour 
again that evening, and he had been congratulating me 
on my prowess ; " but. Master James, you must come 
down with a helmet some day, and then you will see 
wonders." 

" Thank you, Thomas," said I, " all the same, but 
enough is as good as a feast ; I have had my duck, and 
enjoyed it, nor do I want another. I should like, how- 
ever, to hear of anything interesting you may have met 
with under those circumstances." 

" Well, said he, and he turned his quid in his mouth, 
and brought his riglTt eye to bear steadfastly upon me, 
as was his wont during compilation ; " I will tell you 
of an occurrence that happened to my brother within 
the last few years ; he has become an altered man since, 
I assure you, and generally takes a religious work down 
in the bell with him. 

" There was a friend of his, mate to a West India- 
man, that was outward bound in a few days from Cork, 
and Bill, my brother, and he had had a difference; 
what the quarrel began about I don't rightly know, but 
the mate abused Bill's profession, and called him an 
amphiberous lubber, or something like that, and Bill 
abused the mate and wished him imder the sea, with 
never an air-tube ; and the ship sailed without making 
it up. My brother was very sorry when it was too late 
— ^for amphiberous lubbers has their feelings like other 
folks — and greatly shook when news was brought, next 
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morning, that the vessel had gone down not three miles 
from shore, with every bouI on board. Just at starting, 
as it might be — ^with all her passengers so full of hope, 
agoing to join their friends again — she struck upon a 
rock off Early Point, and settled down, as it was sup- 
posed, about midnight in a few minutes. There was a 
good cargo of spice, and Bill was, of course, sent for 
immediate; there was but few bodies floated to shore, 
and, knowing he would see some terrible sights, he was 
not over-pleased at the job ; but tmtil they could get 
more divers there was no choice, so down he goes to the 
vessel, and finds her fallen betwixt two reefe of rock, 
bolt upright, with masts standing and sails set, just as 
she settled dowiu She looked, he said, for all the world 
like any ship upon the surface, except that there was a 
hole broken in her side, where she had struck ; her boats 
were slung almost uninjured, coils of rope were lying 
on the main-deck, the hatches were open and the door 
above the chief cabin stairs ; the wet, swift fishes darted 
in and out of it, and the crabs were going about their 
work already when my brother descended. There were 
six or seven men in the cabin, gentlemen passengers, 
and a card or two that floated about showed they had 
been playing when the vessel struck; some of them 
were even standing upright, just as they started from 
their seats when they felt the shock, and one had a 
dreadfiil look, with pale, parted lips, as though a cry of 
agony had just escaped them ; a young man and a girl 
— so like as to be sworn brother and sister — were em- 
bracing for the last time ; the heaving of the sea, scarce 
felt at such depth, swayed all the figures to and fro — 
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without a touch of decaj^ and instinct with all but life, 
was that ship's company. The captain^ in his cabin, 
slept his last sleep quite placidly. The sailors, for the 
most part, were drowned within their hammocks, only 
those whose duty necessitated their being on deck were 
washed off and driven ashore. The darkness had been 
so deep as to render the best look-out futile, the strongest 
swimming of no avail. All these things were sad 
enough, and Bill's nerves, iron as they were, were 
shaken sadly. Wandering about that living charnel- 
house, attired so unnaturally, seeking for gold in the 
very heart of ocean, it was terrible, and yet, Master 
James, though you look so shocked, it was his honest 
business so to do, and a far less hateful way of getting 
on in the world than is practised in high places daily ; 
still, when he had found what he wanted, and, laden 
with as many bags as he could carry, was returning to 
the main-deck by another way, it seemed to him the 
worst job he had been ever set to do — and, lo I at the 
foot of the companion-ladder, he met the man he knew 
so well, and parted with in wrath so lately, with one 
hand on the round, as if in the act of flight. The look 
upon the drowned man's face seemed to reproach him 
for his latest wish, so that he dared not put him aside 
and pass by, but turned back and went upon deck by 
the road he came; nor ever after that dreadful sight 
could brother Bill be brought to venture down into the 
sunk West Indiaman." 

" Dear me, Mr Headfurst," I said, " I never heard so 
frightful a tale in all my life." 

" Nor I neither, Master James, but it's true enough, 
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and 80 my brother will tell you if you ask him. I 
don't happen, just at present, to remember his address, 
but he dives a good deal still, off the east coast of 
Ireland." 



ON THE DOWNS. 



I HAVE lived on the Downs from boyhood — by which 

I mean the Berkshire Downs, not those in the Channel ; 

and the period of juvenescence, not the revolving object 

that marks the highway for the ships — and know every 

molehill betwixt Marlborough and Streatley. They 

form a vast expanse of undulating grass, interspersed 

with young plantations or great patches of gorse, and 

still more rarely with a single stunted thorn ; a region 

where, in moonless nights and chill November fogs, 

men have been often lost and found stone-dead days 

after, though they themselves were bom amidst the 

wastes, in some of our small hidden villages which the 

well-pleased traveller comes on unawares. In snow 

time these mishaps are very frequent ; a score of places 

all about, are shown, where the starved tinker lay for 

days in the deep drift, and where the winding-sheet 

wrapt round the Swindon carrier ; and always in the 

turf a long green cross is dug for In memoriam. But, 

in the summer, these bleak and windy Downs are para- 
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disc to butterfly and bee, and all who love sweet savours 
and soft airs ; they slope up from the broad rich counties 
underneath ; and all along the verge, for many miles, 
the prospect is most fair. The teeming fields that 
fringe the banks of the Thames are thickly set, on 
either side, with halls and pleasant parks ; the oldest 
churches in the land are there, with towers and 
steeples gray, and gaudy vanes above them, glimmering 
amidst the belts of wood like stars. See, from this 
heathy knoll lies Alfred's birthplace, westward; and 
ftirther to the right, old Abingdon ; beyond which, hid- 
den by the hill, is Oxford, a great crowd of towers and 
spires! 

StiU more to westward, and beneath us still, runs the 
old Roman road, the highway once perhaps of Caesar's 
legions ; from here the startled herdsman might have 
marked their burnished eagles, and spear and helmet 
flashing back the sun. Upon our Downs, too, there are 
yet huge camps, miles round, with difficult fosse and 
rampart trebly piled, where Dane and Saxon struggled 
for the isle ; and high-buUt barrows, lofty mounds of 
green, the burial-places for the victors' bones : we dig 
them — ^impious work — ^from time to time, and find old 
swords and armour, Roman coins, and bits of what, 
maybe, were Roman noses : and over all now dance the 
little fays, or seem to dance, in many a verdant ring, 
and bloom the gay down-flowers, red and blue; the 
shepherd's thyme, too, and the shepherd's weatherglass, 
that opens to the sun and shuts to rain. The spreading 
mushroom loves our Downs fhe best of all ; the tufted 
plover pipes along our leas ; the quail, though not in 
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Buch great flocks as Israel saw, the dotterel, the moor 
bnzzard, have their haunts amongst us, and the kite 
with hovering wings. 

Along the summit of our range a level road of grass 
runs, banked on either side, for thirty miles — the British 
ridgeway that once led from Streatley, the chief town 
of the Atrebatii, to their great temple at Stonehenge : 
it passes by the high Cuckhamsley Hill that crowns 
the^ Downs — a lonely barren place (save for a young 
plantation) where once was a vast market held, until 
King James the First, to benefit a favourite lord, re- 
moved it to the town four miles away, in those good old 
Protectionist times of his. On these same Downs the 
Cross of Christ was planted first in England ; under 
this same hill, King Cwichelm, our first Christian king, 
was buried. Beside the hill, and parallel to the ridge- 
way — along which now, instead of naked Britons, pass 
huge droves of cattle out of Wales to the Saltmarshes 
— there runs the Devil's Ditch ; it is but five feet broad, 
and for what purpose made, except to mark the bound- 
ary of neighbour states, we cannot guess ; but the people 
ascribe it to his Satanic majesty, who dug it in one 
night for twenty miles, and afterwards scraped his 
spade upon the summit of the Downs, whence rose 
Cuckhamsley. So we have enough to think of here — 
Britons, Danes, Saxons, Romans, Christianity, and the 
Devil: and moreover, in the level bottom eastward, 
Cromwell encamped after the field of Newbury, and the 
next night the Loyalists occupied his ground. King 
Charles took up his quarters by the Ye, in this our own 
dear village, and supped, I doubt not well, with Bishop 
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(Goodman. Save for these wondrous memories of theirs, 
our Downs were little else but pasturage for sheep until 
the last half century. At Ilsey, eighty thousand sheep 
haye in one day been penned, and for two days before 
its market all the air is white with dust and loud with 
barks and bleats, and every wayside hedge is^ fringed 
with wooL We ourselves, indeed — the inhabitants — 
were almost tmknown to the general public before that 
time; two or three musty antiquarian societies, and 
that small portion of the sporting world that affects 
coursing — ^for nowhere is such coursing as with us — 
held us in praise and honour ; but it was reserved for 
the present century to thrust upon us greatness and 
publicity, and make us in return (you may be sure) a 
source of very considerable profit. Our Downs are now, 
in &ct, the haunt of what Bell's Life calls the Fraternity, 
and what people generally call the Betting Ring. They 
are in the hands of the hon. the members of the Jockey 
Club, of the owners of racehorses and of their adminis- 
trators and assigns — ^which obviates using disagreeable 
expressions — the private and public trainers, stud- 
grooms, stable-boys, and touts. The Downs, indeed, 
have not changed masters, but considerable tracts of 
them have become — by sufferance, payment of rent, or 
tribute of manure — ^most excellent and extensive gallop- 
ing-grounds. 

Between Paddington and Didcot, among your fellow- 
travellers in the railway carriage, is pretty sure to be 
one at least of these gentry ; an owner about to make a 
secret trial between two favourites ; a tout whose object 
is to prevent it being secret ; or a sporting gentleman 
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of some sort bound for the Downs, to pick up, generally, 
information. If you make a remark upon the weather 
being favourable at last to the country at large, all these 
three classes will reply : " Ah, it'll make the ground 
deuced heavy for the Bath racesf^ though." They are 
like engaged young ladies, alid caie nothing for any 
subject unconnected with the ring ; they are fall of the 
most solemn and sacred facts respecting the Brother to 
Boiardo, imparted to them in confidence by parties who 
ought to know ; if you get very intimate with the two 
latter kind, they will perhaps permit you to stand in for 
a good thing, upon the payment of a fiver or a tenner — 
which last is a bank-note and not a musical performer 
' — ^according to the prospects of success. The higher 
members of this profession, it may be observed, are con- 
tinuously sucking cane-tops and handles of hunting- 
whips, while the inferior wders devour vast quantities 
of straw. 

Let us accompany any of these to the chief exercis- 
ing ground upon the Downs any summer morning be- 
tween nine and twelve. It is common to several train- 
ers, and the various bodies of cavalry keep pretty wide 
apart. Most of the horses are in a complete suit of 
embroidered clothes, with coverings over the head and 
ears, and little gaiters above their fetlocks; they are 
entered probably in approaching race-meetings, and are 
sweating down every ounce of superfluous flesh ; where 
parts of their natural coats are to be seen, they shine 
like mirrors; those without clothes start with one of 
these from under the hill, and race with them at utmost 
speed for distances varying from half a mile to two 
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miles : the trainera watch their eveiy stride, and notice 
» ■J^.^.t „ »..«,i.g ™1 a. fte c». ™, 
be. 

These men haye all one wary and impassive look ; 
dressed, too, almost exactly alike, with a white silk 
scaxf pinned with a horse's foot, and trousers tight to 
the leg. Some have the morning papers in their hands, 
and are comparing their books with the latest betting ; 
some are what is called " letting out" at their jockeys for 
misconduct, which they accomplish with much energy 
and varied epithet ; and some are standing with their 
legs very wide apart, doing nothing particular — except 
of course the suction before alluded to. 

We have an acquaintance of some years with this 
particular gentleman, and are privileged to address him: 
" Why, Mr Chi&ey, do you enter that little horse of 
yours for a race like the Derby, when you know he has 
no chance with Sharpshooter; don't intend to run 
him ; and must needs pay twenty-five poimds forfeit ? " 
" Sir," says he (and he will tell you the whole truth if 
there is no professional reason for adopting a contrary 
course), " one does pay a good many twenty-five pounds 
in this world for the mere satisfaction of being in with 
a good un !" This gentleman, it will be observed, is 
an acute philosopher ; he is also a consummate man of 
business, and after the Derby is run next Wednesday, 
will be worth twenty thousand pounds, or remain no 
worse than at present. But here is the crack. Sharp- 
shooter himself, about to take his second gallop ; not a 
large horse he looks, and hampered with a weight of 
clothes — ^yet see what he shall do I Three other (un- 
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clothed) horses are placed at equal distances of about 
half a mile apart ; the hindmost starts with the favourite 
at ftdl speed, and gets him into his stride at once ; when 
they arrive opposite the second horse, he takes up the 
running, and so on to the third, who finishes, and is 
also beaten ofi*: these three animals have been kept en- 
tirely for the use and benefit of Sharpshooter for the 
last three months. Let us come as close to him as the 
jock will let us — and that is not very close, for how 
does he know but that we have laid a plum against 
him, and are compassing his death ? — and listen with 
what evenness he breathes ; scarcely a sign of that long 
course of his at fullest speed. What indefatigable pains 
have been expended on his training, what watch has 
been kept upon his slightest change, what close precau- 
tion now over his safety, closer as the day draws near ! 
To hurt that horse, ever so slightly, and to be detected 
by his stable, would be a murder matter for the coroner ; 
two strong men and a savage bulldog are his com- 
panions every night. 

He has been attended from his birth like a young 
prince, by lords in waiting and grooms of his chamber ; 
his noble owner, so proud was he of possessing a colt 
by Musketeer out of Popgunetta, gave a party to com- 
memorate his foaling ; his fashionable arrival was also 
in the Morning Post, for he was entered for the Derby 
after next, in the first month of his existence ; at that 
miniature period he began to be calculated upon, and 
hedged about, and stood in with, and made a good 
thing of, until this present time, when he has reached 
the culminating point of the " perfect certainty" of his 
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stable. In some little sheltered paddock aboat one of 
our Down villages he enjoyed a mother's love and the 
tender solicitude of his trainer ; as soon as haj and 
bran and com began to be palatable to him he got 
them ; when he became bored with milk and domesti- 
city they were withdrawn from him ; when he was yet 
a yearling, his education was not neglected ; a halter 
was cunningly contrived about his head, with a ring 
through it in front, and the youthfiil Sharpshooter was 
" lunged," — ^that is to say, was made, at the end of a 
long rope, to gyrate in great circles on the Downs; 
afterwards he did this with cloths and blankets flapping 
all around him, to accustom him to civilisation and 
wearing apparel. The next scene of this strange his- 
tory exhibits him with a dumb-jockey on his back — ^an 
artless and honest personage of wood, by whom he is 
trained to hold his head up properly, and to submit 
himself to control ; then he is ridden by a child of eight 
or nine, whose every other word is an oath, and of a 
countenance, not roguish, alas ! but absolutely felonious; 
or by a dwarfed and stunted creature who is the child 
grown up — ^the personification of cunning and secretive- 
ness. There are exceptions, of course, even among 
racing stable-boys : but, if either phrenologists or physi- 
ologists are to be trusted, there are very few. Come 
with" me into Sharpshooter's own town and see the 
knots of idlers in its streets, the insolent leer, the bold 
dishonest eye, the hair cropped closely about the mere 
rim of forehead, and you do not need to hear the filthy 
talk, nor to mark the waistcoats reaching to the knees, 
in order to recognise these genuine ofispring of the turf. 
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They are originally brought from far and near on ac- 
count of their small stature, and, after having served 
honestly, some few of them get places as stud-grooms ; 
the majority, however, when too big to ride, are turned 
away to shift for themselves — ^which is hard on them, 
and a good deal harder on the world at large. 

But, let me return to Sharpshooter, whom I left on 
the exercising ground, with a heavy bit in his mouth 
and a light rider upon his back, somewhere about' the 
fifteenth month of his existence. He is rubbed down 
in the morning by two valets, and taken out in his gay 
raiment on the Downs from nine to twelve ; and if he 
takes a sweat or gallop, he is rubbed down on the 
ground itself, in a house built for that especial pul^ose, 
lest he should suffer from catarrh ; he is rubbed down 
when he goes home, and he is rubbed down when he 
retires to his clean and well-spread couch ; and he has 
a posset if it is supposed to be desirable. When the 
Downs themselves too are too hard for his delicate 
winged feet, a spacious strawyard is allotted to him. 
Upon the whole, I wish, in this Christian country, that 
one-half the pains to make him a good horse were spent 
in the attempt to make our fellow-countrymen, foaled 
anywhere and lunged nowhere, good men. In return, 
at two years old, our friend Sharpshooter is expected 
to win his race, and from that moment he is before the 
public, a dazzling but precarious investment; he be- 
comes the theme of half the mess-tables in England 
and its colonial dependencies, the boast of Berkshire 
yeomen, and the hope of his owner and a crowd of 
backers, as the possible winner of the Derby. From 
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that Aajy also, lie is the feared and hated of thousands, 
and the object of conspiracy among not a few. Pre- 
viously to the great event it is necessary that his speed 
and endurance should be tested by some severe trial. 
On the ground where we first became acquainted with 
him we saw him but in the company of his equals, or of 
those who, though far older than himself, had failed in 
acquiring a reputation ; behold him now as he appears 
at the private trial. 

His owner brings down with him from town some 
racer, twice the age of our young firiend, accustomed to 
the shouts of applausive hundreds on many a success- 
ful course, and with all the contempt that a favourite 
of the country always feels for a debutant. At three 
or four o'clock in the May morning these two, with 
their trainers, owners, and two trusty jocks, are on the 
Downs; the boys who rode the horses thus far — lest 
they should blab the secret — are locked up in the 
rubbing-house upon the ground, which has no windows ; 
the high gorse all about, is carefully searched for touts 
— poor wretches who have passed a prickly night in 
this pursuit of knowledge under diflSiculties — ^whom, if 
the searchers find, they drive away with whips. Sharp- 
shooter beats the " old un " in the commonest of canters, 
and home the conclave ride right merrily. Neverthe- 
less, on one of the high downs, some tout, more cunning 
than the rest, lies on his crouching belly, and through 
a telescope sees what he wants to see. That very day, 
he, or that little bird the lark, mayhap reveals the 
secret. The telegraph to town is worked, and the odds 
fall firom five to three to one. 
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To this purpose are our Downs now chiefly tnmed ; 
a strange conclusion has their history led us to — from 
the bare Briton to the clothed horse. I will but add, 
that if " the crack " be said to be " amiss " (his sex for- 
bidding it), and gets a sprain (just oyer his left shoulder), 
and does not run at Epsom after all, our Downs are not 
to blame, whoever is. 



THE MODERN ST CATHERINE: 



A ROMANCE OP A PICTURE. 



Venture with me, gentle reader, into a portion of the 
great metropolis : permit me to lead you through the 
haunts of the aliens in Leicester Square, past the Pan- 
opticon and Mr Wyld's, " the gorgeous palace and the 
great globe itself," into a little street which thence 
communicates with the Strand. It has not the air of 
hereditary grandeur and past magnificence ; no torch- 
extinguishers project before doors at which sedan and 
coach were wont in olden times to take up and set 
down ; no high black windows scowl there in deserted 
state, through which the light once flashed from chan- 
delier and mirror in the nights of ombre, basset, and 
quadrille ; nor is it aristocratic now. Its principal pro- 
ductions, as we may see and smell quite easily, are 
onions, republican serials, red-herrings, old books, and 
old clothes; yet it is in this place the first scene of 
our romance is laid, and your first introduction to St 
Catherine must needs take place. And why should it 
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not be 80 ? The drama of real life can be acted with- 
out the theatrical vestments^ and, alas ! too often with- 
ut any yestments at all ; and for a saintly heroine, 
where better shall we look for her now-a-days than by 
the poor man's side ? I make no apology, then, for 
introducing you to Blank Street, and especially to the 
book-stall on the left-hand side. 

It was ten years ago when I first stayed my footsteps 
at that dingy shop ; its contents consisted chiefly of 
old back numbers of obscure periodicals, bound up 
together with the same misplaced economy that actu- 
ates him who amalgamates his " A B Cs" and " Brad- 
shaws;" the paintings also with which the interior 
was hung were mostly hideous daubs. I was soon 
satisfied, and upon the point of passing on, when, as I 
turned my head to go, a picture upon the open door, 
which had hitherto been out of my vision, concentrated 
at once my whole attention upon it in joy and admira- 
tion. I myself have little or no artistic taste ; one or 
two water-colour paintings of scenes that are dear to 
me, adorn my little room, for the sake of their asso- 
ciations rather than their merits ; along with some 
engravings of Turner's Italian works, to remind me, in 
the noisome city, of summer and blue skies. My few 
artist-friends, indeed, make merry at my utter inability 
to pick out the gems of an exhibition, except for the 
crowd surrounding them ; but I was certain and posi- 
tive of the worth and beauty of the jewel in this dung- 
hill. It was the full-length portrait of a woman a 
little past the prime of life, not beautiftil, though full 
of grace ; with a pitying fondness in her hazel eyes, 
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and an assuring smile upon her lips, which seemed to 
breathe consolation and offer succour from the dirty 
and cobwebbed canvass. It was clearly no work of the 
old masters, nor any imitation of them ; but the blacks 
had blown down upon it in its exposed situation, and 
the rain had attempted to " clean" it in its off-hand and 
academical style, and every dirty arm that entered the 
shop must needs have given it a " colouring" and " tone" 
for months, so that it looked almost as well as Rem- 
brandt's own. With a flushed cheek and anxious voice 
most unbecoming in a purchaser, I asked its price. 
" Twenty-five pounds" was the gruff reply, given like 
a piece of government intelligence, over which he, the 
official, had no sort of control. The animal knew I was 
hooked, and jerked me quite remorselessly at once, in- 
stead of playing with me off and on. The money was 
as far above what I was justified in spending as beneath 
what I felt to be the true value of the picture. It hangs 
opposite to me as I write this, and, poor as I am, I have 
refused two hundred guineas for it. To all my ques- 
tions as to how, when, and where he had purchased it, 
the dealer refused to give any sort of answer. The pic- 
ture was there, he said, to be bought or *^ let alone," — 
a very vulgar expression — as I thought proper ; and the 
most I could extract from him, was not to sell it within 
four-and- twenty-hours. 

Putting by the business I had in hand, I betook my- 
self to an accomplished friend, a painter by nature as 
well as by profession, and returned with him to the 
shop. At first sight, he thought it wonderful that such 
a portrait could have hung there for a day without a 
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purchaser; but when we took it down to examine it 
more closely, he found a world of faults : one hand was 
pointed skywards, and the other closed round some 
object which we could not for the dirt decipher ; the 
elbow was too foreshortened, and the fingers out of 
joint, he said; the drapery, with most of the acces- 
sories, which were few enough, was yet unfinished, 
and the clouds were certainly what he denominated 
" spongy." The face was, however, without a flaw, and 
it seemed to me as if that wonderful eflfort had taken 
the painter's whole attention, and exhausted all his skill. 
The firame was ugly, and sufficiently unsuitable. When 
I had paid the money, however, my friend oflfered me 
£35 for the purchase, to the intense disgust of the 
dealer ; and I drove off with my prize homeward, ex- 
alting in its possession, and with not a little of the 
8atisfad;ion, so pardonable in a Briton, of having made 
an excellent bargain. 

I spent two days in the carefdl and judicious cleans- 
ing of my prize : every hour I gave to that employment 
drawing me closely to the exquisite face, begat a warmer 
interest in the painter, and in her he had portrayed. 
In the left-hand comer of the picture, and at the back 
of it, there was written the word " Catherine," and 
" 1846" for date. It took me time and pains to get 
that much intelligence, for letters and figures had been 
carefully painted over — and that was all. But three 
months previously, then, in all probability, the author 
of this work was living. 

With my curiosity more sharpened than ever, I re- 
turned to the dusky shop and the uncommunicative 
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salesman. A little golden argument persuaded him to 
give me the address, in Seven Dials, of a certain little 
Jew, who was a broker and a bailiff, and kept a shop 
that had all its goods turned out upon the pavement, as 
if he had been serving an " execution" on himself for 
practice. He swore, objectionably, that he knew noth- 
ing of any " Catherine, 1845." A female figure, such 
as I had described, but with no name, he had indeed 
disposed of lately, to my friend of Leicester Square — 
who did not make so bad a thing out of me after all — 
for six-and-thirty shillings, without frame. He thought 
it not a bad stroke of business. It was part of the ef- 
fects of a poor painter lately deceased, and had been 
disposed of with other almost worthless property of his. 
Now, here was a noble scheme of mine knocked on the 
head at once ! I had intended to have been the patron 
of an unknown but mighty genius. I had pictured 
myself as the tree to which his delicate and sensitive 
nature, like a parasitic plant, should cling; and to 
which, after venturing its tender limbs on this side and 
on that, and meeting everywhere with rude repulse, 
they should return for new strength and consolation. 
I — ^who could feel the power, though I had it not my- 
self, the cherisher of the sacred flame, although myself 
xmconsecrate — ^had intended to have placed the laurel- 
crown upon his head who lacked one subject, and to 
have proclaimed him sovereign whom not one voice ac- 
knowledged. Alas ! I came too late ; but not to hear 
his history, and the history of my picture. 

The Jew said there were yet other paintings, but not 
worth any man's removal : I might see them in the 
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lodgings where the dead man had dwelt. With my 
heart beating high at the thought of rescuing the works 
of some new Velasquez from desecration, Faccompanied 
the broker to a neighbouring court, and up three pair 
of stairs to a small garret. There was a sky-light in it 
certainly, but it did not look like the painting-room of 
a great artist of the modem time. 

The woman of the house, a loud expectant person, 
was loquacious enough concerning her late lodger. 

" A younff man he was, or leastways not an old man : 
maybe thirty, but he looLd forty ; Lays a-painting 
paiBtiBg, 7l drawing, and hnZxLg to himself, Uke i 
had no name except Mr Richard, as ever she heard on ; 
nobody had ever asked about him ; and 'twas twelve 
months, come Christmas, since he'd lived there. Didn't 
think he had any friends but her son Jackey ; didn't 
know what he died of; didn't know anything, except 
that she was owed a matter of six-and-forty shillings 
by him, and that she was a poor lone widow, and 
couldn't afford to lose it." 

Her son Jackey, a rather pretty curly-headed boy 
of eight or ten, was examined, and deposed : 

" Knew Mr Richard very well indeed ; didn't know 
his surname; didn't know what ^ surname' was him- 
self ; liked to see him paint, which he did beautiful, 
very much ; was very sorry he was dead, because he 
had promised to paint a picture for him, Jackey, which 
he began, but being dead, of course could do no more 
to it." Picture produced, wherein the same masterly 
hand was recognised here and there only : not a good 
likeness, but the details admirably and carefully 
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worked up. " Was quite certain Mr Richard had 
never spoken of anybody by name, except of his, 
Jackey's, mother — ^perfectly certain. Now the gentle- 
man mentioned it, remembers that Mr Richard did say 
over and over again, and many times, * Catherine ! 
Catherine 1 ' Used to speak to a picture of a woman 
in that manner which was sold at the sale. He used 
to do summut or other to that picture every day ; par- 
ticularly remembers fetching him it as Mr Richard 
lay a-bed dying, that he might write summut at the 
back of it." 

At this point Jackey's narrative dissolves in tears — 
whether at the instigation of his mother, who perceives 
" the stranger gentleman is a friend of the dead gen- 
tleman, and is come to see her righted," or on his own 
account, I cannot tell. There are a good many un- 
framed pictures about the room, small, but unfinished ; 
a pretty country scene or two, evidently fi-om nature, 
and a few portraits, apparently from memory ; but 
nothing to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
" Catherine." A rather large historical picture, just 
sketched in, the intention good and evident, but the 
figures indiflferently drawn, it seemed scarcely possible 
could have been the work of the same hand; little 
sketches — all clever — ^principally of the humorous sort, 
were scattered here and there. The whole convinced 
me that their author was one who had not given up 
existence without much struggling; had tried every 
branch of his profession to gain a livelihood^ and that 
sufficiently well to have succeeded almost in any 
one of them. That almost had ruined him. There 
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was talent, genius, eyen perfection in many things ; btit 
there was listlessness, ennuty and despair in every one. 
But the "Catherine?" That was no "clever" per- 
formance, no " excellent attempt," no 'prentice work of 
any kind ; and how he could have painted that was an 
enigma I was determined to solve. Woman re-exam- 
ined, deposed — ^that there were bundles and bundles 
of letters burnt by Jackey, at Mr Richard's desire, as 
he lay a-dying. A few, not burnt, that she had open- 
ed, in hopes to find his friends, in order that she might 
recover her rent and other matters, had the names at 
the end of each cut off or carefully erased. I could 
have them all for a shilling. So I invest that capital, 
and promise to call again about the pictures ; and re- 
warding her for her information, and the Jew for his 
assistance, I return home with my second purchase. 

I had no doubt, in my own mind, of the propriety 
of examining these letters : it was, I persuaded myself, 
with the intention of discovering the friends of this poor 
artist, and of rendering up to them the effects which 
would have a value, in their eyes, greater than in those 
of a stranger, for it could not be but such a man as he 
must have had friends at one time, if not sympathisers. 
Besides this, I confess my desire to discover the original , 
of my " Catherine" passed all bounds. 

A small packet of letters it was, that had either been 
transmitted by hand, or from which the directions and 
post-marks had been carefully erased — some of them 
apparently of recent date ; but most of them, to judge 
by the worn-out edges of their foldings and their faded 
characters, written years ago. They were in no order 
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whatever^ and had been taken haphazard^ as the woman 
said, from a heap of others* Here is one yellow with 
age, and scarcely to be deciphered, the oldest surely of 
all : the handwriting is a woman's ; but not resembling 
the poet^s description — 

As when a field of com bows all its eaxa before the roaring East ; 

but decided and distinct in every letter : — 

^^ Dearest Eichard — ^I am sorry to find you so cast 
down by your father's resolve : I do not think it less 
mistaken than you do, but it must be obeyed. Set 
yourself steadily to work at this distastefiil matter ^ do 
your very best, st whatever cost. Depression and irk- 
somenessyou must expect ; disappointment and disgust, 
indeed, you are like enough to feel ; but you know one 
who sorrows jet more deeply, through whose heart 
affliction must strike first ere it reaches yours ^ and the 

* 

blow should be surely broken, and the pain abated 
thereby. I do not write to reproach you as forgetting 
this, but that you should open still more your great 
heart to me, and suffer me to bear a portion of its every 
burden. No, Eichard, you are right indeed, that money 
is not a worthy end of life. You may have advanced 
a great way, and climbed a noble height, without in- 
creasing your income by a shilling, without elevating 
your " position " by a hairbreadth. Do not, however, 
arraign your father for his opinions ; your path, for a 
certain distance at least, is whither he points out for 
you. I know how your eyes are fixed upon the pros- 
pects it leads away from — what haunts of pleasantness, 
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what vales, and streams, and mountain-tops it shuns ; 
how hard and stony is the way itself ; but genius, true 
genius, should be bom thrall, Richard, and vassal still 
to duty. For a twelvemonth, then, go a-huckstering 
with all your might ; after that, it will be time enough to 
throw yourself upon your father's good sense, as well as 
natural kindliness. With regard to the entire abandon- 
ment of (mr 'profession^ I must decline to play the stem 
Mentor at all ; it is not right that such a noble gift as 
yours should be thrown away. Practice is a necessity 
with art It has no abeyance, but only retrogression or 
improvement. Do not, however, let it intenrupt your 
practical duties, nor let your — ^master? (what is the 
superintendent, manager, head and front of this place 
you are going to, called ?) — yes, nor let your old master 
— Titian, Correggio, or Michael Angelo, let us suppose 
— ^have occasion to report you given to pictures, when 
your whole soul should be absorbed in 'prints. I have 
left off my sermon, you see, with a most undeniable pun ; 
but, under the mask of Mr Merriman, you cannot tell 
what a sad countenance I have concealed. Be sure, 
dearest boy, I know the struggle that must needs be 
going on, the pride that has to be broken, the vision to 
be dispelled, and the happy summer-hours to be fruit- 
lessly consumed. 

" I think the view of the Near Lake admirable. How 
kind of you to imagine the boat-house where I had al- 
ways wished to have it, among the willows under the 
chalk-cliff! You have heard, I suppose, your cousin 
has got Lymeton : he will be almost as rich as you will 
be. I hope your good people don't abuse me — before 
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youy at least. They must do me much wrong yet be- 
fore I forget past kindnesses ; nay, was it not through 
them, indeed, that I first knew you, my Apelles, my 
Zeuxis, my Paul Veronese! — Ever, dearest Richard, 
most devotedly yours " 

A loving letter, indeed, was this, and yet not the 
letter of a lover — about such a simple matter as the 
choice of a profession, as it seems, and to one upon the 
threshold of the great world merely, with youth, and 
health, and riches (in prospective, at least) upon his 
side. No very tragic business — a lady playing at 
Mentor with a youth who fancies he can paint, and be- 
lieves himself to be a genius. 

This runs in the same hand, but to another and 
sadder measure. Years must have intervened between 
these two, but the beginning is here, as always, 
" Dearest Richard." 

" Dearest Richard — How could you have taken 
this sad step without my knowledge ? I do not ask to 
be consulted, to be thought worthy of directing you ; 
but surely, dearest, you might have hinted — ^you know 
how slight a hint would have sufficed — something 
hinted at this total change in your fortunes. So you 
have left your home, cast oflf or casting oflf — it matters 
little now — ^your worldly but loving father. I fear it 
was done suddenly, rashly, most undutiftdly ; but it is 
done. My dear boy, £400 will go but a very, very little 
way towards your maintenance, without considering the 
cost of pursuing your profession ; and as you say, so 
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I fear it is, there is no hope nor possibility of more. 
Good Heaven! from the delicacy and splendour in 
which you have been brought up, this will be a bitter 
change ; but since the die is cast, now is the time for 
us to put in practice those fine precepts of frugality, of 
honour, of independence we have so often spoken of. 
I have been amassing — ^not saving, dearest Richard, 
but simply setting aside of my superfluity — ^yellow 
gold, like a female Croesus, for these five years. I have 
positively no use for it — in this house, I have all I 
want ; and " shopping," you know, was never one of 
my woman's weaknesses : there is, therefore, £200 or 
so, which you have only to ask for. Say " how you 
will have it," as the banking-people do, and it shaU be 
sent to you. With regard to your excursion, I have 
the highest hopes of it. Early and late, rain or shine, 
under every possible variety of feature, study the Great 
Mother. I don't recommend Wales, simply because I 
know you would come here, if I did ; and I would not 
see you, dearest Richard, for worlds. Tour hair and 
eyes alone, quite unaided by your dreadful sentiments 
and rather vagabondish occupation, would frighten these 
prim people into — sending for the constable. They 
would not keep me another hour in the family, " it's so 
very genteel," as the song says ; and, O Zeuxis, you 
know it would never do for us both to be seeking our 
fortunes at the same identical time. No.; try the Eng- 
lish lakes ; and for a bum — a " beck" in those parts, 
by the by — there is none equal to that midway upon 
the west side of Thirlmere. It is not frequented, and 
scarcely even known indeed, and comprehends every 
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description of stream-scenery. Tliere axe cheap and 
cleanly lodgings thereabout, and eyen a room that may 
be made to be a painting-room. I do not recommend 
historical efforts ; the expense, too, is now become a 
matter of paramount importance. Did I not weep 
with you upon the rejection of " The Wilderness !" I 
have read that these things must happen, and always 
have happened, to the greatest men ; but it seems 
a cruel business. If we could but have taken "the 
committee " to the very spot — the glorious, untrodden 
solitude, where nothing but your pleasant accents " sang 
to the stillness " — the very wood of Arden, where we 
read the ancient play bo fitly — surely they must have 
hung your picture in the best place of the middle room, 
a bower of bliss for Londoners to long for in the leafy 
June. But I daresay they would have picnicked — this 
committee — after all, there, and eaten ham sandwiches 
and drank stout. They hang your picture ? No — as 
you say — hang them I My dear, dear Richard, we are 
both well-nigh friendless ; but I, who have been so long 
used to fight my way, and put my feelings out of sight, 
am no worse off than I have often been : for you is my 
great anxiety, for you my only sorrow. I pray fer- 
vently that you may accomplish your noble aspirations ; 
you are right in thinking your calling a divine one. 
Your works have ever been a comfort to my heart,, 
drawing tears to refresh it from the pleasant springs of 
memory. Do not, do not, dearest boy, take this rejec- 
tion so ill ; do not even despise the advice of " the 
whitcrwaistcoated." He meant it kindly, and at least 
knows what takes with sight-seers* Write to me. 
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Leave no stone unturned in order to be reconciled to 
your father; sacrifice pride, inclination — affection for 
me even, dearest, or rather the expression of it — give 
up all save truth and the mission which I doubt of even 
less than you. — Ever thine " 

A very long interval, by both external and inward 
evidence, must have now intervened ; a strange resolu- 
tion to be wondered at, if not to be blamed, is here 
adopted. I myself have by this time arrived at the be- 
lief that " Catherine " can do nothing wrong. 

" My dearest, dearest Boy — I shall give up my 
situation at once. I have — ^I think I told you — ^been 
sick and tired of this sort of life this long while ; now, 
whatever you think about it, I do not consider myself 
either too old or too ugly to marry, and marry I shall 
and that speedily. We women are, as you know, fickle 
to a proverb ; and I begin to think better and more 
kindly of Sir Gilbert than formerly. I flatter myself 
I have long ago dispelled your suspicions about the 
worthy knight, and that this will come as a surprise 
to you. Hunger ! Good God ! that my Richard should 
have been brought to this ! Threatened by rude uncivil 
hands, too ! I swear to you, my woman's teeth set hard 
when I read your letter. 

" I thought I saw again that noble brow first raised 
firom your favourite occupation to greet me as I came 
amongst your stately people, a dependant and without 
a fidend : the stem, hard father still so proud of you, 
the doting mother, the fawning Mends, the obsequious 
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servants. I saw the park, the lakes, and even the 
little pony which the heir — my starving Richard — 
which the heir delighted in ; your kind sweet sym- 
pathy, your anger with the insolent and cruel, your 
scorn of meanness and duplicity ; the opening mind 
so naturally rich, so stored with wit, and poetry, and 
romance, so ignorant, my child, of sordid things! 
More than a mother did I love you, yet as a mother 
only. They thought I wanted to be mistress of your 
land. I do not vex the dead with vain reproach — ^I do 
not blame the living for their lies ; for all they thought 
and spoke of me, they have my pity only ; but for the 
wrong they did to thee, to thee, Richard, the curse 
clings to them from a heart that never cursed before. 
Your cousin will not give up an acre of your land. 
Ask him not ; suffer no humiliation, no refusal, from 
such as him. I know him well ; and had I told you 
what I knew of him, and what he dared to speak of 
in my ear, he would not now have breath to name him- 
self by your father's name, nor life to spend in the 
enjoyment of your heritage. 

" How long a space, how dreadful a step, between 
your two last letters ! , Was it kind, Richard, to keep 
me in suspense so long, at last put an end to by the 
realization of my worst of fears! I enclose a mere 
trifle ; I have no power to anticipate my pay-day, or 
it should be more. How blessed, how glad I feel that 
it will soon be in my power to set you out of reach of 
these hideous wants, to emulate in some little measure 
the numberless and graceful kindnesses I have received 
80 long from you. You need not mention him when 
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yon write, dearest There are some subjects I cannot 
rightly and with propriety discuss even with your own 
dear sel£ Write very, very soon. — ^Your anxious and 
devoted" 

The preceding must have been instantly answered: 
the following letter is almost of the same date, but 
written very rapidly, and ill punctuated : 

" Dearest Bichabd — Do not write to me such 
things as these unless you want to kill me : I do not 
sacrifice myself, I do not perjure myself, I do not com- 
mit evil that good may c(Hne : indeed he is not as you 
describe him, Bichard ; it is the worst picture you ever 
painted : if Sir Gilbert had been a ghoul and an ogre 
instead of only a magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant, 
you could not have used worse expressions ; oh, Bichard, 
Bichard, how can you have the heart to write of " sin " 
and " shame" to me I I shall be a faithful and dutiAil 
wife : I have told him how I feel towards you — as 
much at least as he could understand of it — and he is 
not angry, only I daresay thinks us very foolish : do 
not talk about " his dirty money ;" do not hurt my feel- 
ings ; whether adopted or natural they are now mine, 
and you must think well of him henceforth as the hus- 
band of her who loves you best on earth. I return to 
your last letter but one, for your very sorrows are less 
dreadfiil than your anger ; the picture of the " Island" 
sold for a sovereign I It is enough to make one dis- 
trust almost, a Providence: how touching too that 
story of the portrait I My poor dear Bichard, with the 
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fat rich people, trying to catch his worshipfdVs expres- 
sion : what an awfiilly bad business you must have 
made of it I can well imagine : you did not spare him a 
pimple nor give him a hair too much, I'll answer for it : 
were it not for the pity of it I could laugh at you, my 
Zeuxis ; / do not think however you could ever paint a 
good portrait; you never seemed to me to have your 
heart in work of that kind, and without that little can 
be done : I saw your little story in the maga2dne, stand- 
ing out from among the fables and compilations like a 
fair statue amidst third-rate casts: I recognised the 
place and characters be sure, and your own dear self in 
every line of it. I hope ^t employment may be a 
crutch to you, but most of all that you may not need to 
use it : I look to see you standing yet erect above the 
crowd in a day, when, whether R.A. follow your name 
or not, it shall be of little matter. Do not write before 
you hear from your ever-loring " 

He never wrote — ^he never heard : that was his last 
letter. A love beyond all love would have ministered 
unto him, but he starved himself in his pride. Think 
of his wretched Catherine, miserable bride, and of her 
vain appeals and fruitless search for the self-willed, 
stubborn boy ; and yet he must have had much to love 
in him, and on his part, too, must have deeply loved 
again. Love, " more ideal artist he than all," and love 
only, as it seems to me, could have given to the 
" Catherine" its perfected grace. Through 

These dead leaves that keep their green, 
These noble letters of the dead, 
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all Bichard's works are interesting and dear to me. 
His picture of the " Near Lake," spoken of in the first 
letter, has a fine Elizabethan house in the background ; 
so I sent to all the London estate-agents, in hopes of 
discovering its whereabouts, firom which I could of 
course have got the rest. It certainly is fix)m nature ; 
and if equal to his representation of the "Beck" — a 
most spirited rendering of the Thirlmere stream, known 
well to me — a very truthful painting. I have put 
many advertisements in the papers, containing all she 
needed, if once the eye of love should light on them ; 
I have also, with small success, made acquaintance 
with half the Sir Gilberts in the land, in hopes of find- 
ing where this jewel hides ; I have done all I could 
do, without disagreeable publicity ; and at last I pub- 
lish the whole story thus. The sad recital, thus, sweet 
Catherine, may happily reach you at last. Patient, 
pitiful woman ! I fear this hair is gray, and these eyes 
dim by this time, that glow so gloriously forth firom thy 
Bichard's canvass ! 
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CHAPTER THE FIEST. 

Under the murmuring limes of Trinity, in the radiant 
May term, two studeifts, Gray and Persey, were walk- 
ing backward and forward, now beneath the fragrant 
avenue, now on the path that fringes the stream from 
Cam. The evening was as warm as July, and the sky- 
colours which tinged tree and turret seemed a fit herald 
of midsummer. Over the old town the never-failing 
music of its bells clashed cheerily; from the earth- 
shaking peal of St Mary's to the tinkle of the College 
Chapel, tliat was calling tffe white-robed studenjks, flit- 
ting ghost-like under corridor and arch, to prayer. 
Upon the water lingered yet a feiry fleet, and the 
light dip of the feathered oar ; full on the open stream 
— sharp under the little bridge — touched the car pleas- 
antly and dreamily. 

" How can you talk so mournfully, my dear fellow," 
said Gray, '^ amidst these beautiful sounds and sights? 
1 do believe if you were among the blest you would 
find something to make a grievance of. Your voice 
sounds discordant." 

L 
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" Ah, Gray/' returned the other, " as for the gloiy 
and the beantj, it is that I bewail. That is the 
pity of it. How cruel that this gate of life should be 
made so fine, but that when we have passed through 
it, behold, for us — ^who have an experience of dream- 
land — ^nothing but the pitiless world. I have youth, 
I have health. I have money here. I have dear friends 
— ^you. Gray, the chief — and there is not a single duty 
in this college life which can be called distastefuL" 
" Morning chapel?" suggested Gray. 
^! I have taken as high places in the examination as 
I expected." 

"Well, then, what is the m&tter? What, in the 
Fiend's name, are you coming to?" 

" This, man ; that it must all end, and I know not 
how soon. How can I enjoy the noontide, when perhaps 
I may never see another sun? If Sir William with- 
drew his protection, I should be a beggar to-morrow." 

" Indeed ! Now I knew one once who reminds me of 
you very strongly. He was a prudent youth who never 
would touch pudding in vacfftion-time for fear he should 
miss it when he got back to school ; and I remember 
he died (and serve Jiim right) the very last day of our 
Christmas holidays. Think of the good things that 
poor boy must have lost for a whole six weeks ; and 
take warning. Seriously, what right have you to be 
discontented ? Compare your fate with mine ; and reap 
a horrid joy. I have no rich patron to help me even 
for a little time ; and, though I be a scholar, a fellow- 
ship is too wide a leap for me. Old Doctor Wild is 
my poet, and has sung my song before : 
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In a melancholy stody, 

None but myself, 
Bietboaght my muse grew muddy ; 
After seven years' reading 
And costly breeding, 
I felt but could find no pell 
Into learned rags I've rent my plush and satin, 
And now am fit to beg in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; 
Instead of Aristotle would I had got a patten ; 
Alas I poor scholar I whither wilt thou go ? 

Cambridge, now I must leave thee. 

And follow fate ; 
College hopes do deceive me ; 
I oft expected 
To have been elected 
But desert is reprobate. 
Masters of colleges have no common graces. 
And they that have fellowships have but conmion places ; 
And those that scholars are, they must have handsome faces. 
Alas I poor scholar I whither wilt thou go? 

" Nay, my good firiend Leonard," said the other, 

" I have hit it : 

Peace, good man, fool ; 
Thou hast a trade will fit it; 
Draw thy indenture. 
Be found at adventure. 
An apprentice to a free school ; 
There thou mayst command. 
By William Lilly's charter ; 

There thou mayst whip, strip. 
And hang and draw and quarter, 

And commit to the red rod 
Both Will, and Tom, and Arthur; 
Ay, ay IJtis thither, thither wilt thou go? " 

** I should never have given you, Persey, credit for 
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knowing that old song; ITl wager there's no other 
Trinity man who does. But you're right; I must 
take to tutoring." 

" I wish, for my own part, said Persey, mournfully, 
" that I had never left it." 

" You a tutor ! Why, what do you mean, Brooke? " 
" Sit down on the sloping grass here under cover of 
the bridge, and I'll tell you a tale, my friend, which 
will astonish you." 

" Where I was bom I cannot accurately state, but 
it must have been some nineteen years ago, or, by'r 
Lady, inclining to a score. My parents — Heaven for- 
give me for so speaking of the authors of my being — 
interested themselves about me to the extent of ringing 
the gate-bell of a certain workhouse in Hampshire, and 
leaving me outside with an insuflSicient provision of 
flannel. In that stately and well-swept mansion I 
spent my earliest years : my dress was of a similar 
colour to this present Trinity gown, but of a coarser 
material." 

" What happened to you at the workhouse?" 
" My skin was kept very clean, and my hair cut re- 
markably close, but otherwise I had little to complain 
of. There is no bullying to speak of among your 
workhouse brats — ^nothing like your public school des- 
potisms, for instance — ^but there is also no play. For 
my part, I liked the school-hours as well as any of my 
time there, except perhaps when I was in the old men's 
ward. When I could get in there upon the sly, and 
listen to their stories of the great world without, I sup- 
pose I was as happy as I then could be. I had to skim 
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across a little paved court like a swallow^ in order to 
escape the eyes of the master and bis wife, who seemed 
to be always watching out of the four windows of their 
sitting-room at once. If caught, I was shut up and 
kept on bread and water ; if otherwise, I was well re- 
paid for all risks. Imagine a little tmftimished dusky 
bed-room^ smelling of old men and bad tobacco, being 
a sort of Paradise to me ! Each upon the edge of his 
truckle-bed, sat smoking, blear-eyed, misshapen, tooth- 
less. The oldest man's constant topic of conversation 
was the American war ; he was a church-and-king man 
of very obstinate character, and defended the most 
despotic and illegal acts. He had been a soldier, and 
had received a terrible wound (on Bunker's Hill, I 
think). He was intensely proud of the scar, which he 
constantly displayed to the minister, or whomsoever 
else might visit him. I don't remember his name, and 
indeed I doubt whether he remembered it at that time 
himself; but we called him Crutchy, because he walked 
with a couple of sticks. Biller, who was the next 
oldest man, was leader of the opposition, and a red-hot 
radicaL He had been imprisoned, when already in 
years, for his republican principles at the Peterbro' 
period ; and the way in which he disposed of the king 
and the lords and the bishops beat Tinkler at the Cam- 
bridge Union. He would look round furtively ; make' 
sure there was no spy in the camp ; hobble to the door 
to see the master was not outside even ; and then, in 
reply to some aggravating statement of Crutchy's, would 
assert in a loud whisper that those three dignified classes 
were ^^ a pack of rogues as ever was." These contests 
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were immensely interesting to me: and I confess I 
sided with the fiery Biller. Cmtchy sat alone^ with a 
certain dignity, like one of the early gods, lamenting 
the new order of things upon the earth. If anybody 
woke him up on a sadden to ask him any question, no 
matter what, he would reply without hesitation, " They 
should send out a fleet, sir ;" which, as was generally 
understood, was a plan of his for the recovery of the 
American colonies. 

" Next to this parliament, as I said, I liked my 
school-times. At eight years old I was a great scholar, 
and the pedagogue's favourite. He mentioned me to 
the parson, and his reverence was as pleased with me 
as he ; the parson's wife, too, Mrs Parmer, fell in love 
with my eyes, and my hair that would have curled if 
the relentless shears of workhouse destiny had permit- 
ted it, and after some consultation with the squire. Sir 
William Persey, I was removed to a higher sphere, — 
the village-school. My workhouse name was Edward 
Brooke ; but here I got all sorts of nicknames expres- 
sive of my pauperism. I was the social footstool upon 
which they mounted with a complacent satisfaction, 
surprised to find themselves so high: poor simple 
rogues, if they had only known what was likely to be- 
fall me, they would have treated me well enough, as my 
master did. I was going to say that he perceived I was 
a prot^g^, and played his cards accordingly ; but you 
will think that I am too bitter upon all these good folks. 
Well then, he was a benevolent person erring on the 
side of kindness, if at all, and he gave my patron most 
astonishing accounts of my progress. He even taught 
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me privately^ and made believe I had learnt all in 
school-hours. Young ladies who came to teach ns on 
Sundays were enraptured with the way in which I dis- 
posed of the kings of Judah ; the rector dared not ask 
me a question in arithmetic for his own credit ; and^ 
crowning success f Sir William himself came down to 
the school in the twelfth year of my age, and presented 
me with a Euclid and a pat on the head. How my 
master worked me at that distressing volume ! I wished 
myself a hundred times back at the workhouse with 
Crutchy and Biller ; for, although I was a sharp boy, 
I was not a miracle, and stuck at the asses' bridge as 
long as any Etonian. Nevertheless, when the great 
man next visited us, I bore his kindly but searching 
examination in the earlier books with great steadiness 
and success. 

^^ Then it was that I became pedagogue. I was made 
monitor over the other boys, and assured that my ad- 
vancement would not cease there if I continued as I 
began. I had now plenty of spare time, and read hard 
at all sorts of suljects. The master could assist me 
with Latin ; but Ghreek I had to get up by myself in a 
mournful manner ; nor did I learn for a length of time, 
even, how to pronounce the words. Mr Parmer and 
Sir William were once disputing about a passage in 
Virgil, in the schoolroom, as to whether a certain word 
was hngus or latua ; the baronet was of the former 
opinion, and I was fortunate enough to be able to cor- 
roborate him ; but ^ nevertheless, sir,' said I to the par- 
son, ^ it's as broad as it's long ;' a most courtier-like 
reply, which, in a few days, bore ample fruit. Good 
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Mr PafaDDer came <»e mining to piepsie me tx s great 
|irefenn en t . He wished me well, he said, and had 
hiiwiaplf agxeed with the squiie iqpon my meiitB and 
dieir lewazd. ^ I know Sir William well; peihi^ 
better than an j other man. When he takea^ a liking 
there is no knowingwhat length he will not go toacTYe 
its object. I coQsidery' he finished^ ' if joa onfy take 
ofdinaij pains to please him, your fixtnne^s made.' 

^ The next da j I was sent tax to Hihon Hall ; I had 
hitherto onljr seen its tmrets abore the mighty ehns 
from the n^per windows ol the wcRkhonae ; its owner 
himaplf I had aeen larel j, (or he went but little abroad, 
had grown — on aoooont ij{ haying lost a beaotifal wife 
years ago it was said — almost a rediiae. He tCM^ bst 
litde interest eren in his btoad lands and gjonooshoniey 
and I noticed, as I ponied <^en the Lodge^gatea — fer 
the keeper, seeing whom I was, did not trooUe himself 
to hdp me — how nLsty were the hinges^ and that the 
leaTes in iKe ;zieat aTenne were Irin^ where the last 
night 5 wind ha«i kit them ; the manaon was on Toy 
h^i ground, and as I emerged from the etm-tiee drire, 
ofL the sweep be£ae tlfee door, I saw half Hampshire 

There was moch pastsre sec with 
goitiy to tine lerel comlands ; on 
were GMxmans woods^ on whicb die fieiy 
fc^errfauUfcnia had been laid; and on the ngfat move 
iplaDd; a tower or steepie stood Leze and there, and 
one white w mrh g rlL Upsa tbie hocaDH gleamed a al- 
Toj line^ whxh I tad aerer seen before ; it was At 
seaL I ascGided tiie ^sxaz sODoe steps^ — ^^T I ^^ *^ 
at IJbe bai^-dc<K I h^Te ]k> ouck»k— aod polled die 
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quaint bell-handle not too gently. I felt envious and 
somehow aggrieved ; not to have even known of such 
sights as these before, and yet to have been within a 
mile of them my life-long, seemed very strange. I was 
ushered into the library, and found Sir William at his 
desk, over a parchment. A stained-glass window threw 
a flood of coloured light about his pallid forehead^ and 
surrounded as he was with such uncared-for pomp, and 
matter-of-course magnificence, it was no wonder, per- 
haps, that he seemed, to me almost a superior being. 

" ^ Mr Brooke,' he said, and it was the first time that 
the workhouse boy had ever been dignified by such a 
title, — ^ I like your manners, I like your appearance, 
and I perceive you have considerable talent. Do you 
think you should be pleased to reside in my house here, 
and pursue your studies under a fitting tutor ? You 
will find me a kind and good-natured person, and — ' 
he seemed to be weighing his words here — * and a 
powerful fiiend ; but you must take care not to cross me.' 

" I was fourteen years old. Gray, and the honest 
bread of labour looked coarse and impalatable beside 
the cake and wine of dependence. I murmured, ^ Yes, 
Sir William,' with gratitude. 

" ^ Come nearer,' said the Baronet, and I approached 
imtil I could perceive the object of his studies ; it was 
a fantastic sort of tree of great height and many 
branches, firom which himg pendulous medals, with 
names and dates upon them. 

" ^ Do you know what these are, boy ?' 

" ^ Kings,' I said ; thinking of my table of the 
Kings of Judah. 
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" * Not tax out,' he said ; he pointed to his own name 
hanging alone ; ^ I am the last, jou see, boy, of all the 
Perseys ; the rotting branch that shall never put forth 
a leaf.' 

" Although of course entirely unable to appreciate 
the pride of ancestry, I gazed upon him with an unaf- 
fected pity, and he perceived it. 

" * You, parish-workhouse boy,' said he, as if an- 
noyed, ^ would you not change places with me to-mor- 
row, if you could, for all this and more ?' 

" * No, indeed, sir,' I replied, naively, ' you are too 
old.' 

" I knew that I had spoken ill the moment after, 
and crimsoned to the forehead; but, with cahnness 
and no trace of displeasure, he said, ^ Bight, boy, right.' 
He then added, ^ Who is your father, sir? Brooke, 
Brooke, I remember no such name in these parts.' 

" ^ I never had one,' I said moumfully. 

" ^ Nor I a son,' answered he, in the same tone. 
Then, after a pause, he said, ^ We will fill, henceforth, 
those places for one another ;' and, kissing my brow, 
bade me go home, and make my preparations for re- 
moval. 

" So little a box that I could carry it on my shoul- 
ders, contained all my scanty, stock of books and clothes ; 
and, with this, I left the schoolmaster's cottage — ^where 
I had boarded for nearly six years — ^for the house of my 
adopted father. 

" The tumult that occurred in the village was very 
great ; and its circling eddies extended, with diminish- 
ed force, over all the country round. The most popular 
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opinions on the subject were, firstly, that Sir William 
had gone mad ; secondly, that a designing boy, of the 
name of Brooke, had flattered him into adopting him ; 
and thirdly, that the baronet h^d taken the tardy step 
of acknowledging an illegitimate ofispring of his pwn. 

" My own belief is, that the promise of adoption was 
a mere momentary impulse of my patron, and that he 
had intended nothing fiirther, when he sent for me, than 
to give me a good education. His natural generosity, 
aided by some vanity perhaps, had urged him to do 
this ; and afterwards, the opposition of distant relatives, 
and the obstacles to my advancement he met with on 
all sides, no less than his increasing partiality to my- 
self, decided him still more positively in my favour. 
He was the most self-willed person, I should think, 
who ever breathed. Woe be to that man within his 
power who dared to thwart him I It was with the 
utmost diflSculty that I could save the hoary-headed 
butler from exptdsion, for having once omitted to show 
me a customary mark of respect. * The slightest want 
of respect to Mr Brooke,' the baronet said to his whole 
retinue, will be visited by instant dismissal.' 

" A university gentleman came to be my tutor within 
a week, and I settled down to my new course of life 
without much difficulty. I had no very gross vulgari- 
ties to get rid of; and Sir William's conversation was 
as good an antidote to anything of the sort as can be 
conceived. He had read extensively, had travelled far, 
and had benefited largely by both experiences. His 
talk was of that rare and courteous sort which seems to 
acquire information, while ixx reality it is imparting it ; 
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beginning, my perilous height, and the unreliable reed 
on which I lean. The night is growing chill, Gray. 
Let us go in." 



CHAPTEE THE SECOND. 

Brooke Perset was a fellow-commoner; Leonard 
Gray, the son of a plain yeoman, was a sizar. They 
had formed an acquaintance in the lecture-room, which 
had soon ripened into friendship ; but their companions 
and pursuits were far diflFerent ; the rich prot^g^ kept 
his couple of horses and had a dinner-party at least 
oncea-week; the scholar dined in the hall, and had 
enough to do apparently to keep himself. He made no 
use of his rich friend whatever ; " not through pride, 
be sure," said he, " but because I cannot afford to spend 
much time in pleasure of any sort ; foot-exercise is best 
for me, and your wines would only incapacitate me 
from working ; like you, Persey, I have neither father, 
mother, nor relative (save one dear little sister) ; nay, 
and I have a patron too, if I chose, in my tutor ; who, 
for all his donnish ways and personal grandeur, is as 
kind a man as breathes. He offered to lend me money 
to keep me up here, in a manner I shall not easily for- 
get ; but, having got so far without a crutch, I must 
make shift to finish my journey by help of my own 
legs." 

It was the season now at Cambridge when the quaint 
college-gardens are filled with lovers, and sisters, and 
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friends ; when the gownsman evinces sudden interest in 
chapel and museum, and plays the Cicerone, not with- 
out the reward that he most loves: when the father 
comes to visit the scenes of his youth and recognises his 
former self in his complacent Freshman son ; when the 
sister thinks she never saw such handsome youths be- 
fore, and one whom she forgets to name seems to her to 
be the king of all. 

So came Sir William Persey from his town-house ; 
and, by the same train — in a more humble class, came 
Gray's little sister, Constance, from Audley End. Not 
that she was one hair's-breadth shorter than she ought 
to have been, or the least less plump; but so much 
round the fairy wrist, and so much round the gracefiil 
neck, and so much round the dainty, dainty waist, in 
the perfectest proportion that could be, as I should have 
liked to have proved by measurement; but she was 
called little from endearment, by everybody. There 
was a strange old person with her, who seemed to have 
no particular virtue beyond that of loving her and of 
extolling Leonard, and who must have been the orphan's 
foster-mother, and to see the two (after they had left 
their boxes at some humble lodging) in the scholar's 
attic was a pleasant sight. Such a charming little din- 
ner they had there, with audit ale — of which Constance 
drank one thimbleful to please her brother — and ices at 
dessert, which rendered the old lady speechless for some 
minutes, and made her observe, subsequently, to the 
bedmaker (with whom a confidence, founded on Leon- 
ard's excellencies, was soon established), "that they 
would lay cold at the pit of her stomach for days ;" 
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then the Cambridge coflFee that is equalled nowhere 
else, and the anchovy-toast which is a special wonder 
of its own ; — and it is time to go to chapel. Gray's 
tutor takes fair Constance''s rounded arm and puts her 
in the best seat to hear the anthem ; and, not without a 
sigh, I hope, he thinks of his celibate state when he 
finds his eyes involuntarily wandering firom his book to 
her. The two hundred young men in white surplices 
opposite, too, find their eyes, not at all involuntarily, 
doing likewise, and especially Mr Edward Brooke 
Persey was smitten through and through. His patron, 
Sir William, sat on the master's right hand resolving 
many things in his deep mind ; he thought, perhaps, 
of the days long since when he had sat in those high 
seats, in youth, among the spangled gowns ; delighting 
in the present, believing all who foretold of his brilliant 
fixture, and contrasted the past time and its prophecies 
with the stem reality, with his sad childlessness, and 
few gray hairs ; or looked beneath him upon the fine 
face of his adopted son, and seemed to gather comfort 
and almost a father's joy ; perhaps, too, his heart was ^ 
stirred at the sight of Constance; and the wondrous 
mystic music began to talk to him of the happy dead, 
who was once as fair as she. 

While the organ was yearning its last, and the great 
throng was pushing to the doors, Brooke whispered, 
" Did you see that girl, Gray ? I could scarcely keep 
my eyes off her all the service." 

"She is my sister," answered Gray, quietly; and 
he took her out without introducing them. 

When Brooke visited his friend's rooms the next 
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morning, lie found the door closed. This was the more 
deplorable because he had devoted an unusual attention 
to his dress. Moreover he could hear voices discoursing 
through the double doors, which convinced him that 
his banishment was intended ; he had missed the note 
which was then awaiting him at his own rooms : — 

" However ridiculous it may seem, my dear Persey, 
I feel it my duty, after your confession of last evening, 
not to suffer my sister to meet you. In our widely dif- 
ferent positions anything serious must be out of the 
question; and I cannot permit her happiness to be 
risked by a flirtation with so gallant a cavalier." 

Brooke knew at once, or thought he knew, that Leon- 
ard meant more than he wrote. Something told him 
that his own impatience of dependence was slight com- 
pared with Gray's abhorrence for that condition. 

" It is not the workhouse, but the hall," thought 
Brooke, " that makes me thus unfit for Constance 
Gray." 

Impulsive, head-strong, he had fallen madly in love 
with her, and made up his mind to ask Sir William 
that same day what he might expect of him, and know 
the best or worst at once and for ever. 

So, when the company of high-bred youths were 
gone, whom Brooke had asked to meet the baronet, and 
the patron and the prot^g^ were left together alone, 
this talk came out of the former's question. 

" Why, Brooke, did you not ask this Gray to meet 
me, of whom you have written so much ?" 

M 
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^^ He does not mix with this set at all, sir ; he is a 
poor man — ^a sizar, in short ! " 

" That is not well, boy ! yon should choose yonr com- 
panions a Uttle more exclusively— you must separate.'^ 

"Sir!" 

" Politely, and without injury to his feelings ; but it 
must be done ; he wiU be, doubtless, well content if 
you oflfer him Appleton. He is going into the church, 
I suppose— it is some hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
and the incumbent is of very great age." 

Sir William yawned at the notion of such longevity ; 
without reflecting how near seventy he was getting 
himself. 

" You mistake my fiiend, sir, believe me ! he would 
not take a shilling as a gift from me or any man ; he is 
the most independent fellow in the world!" 

" Why do you talk to me of independence ?" inter- 
rupted the baronet. " You and this sizar seem to be 
birds of a feather ; do you know why you are not a 
sizar ? Why not a village schoolmaster ! Why 
not ?" 

But despite his self-willed fiiry, the patron was 
shamed and checked by what he read in the young 
man's eyes. 

" Why not what ? Why not go on, Sir WiUiam ?" 
said the boy, in a voice in which contempt had quite 
overmastered prudence. "Here, under my own roof; 
which you have bestowed upon me." 

" Brooke," said the old man generously, and after a 
pause, " you have spoken truth ; but not too respect- 
ftdly. Give me your hand." 
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" I do, sir," the other readily replied ; " but unless 
you comply with this request of mine, it will be to bid 
you farewell." He hesitated a moment, as if in doubt 
whether to confess his sudden passionate love, and then 
added : ^^ It seems to me not unreasonable that I should 
ask you, who have been so munificent to me, what 
further favour you intend to grant ; I wish to have the 
power of proving myself ftdly sensible, sir, of what I 
owe to you." 

The transient feeling which had prompted his con- 
fession had quite passed away firom the baronet's mind. 
He was sorry for it even, when his prot^g^ dared thus 
to address him. 

" What I " he broke forth, " do you wish me, then, 
to live in furnished lodgings, and give up the hall to 
you?" 

" I want, sir, only to be permitted the choice of a 
profession, and, moreover, to have something guaranteed 
tne to reckon upon as my own." 

"An ambassadorship and five thousand pounds a- 
year for life, perhaps. You are veiy modest for an 
adopted son, upon my word. What do you say, now, 
to my bid of one hundred and fifty pounds aryear ?" 

" I say. Sir William, that I should accept it with 
eagerness." 

" Then, by Heaven ! you shall have it, and not a 
shilling more," answered the patron. He took up his 
hat and gloves, and put them on with teeth set and lips 
closed, suppressing the anger that raged within him. 
He left the room without another word. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

There were no candles alight that evening in Leon- 
ard's room; for he sat at the open window with his 
sister, looking out into the moonlit night, and on the 
sleeping court beneath ; where the silver fountain never 
ceased to plash and sing. 

" I fear, dear brother, still, that I am a heavy burthen 
to you ; I and dear Dame Roberts ; how free you would 
feel, Leonard, if you did but have your little income to 
yourself, and how happy I, if I could earn something 
with my hands." 

" You will earn something with your tongue, which 
shall not be a reward, if you talk so," said Leonard, 
playfully; "what do you mean by speaking of my 
little income in that disparaging way ? One hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, besides my scholarship — 
which, I can tell you, is an enormous source of profit, 
although we are bound to secresy as to the exact amount 
— should, I think, be enough and to spare for us three ; 
not to mention putting by a something for your mar- 
riage-portion when you have made up your mind as to 
the particular nobleman." 

Constance laughed a little laugh, and blushed a little 
blush ; but the laugh ceased and the blush grew deeper 
as Dame Roberts' voice came out to them from the 
room : 

" That may be a nearer matter than you think, Mas- 
ter Leonard ; for she has fallen in love already with a 
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young duke or a lord, as I believe ; and, in church too, 
of all the places in the world." 

" Ah ! " said her brother rather seriously. " What 
is this young lord like, sister? " 

" Nobody, Leonard ; and I wonder at your being so 
foolish, dame." 

But the old lady was not to be so put down. " I 
can't say for certain," she said, " never having seen 
him myself, sir ; but as he was described to me, he is 
tall and dark, with restless eyes, and beautiM curling 
hair." 

This short description of a lover at first sight would 
have been given in extenso but for a knock at the outer 
door. It was a gyp with a letter for Leonard ; and, 
when he had read it, he sighed, and said : 

" The young gentleman in question — he has no title 
— is coming to breakfeist with us to-morrow at his own 
invitation." 

Leonard ggive in to the passionate entreaty of his 
friend to be introduced to Constance, in consideration of 
his altered circumstances, and of the sturdy behaviour 
which he believed to have induced them. Gray was 
sincerely pleased to hear of his independence, but his 
hope was that, through this meeting, the charm which 
seemed to have enthralled both boy and girl would be 
dissolved, by each finding out something distastefol in 
the other. They were as dissimilar as any two young 
beings could be ; the one proud, impetuous, and bril- 
liant, and the other serene and sensible. 

Love, however, who takes delight in setting at nought 
the calculations of the prudent, decreed that its first im- 
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presaion should be confirmed. Before the six days of 
Constance's proposed visit wete over, the young couple 
were as good as engaged. With no father to talk of 
finance, and no mother to investigate genealogy, it was 
not a difficult business. The six days were prolonged 
to a fortnight. 

" But, my fiiend," Gray said, " you must work. I 
have no marriage portion worth mentioning to give my 
sister." 

And he was firm against Brooke Persey's desire to 
marry immediately, and to put his trust in Providence ; 
and Constance went back to her cottage home at Audley 
End, making up her mind, as the young ladies say, to 
a very long engagement. 

The lover vacated his apartment the next term for 
one more suitable to his new position, beneath the attic 
of his Mend, and set himself resolutely to his college 
duties. Leonard was trying for a fellowship, and 
Brooke for a scholarship. Both failed. 

Gray, indeed, was not eminent either in classics or 
mathematics ; although he took a good double degree. 
Persey had still too many expensive acquaintances, 
whom he wanted firmness utterly to shake ofi" ; too much 
liking for the pianoforte, and too much trust in cramming 
and extempore genius. His three letters, and one ride 
a-week to the little cottage at Audley End, did not 
help him ; neither did his morbid thoughts upon his 
altered condition. He could not master himself suffi- 
ciently to forget the splendours and comforts of Hilton 
Hall, despite its accompanying servitude. He hankered 
after the flesh-pots, notwithstanding the Egyptian 
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> bondage. Liying with what he considered exemplazj 
economy^ he far exceeded his income while he remained 
at college ; and although the proceeds of his fdmitnie 
and the sale of his two horses — ^which Sir William 
would not hear of receiving back — amply covered that 
expense, there seemed no great likelihood of his making 
both ends meet for the future. 

Leonard had been readily appointed one of the as- 
sistant masters at the High School of Chiltum, through 
the recommendation of his tutor ; but Brooke, although 
by no means a bad scholar, had no such influence, even 
had he been inclined for a like position ; the other al- 
ternative of wise old Doctor Wild he would not take : 

Into some country yillAge 

Now I most go, 
Where neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron 
And parched matron 
Swear to the chorch tbej owe ; 
Yet, if I can preach and pray too on a sodden, 
' And confute the pope at adrentare, without studying, 
Then ten pounds a-yeair, besides a Sunday pudding : 
Alas I poor scholarl whither wilt thou go? 

Brooke decided upon authorship. He published, on 
leaving college, an unfinished poem of some merit, but 
great bitterness, entitled Dependence, a Satire, and 
it had a little success — that is to say, for a poem. A 
considerable number of copies were bought by his col- 
lege friends, a score of them sent to the reviews, and a 
good many given away. 

One of these, in red morocco, was sent to Constance 
Gray, we may be sure, with an extra sonnet, by way 
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of dedication, in the poet's own handwriting ; and one 
of them, through the intervention of a good-natured 
friend, got down to Hilton, and w^ regarded by the 
fierce old Baronet as a personal lampoon ; which, despite 
appearances, it was never meant to be. No letter nor 
the slightest communication had been received from Sir 
William, since the interview in Brooke's rooms, save a 
deed, which had been forwarded by the family lawyer, 
securing to him his hundred and fifty pounds for life. 
The gap seemed never likely to be healed. 

From Granta the poet removed to lodgings in town, 
and sat himself down in a more Systematic method than 
might have been expected to his new work. He gave 
up, in the first place, writing verses, having soon dis- 
covered that, even in the happy chance of an editor 
printing them, poetry, like virtue, was its own reward. 
He concocted, principally, strange weird -like tales, 
enough to frighten the very printers' devils ; but Editors 
" declined them with thanks." He then tried those 
smaller deer with illustrations, which have such in- 
credible circulations at one penny and a farthing a-piece, 
with a reduction when bought by the dozen. In these 
he generally succeeded. Under the name of the modem 
Brutus, he produced one or two startling sketches of 
our social system. With the exception, however, of 
one pound fourteen and sixpence in silver — brought in 
an envelope by an editor himself, for fear of accidents — 
he received nothing for his services. It was something 
indeed, to be puffed and placarded in staring colours at 
railway stations and steam-boat piers, but still it was 
not enough to marry on. The letters to the little cot- 
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tage grew shorter and rarer ; their phrases began to 
have a warmed-up character. The charming little notes 
in answer were suffered to remain unopened for hours ; 
and when read, they lay about the table unsealed. 
Squarish envelopes with vulgar wafer seals, seemed, on 
the other hand, to possess an increasing interest. These 
he answered sometimes on the instant, and always with 
great pains. His constant visits to all places of amuse- 
ment, — for professional purposes, Brooke declared, in 
order to make articles out of them, — dipped considerably 
into his scanty purse ; his extravagant habits were, 
generally, little changed, and, in short, neither love nor 
money were now in great abundance with him. For 
all these misfortunes he did not become less proud, and 
was boastftd enough, poor fellow, upon what few hits 
he made ; nay, when Leonard Gray, in the course of a 
few years, was elected head-master of Chiltum, and had 
it in his power to offer Brooke the position he had him- 
self quitted, the proposal was rejected rather scornfully. 
One day, a long tale of his, in which, as he thought, 
he had put forth his best powers, came back to his 
lodgings from a magazine-office, rejected. It was the 
drop that filled his cup of bitterness to the brim ; and, 
at night, he left the house, and strode out into the roar- 
ing streets, with rage at his heart. Although he had 
taken Nil Desperandum as his motto, he was not made 
of such persevering stuff as young authors should be, 
who would grow to be old ones. He had written anew 
after each failure, but he had written worse. Easily 
inspirited, but quite as easily depressed, the encourage- 
ment he met with was small, and the snubs very many. 
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and presented a striking contrast to his stubborn aad 
almost savage will. I advanced readily in classics; 
and, from a desire to please my benefactor, worked 
hard at the mathematics, which I detested, and ever 
shall detest. 

" I seldom visited the village ; it had become hate- 
ful, from the unpleas. nt remarks and curious questions 
that I was sure to be there subjected to ; but the park 
was a world wide enough for me. My patron seemed 
to grow better pleased with me daily — and indeed he 
had nothing to complain of ; albeit I purchased his 
favour at great cost. I had no feeling towards him 
warmer than gratitude ; and the perpetual guard I had 
to keep upon my speech and actions was very irksome. 
1 could not choose but see how unjust, and even cruel 
he could be, when displeased ; and was always in ter- 
ror lest it should be my turn to excite his wrath. It 
is not meet. Gray — it would be painfal to myself — to 
narrate any of the many instances of this ; but you 
must take my word for it, and remember it, in case 
any quarrel should happen between Sir William and 
his adopted son. You look shocked at what I have 
already said, and think me an ingrate ! If this man, 
then, has in truth bought over my soul to silence, as 
weU as made me the automaton of his will, I do not 
think he has paid too much for it. Do I not please 
him ? Am I not a standing boast to him ; the adver- 
tisement of his virtues ; the object through which his 
enemies delight to pierce him ; the envy of my infe- 
riors, the scorn of my equals, the pity of such as 
you? Is there nothing due to me? Have I not a 
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right to have been bom as self-willed — ^as violent — as 
he?" 

" Certainly, my good friend," said Gray, calmly, 
" and as imjust also, and as cruel." 

" You shall know what it is I have to bear. Not a 
year ago, when I was coming up to this college, at Sir 
William's wish, he said to me, of a sudden, ^ Brooke, 
you must now take my name.' I knew this would 
anger his few relatives to the uttermost ; that it would 
provoke endless misapprehension of my own position ; 
that it would make me more his goods and chattels 
than ever. I said, respectfully, ^ Sir, I would much 
rather not.' Not liking to mention my real reasons, I 
mumbled something about destroying all chance of my 
being found by my parents. He broke forth with, 
' What, sirrah, do you want to be a beggar's brat 
again?' He took down a walking-stick, and I half- 
suspected that he was going to strike me with it, in 
which case I should have left his house that instant, 
and shaken the dust from my shoes before his face; 
but he only pointed to the handle, which was of ivory, 
and very ill in keeping with the poor hazel staff. * The 
top of this was once brown also, sir,' said he ; ^ but it 
did not suit my fancy. The man who made it remon- 
strated at my wishing it to be changed. But changed 
it shall be, quoth I ; for I do what I will with my own ; 
and changed it was. I wish you, too, to have a fine 
handle ; and you will.be henceforth Mr Brooke Persey.' 
Nor was this the first or the last time within a score, 
that I have been brought to a knowledge of my preca- 
rious place. You know, then, all my history — ^my low 
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As he waited a moment at a crossing, to let a string of 
cabs go by, the gas-light lit up his haggard face : 

" Brooke, Brooke Persey," said a friendly, well-remem- 
bered voice ; " Why it is you, surely, though you are so 
white and thin ? Come along with me, boy." And the 
good Parson Parmer of Hilton, who had first taken him 
out of the workhouse, led him with a gentle violence into 
his hotel. At first, in answer to manifold questions, Brooke 
enlarged upon the effect his genius had produced, rather 
than complained of its not having been recognised, but 
the unaffected kindness of his benefactor soon broke down 
the barriers of pride, and swept away all deceit before it. 

" I do not succeed," he said, " in the least, and I do 
not now think I shall succeed, for I have neither heart 
nor head to write anything more," and before they 
parted, he confessed, " I am in debt, too ; and there is 
no one I can call my friend in all this town." 

Quietly, and as if by accident, for the good clergy- 
man knew the young man's character. Sir William and 
his circumstances became the topic of their talk ; he 
told how the kind-hearted baronet yet bewailed the 
estrangement of his adopted son, that though there was 
now a far distant cousin (a young lady) at the Hall, 
that he missed his namesake still ; how the bedroom 
Brooke used to occupy was never slept in, and the 
books he had studied in wfere never taken down ; more- 
over, how old age was creeping on apace, and that it 
was our duty to forget and to forgive. Believing him- 
self swayed by these last reasons in particular, Brooke 
leapt at this chance of reconciliation, and Mr Parmer 
promised to do all he could to bring it about. 
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Within a week from that night — spent by the young 
author in a flutter of hope — a new sort of letter came to 
his door, with arms upon the seal, and words, if not of 
affection, yet of dignified forgiveness within; within, 
too, was enclosed a cheque for more than two years' in- 
come. Alas, by the same post, also, one of those lov- 
ing notes of Constance, urging him, not without ten- 
der complaint of his long silence, to patience and fresh 
endeavours. Brooke did not answer this last quite di- 
rectly, but came down by the coach, as soon as he had 
paid his bills, to Hilton. 

It was early in the merry month of May when he 
reached the old lodge gates, and strode up the avenue. 
When the well-known prospect once more broke on 
him, a prophecy, such as that which greeted the Scotch 
Thane, seemed through the clear air to whisper. These 
shall be thine ! At the door stood his ancient patron, 
gray enough now and bent, with a stick in his right 
hand, suspiciously like d crutch, and a yoimg woman 
with hard eyes, and the haughty Persey forehead, 

" My cousin Gertrude, Brooke ; you must love one 
another," said the baronet, sententiously, after having 
embraced the prodigal. The young lady shook hands 
promptly, though without feeling, as if at the word 
of command. 

It was a ftill week before the yoimg man brought 
himself to understand that sentence as a matrimonial 
decree ; but by that time matters had gone too far to 
admit of any doubt of it. The lady and he were sent 
out on long walks together ; were seated next one an- 
other at table; were continually spoken of by Sir 
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William as his two children, whom he hoped to see, 
shortly, one. Gertrude Persey would have had no ob- 
jection, notwithstanding her pride, to have married any 
human being for an adequate remuneration ; but to 
accept the adopted workhouse boy, seemed a bitter de- 
gradation. She hated him, as having supplanted her 
own family in the baronet's favour. Nevertheless, she 
was the first of the two to preface a remark, in one of 
their solitary rambles, with " When we are married, 
Brooke," &c. &c. She never by any accident called 
him Persey ; that being the one omission she permitted 
herself to make in her systematic observance of every 
whim and prejudice of her relative. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

In the meantime, Leonard Gray, the head-master of 
Chiltum High School, and Constance, his sister, dwelt 
in a quaint old brick mansion that had once formed 
part of a royal palace. The humorous questions he had 
been wont to ask of her in past times, concerning the 
bard, or the author, or the organ of public opinion, were 
now heard no more. In the evening, when the toils of 
the day were over, and they sat /by the firelight, there 
was little conversation. Night after night, indeed, she 
had said nothing, but remained with a book before her 
whose leaves were never turned, or shading her face 
with her hand, as though she could not bear to be 
looked upon. On a sudden, and without Brooke's name 
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having been mentioned, Leonard observed, drily : " He 
is gone back again to Hilton, Constance," 

" I knew it. I knew it must be so, poor fellow," she 
answered ; " I should have sent this before." She pro- 
duced from her bosom a letter in her own handwriting, 
and handed it to her brother to read. When he had 
done so, he rose quietly, kissed her on the forehead, 
and said : 

" Right, right, dearest ! " and took the letter with 
him into his own chamber. It contained a renunciation 
of her claim upon Persey's hand. " If, as I must be- 
lieve," she wrote, " this chain is beginning to gall . . 
. . We have been both foolish, perhaps, and, if so, I 
the most to blame." And so finished, with an expres- 
sion of sisterly affection and goodwill. 

Leonard had his part to do. He was by nature of a 
friendly although firm disposition. His letter was more 
decided than that of Constance, openly hoping that the 
match which would have connected him and Brooke so 
closely would now be broken oflF; but he wrote it with 
sorrow and not harshness, and there was a lingering 
kindness towards his unhappy friend from the begin- 
ning to the close ; the knowledge that his sister's hap- 
piness depended on what should come of this, alone 
made him stem. 

He might have spared himself this delicacy, and 
Persey the humiliation which attended it, had he waited 
another day. The letters from the two houses crossed ; 
one from Hilton Hall*, enclosing another from Sir 
William, arrived the very next afternoon ; Brooke's set 
forth that his marriage with Miss Gray was absolutely 
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interdicted by his patron, and the baronet's contained 
a simple forbidding of the banns ; passionate declara- 
tions of love, the coolest calculations of prudence, ex- 
tenuations of himself, entreaties for pardon, complaints 
of too much having been expected of him, made up the 
strange sum of the young man's farewell. 

" PitiM ! " Leonard exclaimed, when he had read it. 
" It is better so," sighed poor Constance, as she wept 
for the lover that was worse than dead. And it was 
better so» Her heart in time recovered from this first 
storming of its citadel. Perhaps it was only the outer 
works that were ever injured : for, in later years, she 

by another, whom she mamed» 

Brooke himself became the possessor of almost all the 
Persey lands — ^for Sir William died immediately after 
his marriage — ^to him and his heirs for ever were left the 
old Hall, and the park-land, and the corn-land, and the 
pastures towards the sea ; but, alas ! he never had a 
child to inherit them. He dwelt with his bitter, barren 
wife awhile, in grandeur and great wretchedness, and 
afterwards, when driven from his home by her sharp 
words, lived as hard as the Perseys of the olden time. 
Like more than one of them, too, he met his death in 
hunting — dragged at his horse's stirrup over his own 
fields, with his fine features not to be known by the 
most loving eyes, had there been such to look on him. 



BLOBBS OF WADHAM. 



My name is Withers — ^Richard Withers, of Jermyn 
Street, London, ostensibly an importer of foreign wines* 
I don't mention it by way of advertisement, but that I 
may not be introduced to the public under false pre- 
tences. I am not Blobbs of Wadham ; that is what I 
wish to be understood clearly. In the year eighteen 
hundred and ten, or thereabouts, the great firm of Na- 
ture and Company, falling short, I suppose, in their 
original material, issued a couple of duplicates — fiic- 
similes — ^and I had the misfortune to be one of them. 
We were not twins : there was no mystic sympathy of 
being between us to whisper each to each, " Thou hast 
a double;" no cuticle, or smallest superfluity of skin, 
as had been granted to the Siamese, to hint that there 
was a ditto somewhere. Long Experience, our only 
common mother, was left to teach us this ; and in my 
education, at least, that Lady, has proved herself a 
Tartar. 
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My first introduction to a knowledge of the other 
lusus was not till some few years ago. As I was walk- 
ing along Fleet Street, on my way into the City on 
business, I was saluted from behind with a most tre- 
mendous thwack across the shoulders. I turned round 
between purple and white ; for, angry as I was, a little 
reminiscence flashed across me of a certain bill-transac- 
tion — a thing that will mix itself up somehow with the 
wine trade — and I thought it just possible that this as- 
sault had arisen from some unprofessional view of that 
matter : but an utter stranger, with outstretched hand 
and beaming smile, confronted me. 

" Deeloighted to see you, old boi," said he. " How 
is the woife and the piccanninnies ?" 

" Sir," I replied, rubbing my back as well as I was 
able, " I am a bachelor," 

" D'ye mane to say ye are not Blobbs ?" said he. 

" Certainly I do, sir," answered I, with warmth. 

" Well, then, it's nothing more nor less than a coin- 
cidence," said he. 

" Sir," said 1, " it is a blister." And it was a blister. 

The very next day, and almost in the same place, 
across the shoulders, I received two thwacks from that 
identical cane, and in the same mimistakable Hiber- 
nian accents, I heard it shouted : " I took another man 
for you yesterday, Blobbs; but, bedad, I've got you to- 
day." 
' I happened to have a nepliew at Wadham College, 
Oxford, at that time ; and, not without an eye to busi- 
ness, I went dowTi to stay there for a week. I had 
heard a good deal before of the hospitality of the Uni- 
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versity, but the cordial manner of those Fellows did 
surprise me. 

" Well, how are you, old boy ? So, you are come 
down to see us at last," exclaimed one, at the very 
gate, as he shook my hand most heartily. " But you're 
getting bald, my friend — henpe<^ked about the crown — 
eh, eh ? And you're stouter than you were, too, a good 
deal" 

" Really, sir," I began, " these familiar remarks" — 
but my nephew came up just at that moment, and pre- 
vented any explanation. In the combination room, 
after dinner, I sat next to the sub-warden, and wa» 
treated with all imaginable kindness. " I have some 
wine of this character," I was casually remarking, as I 
held the glass up against a candle, " that has been with 
me this twenty years." 

^' Then I don't know where you put it to," observed 
a gruff voice, lower down. " For a man who drinks 
habitually, I must say, I don't know worse wine than 
yours." 

" Don't 5^ou mind what Savage says," said the sub, 
gently; " you know his strange ways." 

" But I do mind what Savage says, sir," I replied ; 
" and I don't know his ways. I am not going to sit 
here, and hear my wine run down by Savage, or any 
other man." 

" Why, Blobbs, Blobbs, you did not use to be so 
touchy as that up here," interposed the dean ; " bad at 
cliapels, bad at lectures, shocking bad at knocking- 
in, but always good-tempered and ready to take a 
joke." 

N 
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" Grentlemen/' exclaimed I, " once for all, I am not 
Blobbs." 

Alas ! it was but little good for me to say " once for 
all ;" I went out to breakfast at another college, and was 
purposely introduced to everybody as Kicbard Withers ; 
but the association of ideas proved almost as bad as the 
confusion of persons, and I was asked about six times 
whether I knew Blobbs of Wadham. I got quite to 
know when it was coming, by the way in which the 
interrogator would survey my features, give a little 
smile at the absurd likeness, and begin his question 
with " Mr Withers ? " to prevent himself from address- 
ing me by the wrong name. I astonished one of these 
persons a good deal when he had got thus far by anti- 
cipating the rest, and saying — 

"No; I don't know Blobbs at all," which rather 
terrified him. 

The disadvantages of my resemblance to this person 
have been counterbalanced by no benefits ; nobody has 
ever paid me money for Blobbs, or asked me to dinner, 
or given me so much as a lift in his carriage ; no charm- 
ing young creature has ever embraced me by mistake, 
as being the wife or sister of me. Withers. On the 
contrary, Mrs Blobbs has been presented to me, more 
than once, in the form of a Nemesis, or avenging female. 
At the casinos and the 'like, for instance, which I sol- 
emnly assert I only visit as the haunts in which sundry 
young gentlemen, with whom I am professionally con- 
nected are most likely to be found, it has been often 
whispered to me — 

" Lucky Mrs Blobbs don't see you here to-night, m jv 
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boy ;" and, on one occasion, " K you don't lend me 
that fifty we were speaking about, as sure as you live 
I'll tell your wife." I should not wonder if some do- 
mestic recriminations took place somewhere in conse- 
quence of my firm refusal; I believe and hope that 
Blobbs is not altogether exempt from the results of our 
similitude ; that the toil and trouble of our double have 
befsillen him likewise. 

After a few score of these mistakes had happened, I 
learned to take them quietly enough ; if I was arrested 
for debt, or even lodged in Newgate for murder, to- 
morrow, it would not much distress me ; " It's Blobbs," 
I should say, " that's all." The former, indeed, is not 
unlikely, for he is a very fast character, or, at all events, 
has lots of half-mad fiiends ; just before the pillars were 
taken away from the Regent's Quadrant, I had a proof 
of this. I was coming fi-om the Piccadilly end, at my 
ordinary quiet pace (for I am very respectable, and not 
thin), when I was violently seized by the shoulders, and 
threaded — run in and out — through each of the pillars, 
all the way to the top. It was in the mid afternoon, 
and the proceeding attracted every eye ; but what did I 
care? What was the use of caring? "It is some 
friend of Blobbs's of Wadham, having his lark," I said 
to myself; " and he will be very much astonished when 
he comes to find out that he has got hold of the wrong 
man ! " as soon as I could get my breath again, I gave 
Blobbs's friend in charge to a policeman, and he paid 
five pounds for that little run of his ; it would have 
been cheaper for him to have taken a cab. 

I never saw this parody upon me in all my life, but I 
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have been very near seeing him ; I got into a coach at 
Dorchester, one night, to go to Weymouth, and had to 
pay about forty miles' fare further back — ^from Honiton, 
I think. The gaard, and the coachman, and the insides, 
all swore to my having travelled that distance, and I 
was obliged to give the money — I have no doubt for 
Blobbs. 

And yet it was better so, perhaps, than to have met 
him ; what horror to have awoke suddenly, and beheld 
oneself sitting opposite in the dim obscure ! Echoing, 
perhaps, one's cry of terror, wearing his hair after the 
same porcupine fashion, and with cheeks of the like 
fear-stricken hue ! 

What a shocking business it will be when one of us 
two dies! Perhaps, we shall expire simultaneously. 
Otherwise, when an enfranchised-looking female, in a 
widow's cap, comes suddenly upon me in the street, and 
faints, I shall then know that Blobbs is dead. 



SABK. 



In my first and last work of Geography, these names 
occurred in the following order, and are the only pieces 
of knowledge, perhaps, which ever retain their proper 
position in my memory, — Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
and Sark. Of the Channel Islands, — ^which nature cer- 
tainly intended to be satellites of France, but which 
fortune has assigned to England, — ^the last of the four is 
hardly supposed to be worth mentioning, and indeed is 
the only one that has no production of consequence of 
its very own, ' Jersey has its pears, Guernsey its lilies, 
and Aldemey its cows ; but Sark has nothing peculiar, 
unless, perhaps, I may be allowed to say, its cockles. 
Nevertheless, Sark is the most remarkable of all. 

It is, in the first place, very creditable, I think, to 
any island, that it is next to impossible to land upon it 
— ^to have no visible harbour, no beach, no sands, no 
pier, no anything. You may sail round it all day long 
and perceive nothing but precipitous, barren rocks, which 
are themselves defended by a cordon of foaming breakers. 
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An inroad upon this bit of British dominion would be a 
most improfitable and dangerous business to the most 
ardent invader, unless he was of a poetical turn of mind. 
In that case I cannot fancy any spot repaying him so 
well : if he sailed to the east side and sent out his boats'- 
crews in the direction of a very high seawall, they would 
perhaps get ashore and be very much astonished at find- 
ing themselves then only within a semicircle of per- 
pendicular rocks ; if their noses were turned up, and 
they followed them, further progress would be out of 
the question ; but, supposing them to be otherwise, and 
that they poked them into every crevice and comer, 
they might hit upon a diminutive tunnel through which, 
by a very steep hill, they would reach the interior of 
Sark. I assert that this is the sole method of landing 
in this island to those who have not been brought up at 
a gymnasium, or been accustomed to give public enter- 
tainments on the tight and slack ropes. A crew of 
three of us, who arrived here in a little cutter fiom 
Guernsey, were deposited on a bare rock at the west 
end, and directed up an iron ladder which terminated 
only too soon ; leaving us to climb fif^ feet of precipice 
by the aid of a single cord. To get ourselves up — ^for 
we had not the advantage of being acrobats — ^was toil 
and peril enough ; but the conveyance of our portman- 
teaus would have been the act of determined suicides. 
A young native of the place, however, without ^wmglea 
or even a fiUet, brought our valuable chattels to the 
aomimt without any inconvenience. We carried diem 
ooiselTes firom that point, through what I still consider, 
aftor several days^ acquaintance, to be Fairyland. 
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Imagine us at such a height above the sea that the rest 
of the Channel Islands and France — both a long way 
off — could be distinctly seen from almost any stand- 
point ; the hues of the waves beneath us are wonder- 
fully diversified by sun and shadow; and, from the 
multitude of currents, the white breaker crosses the most 
level blue, and the calmest pool sleeps in the swiftest 
eddy. Our road, which is at first a narrow pathway, 
leads by large substantial cottages, as picturesque as 
those in Westmoreland ; then, by goodly farm-houses 
(where it is exchanged for a broad, green cart-lane), 
with large open court-yards. Both these dwellings are 
set in garden or shrubbery, and especially decked with 
untrained, but most luxuriant, fochsias. We were en- 
chanted and tricked out of our reason. Our luggage 
seemed to grow lighter on our backs, notwithstanding 
the noonday sun, and our walk of a mile or so, to good 
Mrs Hazlehurst's hotel, was a mere May-day procession. 
Although the island is ridiculously small, we managed 
to lose our way more than once — to have (as I believe) 
an excuse for asking at two pretty cottages in gems of 
gardens and shaded by pleasant trees — ^which arbour or 
avenue would be the best to take ; for the lanes of Sark 
are those deep, umbrageous ways of Devon, with the open 
downs of Berkshire breaking them here and there. At 
last we arrived at a charming farmhouse, having a thou- 
sand September scents about it This we thought must 
surely be our haven ; but the mistress, although she kept 
a rival establishment, pointed across the road with the 
most beaming smile, and we went a few yards up a 
carriage-sweep to one of the cleanliest and most beanti- 
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fully situated inns I ever saw. Scale Hill, on Cram- 
mock Water, in Cumberland, is its only rival ; and I 
am suspended, like Mahomet's coflin (only with heaven 
on both sides), between these two. It is so sheltered 
from the four quarters of the wind that I am content to 
believe it snug in the depths of winter, although there 
is indeed something in the very name of Sark to forbid 
that faith. But now, at all events, the temperature is 
just as it should be — ^warmer but more bracing than in 
Jersey — and the grapes in the green-house on the south 
side are bearing plentifully. Before the house there 
lies (not stretches) a tiny dell, thickset with elm and 
ash, above which rises the cattle-sprinkled down. The 
pretty sitting-rooms look out in this direction ; as do most 
of the'^bed-rooras ; which are large and airy as need be, 
with sheet and coverlet, and curtain, white as snow. 
Suppose, three Robinson Crusoes, with every comfort 
in life superadded, and there you have us. 

Fallen mortals that we were, how could we have been 
so puffed up as to expect another Eden ! In this hotel, 
misnamed, as we thought, by reason of its beauty and 
retirement — whose door was unspotted with a license, 
whose front undisfigured by a sign — there was not one 
drop of Beer ! Sherry indeed there was — soft pleasant 
drink — different enough from the fiery tavern stuflF in 
England, but to us Cantabs, fresh from climbing the 
climbing wave, sherry was a mere delicate insult. Up- 
on inquiry, we [heard that the Guernsey cutter-boat 
would probably bring some beer the next day, and in 
that hope we lingered on. 

On the morrow we descended by the rope again, and 
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embarked in a little rowing-boat at early mom to cir- 
cumnavigate the island. We had never seen such rocks, 
or holes in rocks, in our united existences ; but there 
always was a cross current, and always a breaker ahead, 
so that for the first three-quarters of an hour our fear 
exceeded our admiration. Then we became accustomed 
to it, and could look upon the sheer precipices and slip- 
pery downs above, with an equal mind. When we 
reached the entrance of the Lesser Sheep (Moindre 
Mouton), we were again astonished rather than made 
happy J a hill of water, that rose in the mass without a 
wave, and swept for about a hundred yards straight in- 
ward, where it lost itself in gloom, took us upon it into 
the bowels of the rock. The fine old fellow and his 
handsome son, who rowed us, both declared that no 
mortal had been further than where we lay at that pre- 
sent upon rested oars, just fending ourselves off the 
sides, and keeping our position as well as might be. 
The water dripped from the lofty roof above us with a 
melancholy sound into the sea ; and, from the darkness 
beyond, there came a dreadful thunder, like the roar of 
a thousand monsters of the deep. If the feeding-time 
at the Zoological Gardens were " unavoidably post- 
poned" for a day or two, and we should take a ramble 
therein during a total eclipse of the sun, we might ex- 
perience a similar but not more awful sensation. The 
return into the sunlight seemed like a rescue from the 
dead ; and as we passed by natural archway and imme- 
morial tower, the croak of the raven and the shriek of 
the goshawk seemed a pleasant music after those mourn- 
ful surges. We threaded a hundred craggy islets, 
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where gull and cormorant were congregated in voiceless 
council ; and one of our party, who had the bump of 
destruction and a gun, dissolved a number of such con- 
claves, and lessened them by several representatives. 
The gulls fell principally upon the rocks whereupon 
they had deliberated, and we climbed their summits, 
bringing the fair white palpitating bodies into the boat ; 
but the cormorants sought a watery tomb. Often too, 
when we were congratulating our comrade upon his suc- 
cess with these last, the supposed victim, after a subma- 
rine transit of sixty or seventy yards, would come up 
with his teeth chattering, but otherwise in good health. 
They are sneaking, low-foreheaded fellows, who set 
much too high a value on themselves, and are not, as 
the boatman told us, and we readily believed, good 
eating. 

Bay after bay we rounded, each one having some 
especial wonder of its own ; fissures of gigantic size, 
into which no sun-ray penetrated ; fantastic rocks, now 
aping some dreadful likeness of humanity, now rising 
up in pillar, dome and steeple, like palace and cathedral 
in one : an especially ecclesiastical fragment of great 
size was called the Chapel of Sea-gulls (des Mauves), 
the outside of which, however, rather than the in, those 
white-robed birds seemed to prefer. Three monstrous 
rocks — les Autelets — especially, stretched out at inter- 
vals some distance into the sea ; huge altars, of an age 
of religion before history was, or pillars of some temple 
the very titles of whose gods are forgotten ; everywhere, 
and here in particular, gape the dark mouths of caverns, 
and emit an awful sound. It seems, indeed — even if 
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the general belief that Sark was once a part of France 
be false — ^that it must have been in ancient times foor 
times larger than at present^ and that the whole circum- 
ference of the island had been gradually clipped away 
by that devouring sea, which is even now eating out 
its rocky bowels, and undermining it as slowly but as 
surely as ever. How imnecessary do these adamantine 
sentinels, which stand like advanced guards aroimd the 
shore, appear in this calm weather ! They only serve 
to feed a sheep or two, who are drawn up by ropes and 
left to browse upon their summits through the summer. 
The broad blue deep breaks not one tiny wave against 
our prow ; and only by the fringe of foam along the 
rocky shore can we detect the ground-swell, which in 
truth would make our landing perilous ; and yet upon 
the Le Creux harbour a sea so terrible once broke, that, 
after carrying the large packet-cutter (torn from her 
moorings) out of the narrow opening, it cast the same 
vessel, with the next mountain-wave, right over the sea- 
wall, which is forty feet in height, into the harbour 
back again. She fell upon a small craft therein and 
crushed it to pieces, but without much damage to her- 
self. When the wind blows at all, indeed, it makes 
terrible music about the Sark cliflb. Such mutterings 
and thunderings are then heard under the whole island 
as only pent waters in the deep caverns of the earth 
can make, or, as the natives say, only devils and spirits 
of the storm. After many more caverns — ^whereof the 
principal are called The Shops (les Boutiques) have 
been explored, we are landed, with difficulty enough^ 
to see the Creux Terrible — a gigantic circular hole of 
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some two hundred feet sheer ascent, the effect, I sup- 
pose, of some frightful convulsion of nature. To be 
caught by the tide in this place would be certain death 
to anybody without wings, for the sides are but little 
less steep than those of a brick well ; and yet it is at- 
tested that a King Charles's spaniel, which had refused 
to follow its master's boat, did crawl up like a fly to the 
very summit. To lean over from the top is very hor- 
rible, and does not afford a good view ; besides that, 
there is a savage bull in the same field with the Creux 
Terrible. The Coup^, a narrow edge of rock several 
hundred feet in height, is the only road between Great 
and Little Sark ; and, I doubt not, will one day come 
down with a run, and leave them two separate islands. 
The width of the summit is from five to eight feet, and 
there is no protection on either side. Yet I saw a na- 
tive gallop at ftJl speed on it on horseback. 

From the pleasant little palace where we board and 
lodge (at four shillings a-day) a pathway leads us 
through an enchanted dell, and over a fairy-haunted 
down, to the Bay of Dix^cart. It is on these especial 
sands that Thetis loves to bask, and watch her nymphs 
at play, for there is no way (that she knows of) down 
the cliffs, and no mortal would dare to peep at her over 
their overhanging brows. The long blue coasts that 
stand so clear against the sky, too, are much farther off 
than they seem to be ; so she enjoys in peace a perfect 
privacy. We ourselves repair hither before the sun, so 
as to be dressed and away before her coming. My com- 
panions, as they parted the transparent water, or came 
up rosy from their dive into the deep, looked like mer- 
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men ; while, above them, the black heights rose <rat of 
the sea, with grass and lichen over them, the heather on 
their topmost summits pnrpling in the son* 

Our walks inland were scarcely of less beauty; 
whether by the farmhouse hidden in the foliage, or the 
cottage glorious with fuchsia, or the minister's house, 
with the quaint old garden, or by the Seigneurie, which 
is the Palace of Sark. The laws of the Channel Islands 
are all more or less feudal ; but those of Sark are so 
entirely. The Seigneur has almost every power, save 
that of life and death ; and, more than that, he has 
authority. The simple people — who are given in mar- 
riage and arc forbidden to marry by him, who are ex- 
patriated or retained at his pleasure, and to whom the 
modem comforts and elegancies of his residence appear 
to be the possessions of a superior being — do absolutely 
pay homage and obedience willingly and without cavil. 
The present lord, as it happens, is a refined and cour- 
teous gentleman, as hospitable (we had early proof) as 
any lord of the isles can be ; but he has only lately be- 
come possessed of the Seigneurie, and his surprise at his 
own powers is even greater than that of the inhabitants. 
He employs a vast quantity of workmen, is building 
and improving in all directions, and probably has as 
much good in his power to effect personally as any man 
in tlie British dominions. He chances to be a clergy- 
man ; but he is also the colonel of the militia, and has 
the appointment of all Sark offices — clerical and lay. 
The way in which the Seigneur is addressed by his 
subjects in the Sark dialect (a better patois, by-the-by, 
than the Guernsey French) is such as would make one 
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believe that he is a god. They have a firm faith that 
he is the right-hand man atfd confidential adviser — but 
at the same time quite the equal in power and dignity 
—of Queen Victoria. All that the crown lays claim to 
in England in the way of mines and treasure-trove and 
royalties, are in Sark the Seigneur's. Half profits from 
the waifs and strays of wrecks are also paid to him ; 
from which he derives no trifling income. The law of 
primogeniture is very strict ; and, in case of there being 
no male issue, the eldest daughter inherits before the 
nephew. Where there is no issue at all, the property 
reverts to the Seigneur. His great trouble is with the 
younger sons, who, being portionless, must needs go 
forth into the world to seek their fortunes, and are after- 
wards desirous of returning to their native shore with 
their wives and families. He is obliged to prevent this, 
or the island would be soon over-populated ; and this 
protectionist principle is, imder the circumstances,, ne- 
cessary enough. He is compelled by his charter to 
have always forty men in Sark capable of bearing arms, 
although he has upwards of 100 ; the whole population 
of the place being more than 700. These men are 
the best shots in the Channel Islands, and are provided 
even with two good six-pounders. They had a field- 
day lately ; and, after excellent practice at white rocks, 
with the guns and a long range, they feigned two Rus- 
sian men-of-war's boats, and picked the supposed in- 
vaders ofi^, with their muskets, very creditably. They 
constantly fire volleys into the caverns, to bring down 
any overhanging rocks, which else would fall at less 
expected times, and destroy the boats that harbour 
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under them The loading of some of their private 
weapons for this purpose terrified us not a little. The 
stock was fastened to the breach by twine ; so that it 
must have been rather hard to take the sight ; and first, 
they put the percussion-cap on, and then they loaded 
the gun. The spring of the lock being also broken, an 
urchin stood behind with a stone, to hit the hammer 
down when aim had been taken by the chief performer. 
I doubt not, however, besides the standing army of 
Sark, that a most effective guerilla force exists to make 
invasion exceedingly hazardous. The pursuit which 
the natives are daily occupied in seems to afford a 
greater proof of personal courage than a hundred fights ; 
with an iron pin and a cow-rope they are accustomed 
to go out alone, and to swing themselves over the highest 
precipices after birds' eggs, or at the dreadfiil trade of 
sapphire gathering : they look, from the sea, like spiders, 
but I believe no kind of danger is so awfiil to the novice 
and so trivial to the adept as is this : their chief diffi- 
culty is to get up the last few inches, when they must 
strike themselves off the summit with their feet, in order 
to insert their hand between the rope and the ground. 

Before we left the island we had a slight touch of 
this particular nettle Danger ourselves; and though, 
for my part, I did pluck the flower Safety (if not with 
honour) in the end, it was accompanied, I confess, with 
an infinite variety of the weed Funk, or terror. We 
went to visit the Gouliot Cave, where the great (Sea) 
Lions of Sark live, and we disembarked unfortunately 
on the wrong, or southern, side of it : for, although it 
was low water, being only a neap-tide, it did not retire 
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sufficiently, and we had to pass along the face of a per- 
pendicular rock, beneath which, to judge by the dark 
green of its depths and the malicious smile just curling 
on its smooth visage, lay plenty of sea to drown us, with 
every inclination to do so. There was no ledge, only 
little interstices, here and there, for the extreme tips of 
our toes ; but the cliff was covered with very small 
limpets, and in them we had to trust. I well remember 
my feelings as I clung, like the spread-eagle of Prussia, 
{o that rock, and strove for a safe lodgement of finger-tip 
or toe beyond, putting forth all my feelers like an ane- 
mone, and grasping at the limpets with all the tenacity 
of a crab. I firmly believe, indeed, I should have been 
drowned but for that beautiful and accomplished native 
youth, who accompanied us, and lent me his hand to 
tread upon. I gave him, upon reaching what may well 
be called terra firma, the sum of one florin, which 
seemed, to his Sarkite eye, a provision for life. On the 
other hand, the scene that awaited us, which appeared 
to us like a scene from the Arabian Nights, was, I doubt 
not, ordinary and commonplace enough to him. 

Imagine a vast cavern, some sixty feet in height, 
with three arched openings — north, west, and south — 
commanding each a different sea-view ; a monotonous 
sort of organ music haunting it from the sleeping sea, 
and the sun-rays broken and intersected by a thousand 
shapeless shadows ! Where they chiefly strike, how- 
ever, a wall of the most exquisite beauty is revealed : 
the glories of the Pompeian and Egyptian Courts at 
Sydenham fade before it, as the stars pale before the 
dawn, and the rainbow itself might borrow from it many 
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a hue. Green, red, blue, white, and scarlet are the pre- 
vailing tints ; but, as we approach nearer, the more som- 
bre colours appear even yet more numerous. Brown bar- 
nacles, mixed with scarlet and yellow sponges, form the 
principal paneling of this tremendous chamber; but, 
amongst these are set a million sea-anemones of the 
richest and rarest kind : the most exquisite, to my mind, 
being the green ones with the beautiful blue edgings — 
but it is hard to award the palm where all are perfect. 
Such adventurous votaries of science as have entered 
into the Gouliot Cave declare there is nothing equal to 
it, and remain there, hour after hour, as long as a spring- 
tide will permit. 

The westernmost cavern is even still more wondrous ; 
and contains, in addition to the riches of the larger 
treasure-house, zoophites and corallines in immense 
abundance. The ceilings of both are like those of 
Aladdin's grotto, and their sides appear like masses of 
glittering gems. When the moaning of the tide got to 
be unpleasantly loud, and our guide insisted upon our 
departure, lest we should suffer a sea change, and our 
spectacles turn into barnacles, I confess to being as 
liard to move from the Gouliot Cave as one of its own 
limpets. 
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I KNOW nothing more charming tlian the discovery, that 
one has got an agreeable companion at the commence- 
ment of a long and fatiguing journey : if he has ear- 
flaps to his cap and a neat portmanteau made to go under 
the seat, so much the better, for they mark the traveller, 
who is almost always more worth knowing than the 
stay-at-home. Before the train has cleared the plat- 
form he has made a pleasant observation in a cheery 
friendly way, and going on to break a lance with us in 
wit, or, to make a pet quotation of our own, he exhibits 
generally little nuggets on the surface, which may pro- 
mise any amount of gold-field underneath. 

On the other hand, if he grumbles at the light, or 
gives us a surly answer, or sits on one newspaper while 
he engages himself with another, how the milk of human 
kindness curdles within us ! We say in our haste, all 
men are bears alike. The greatest one I ever travelled 
with was on a J^hort trip from London to Brighton, when 
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I was a wicked young cadet at Sandhurst, and in com- 
pany with two others of the same college. We three 
had been, of course, late for the train ; and, while it was 
on the move, bundled into the first carriage we laid hold 
of, and it turned out to be the den of a white bear. He 
had a white hat and a white greatcoat, and growled in 
a polar manner at our sudden incursion. I was but 
fifteen, and felt inclined to beg his pardon, but Darall 
and Goit were older and stifier necked. 

" Sir," said the former, after a minute or two, " have 
you any objection to our smoking in this carriage?" 

" I'd like to see you at it !" was the grim response. 

" Your wish, sir," answered my finend, " is our law." 
And his cigar was alight in a twinkling. 

" Have a weed yourself, sir?" said Goit, gener- 
ously ; but he did not dare look the infuriated animal 
in the face. 

For my part, I had enough to do in the judicious 
management of my Havanna ; for, although I smoked 
regularly at that time because it was forbidden, the 
amusement nearly always made me ill. So I said no- 
thing. 

Presently Darall produced a pack of cards, and ap- 
pealed to our companion's sense of duty to induce him 
to take a hand at whist, " For otherwise," he patheti- 
cally concluded, " we shall be positively reduced to play 
dummy." 

" Never mind, young gentlemen — never mind," was 
the answer ; " we shall see when we get to Eeigate wlio 
has got the laugh on their side." 

On approaching that station we prudently threw away 
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our cigars. And not too soon ; for the instant we 
reached the platform, the white bear rushed between ns, 
and, putting his head out of the window, called lustily 
for the guard. " I give I " said he, with immense ex- 
citement; "I give these boys in charge, for smok- 
ing in my carriage ! " 

"Gentlemen! what have you to say to this?" said 
the official 

" Simply," replied Darall, while I shuddered at his 
presence of mind ; " simply, that it was not we who 
were smoking at all — ^it was the white gentleman him- 
self — smell him. Is it not so ?" 

We assented to this monstrous statement with eager- 
ness. 

" And, moreover," continued our leader, " he wanted 
us to play at cards with him for money 1 " 

At this the old gentleman absolutely foamed at the 
mouth. This gave a colour to our next proceeding, 
which was to tap our foreheads with our forefingers, and 
to whisper in chorus, " He is mad, we think!" The 
foe, being overpowered by weight of evidence, and in 
the state we had described him to be, got straightway 
into another carriage. 

I told Aunt Dorothy these circumstances, and she 
said we ought all three to have been well whipped — 
perhaps, indeed, it was for my sins on that occasion 
that I have been so unfortunate in my railway com- 
panions since. I have been twice in my life shut up 
with a stark staring madman ; one of them particularly 
stark, inasmuch as he had not a single article of cloth- 
ing on, except his boots and an enormous cavalry cloak, 
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which he took an early opportunity of dispensing with. 
There were several other people present, however, and 
he was secured without much resistance. But the other 
business was a far more serious one. I was seated in 
a first-class carriage of an express train about to start 
firom Paddington, when, to me, as the plays say, entered 
a tall gentleman, with his coat buttoned tightly over 
his chest in the military style, and apparently padded 
in fi'ont. Directly we began to move, he asked, in a 
quick, decisive, and rather impertinent, style — 

"Where are you going to, sir, — where are you 
going?" 

" To Bristol," I repUed, quietly. 
" Bristol," said he, " was burnt to the ground last 
night — the whole of it burnt to ashes I " 

" What, sir, — nonsense — it is impossible ; I have a 
considerable property there ! " 

" I am glad of it," answered the stranger, hissing be- 
tween his clenched teeth ; — " it's all burnt" 

Then, of course, I knew that he was a madman. He 
kept watching me eagerly, like an animal in act to 
spring, but I tried not to look afraid, and made con- 
versation as carelessly aa I could, but I dare say it was 
not very brilliant. In passing Hanwell, for instance, I 
remarked (forgetting altogether the purpose for which it 
is devoted) " How well Hanwell looks from the rail- 
road, sir!" 

At this he placed his hands upon his knees, stared at 
me straight in the face, and replied, very deliberately : 
" Ah, you should see how the railway looks from 
Hanwell!" 
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A cold perspiration broke out all over me, as I re- 
plied, " Ah, indeed ! " and made an abortive attempt to 
yawn. I confess I never felt less sleepy, nor more in- 
terested in any conversation in my life. He kept quite 
quiet for a mile or two, only regarding me with a wist- 
ful and curious countenance, which gradually changed 
to an expression of disgust and annoyance. 

" Sir," said he, at last, emphatically, like a man who 
has made up his mind upon the subject, " I don't like 
your nose ! But I have got something here (tapping 
his breast) the eighth wonder of the world, and we'll 
cut your nose off and substitute that." 

I said, in order to gain time, that I should like to see 
this wonder before the operation took place. 

'^ I would not show it to everybody, mind you, but I 
will to you," he said; and, unbuttoning his coat,, he 
took from an inner pocket a small white pig, quite dead, 
which had been bom with five legs. He held it by one 
of the legs between his finger and thumb, and regarded 
it with much complacency. " You see it's just the same 
colour as your nose, and ever so much better looking ; 
besides which, the singularity of the thing will be so 
remarkable ; why, sir, you will be followed about the 
streets by hundreds, and perhaps attract the notice of 
royalty itself." He stopped a little, as if in admiration 
of the picture he had thus conjured up ; then, with an 
expression of diabolical malice, he returned the precious 
treasure to his casket ; and, with a tone of biting sar- 
casm, concluded his remarks with, " And now, you shall 
not have it, after all ! " 

We had just rushed past Reading like a cannon-ball. 
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but to me the train seemed moving like a snail ; there 
was no stopping, no chance of a rescue, until we reached 
Didcot ; and I could scarcely hope the madman would 
abstain from violence for another twenty minutes. In 
hopes to preclude further talk, I got out a book and pre- 
tended to be deeply engaged with it ; but, as it turned 
out, this was a most unfortunate experiment. 

'^ Sir," observed my terrible companion, " I perceive 
tliat you are addicted to study ; it is one of the worst 
vices I am acquainted with — bad in itself and en- 
snaring to others;" then, with ferocity, he added, 
^^ how dare you read in my presence, sir?" 

I apologized, and put the volume by, as he continued, 
^* When the Genius in the Arabian Nights, whom the 
fisherman rescued from the vessel sealed with Solomon's 
seal, was first shut up in it, he promised riches to whom- 
soever should release him ; but afterwards he promised 
death. So, sir, was I used to benefit him whom I found 
ignorant, but now I tear him limb from limb ; — ^beware, 
then, how you answer my questions. Are you ac- 
quainted with Shakspeare?" 

" Yes, sir," said I, confidently — "I am." 

" Do you know Milton, thoroughly?" 

" Yes, sir,— I think I do." 

" But are you well up in Boswell's Corsica, sir ? tell 
rae that ! I don't believe you if you say you are ; and 
if you say you are not, I will dash you to fragments 1*' 

Now, thanks to a disposition that had led me into 
out-of-the-way paths of literature, I did happen to have 
perused that dreary work, and so I had the great plea- 
sure to tell my tormentor. In order to try me, how- 
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ever, he harassed me with questions about the book as 
pertinaciously as any senate-house examiner ; and, un- 
less my memory had happened to be of the best, I do 
not doubt that he would hare more or less executed his 
threat. At last the whistle soimded shrilly our ap- 
proach to Didcot, and it seemed to me the sweetest 
music I had ever heard. 

" We go to Bath together, I believe ?" said my ccwn- 
panion, breaking off his queries and speaking in the 
most silvery tones. 

" We do, sir, I am delighted to say," I answered. 

But in five minutes from that time I was narrating 
my adventure to some people in another carriage, and 
my poor friend was in the custody of the Great Western 
Eailway police. 

When I told this to Aunt Dorothy she remarked, 
that nothing should induce her to travel on the railway 
alone, as long as she lived. Not, however, she added, 
that she was alarmed in the slightest degree ; but that 
she did not think it becoming of a lady of her rank to 
do so — Aunt Dorothy's strong point being exclusive- 
ness and devotion to the aristocracy ; in consequence, I 
believe, of her grandfather having been knighted be- 
cause he was a mayor. I was, therefore, much aston- 
ished to hear that she was coming up to London last 
week without an escort ; and, of course, went to Pad- 
dington to see the dear old lady — from whom I have 
expectations — ^and her luggage, safe out of the train. 
There was no mistaking that bonnet of hers with the 
bird of Paradise perched upon the crown of it, or else I 
do believe I should not have recognised her, she looked 
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SO pale. A red-faced and rather slang-looking old gen- 
tleman, who bowed to her as he stepped out of the same 
carriage, whispered to me, that he feared his travelling 
companion was far from weU. 

She was got into a cab quite speechless, saw her silk 
umbrella and her last bandbox safely about her, and 
then, in the act of feeling for her smelling-bottle, fainted 
away. It was a dreadful position for me to be in while 
we drove to Southampton Street, Holbom; and her 
coming-to was even more alarming than her going oflf. 
At last, when she was settled in the house and got more 
calm, she unbosomed herself as follows : 

" Your cousin John is a wicked and designing fel- 
low, James; but he shall never see a penny of my 
money — ^he has not killed me yet, I can tell him, and 
he'll never get another chance ! " 

I was pleased to hear all this of John, who is her 
only other nephew ; but I confined myself to saying, 
that I had always expected it of John. 

" He saw me oflf at Bath, James, and I don't think 
he could have harboured the dreadful thought before we 
got on the platform. He was dutiful enough — oflScious, 
I now think — in seeing after my things, and at last he 
led me to the carriage in which you found me, because, 
he said, there was a person in it whom I should like to 
be with — that very same man you just saw get out at 
Paddington. Not till the train was moving on, and I 
locked in the place alone with him, did John put in his 
face at the window, and whisper to me, with a look of 
dreadftil malice, ^ Aunt, dear, you've got a maniac in 
the carriage with you I ' I fell back half fainting into 
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the seat as we left the walls of the station behind us. 
The madman had just cast one of those swift, sly glances 
— such as they are all used to give — ^towards my comer, 
but he now seemed to be buried in his newspaper. It 
was my belief, James, and is now, that he was waiting 
until we got into the tunnel ; my heart beat as hard and 
fast as the engine itself puffed and panted — but I made 
my preparations for defence. Directly we got into the 
dark, I brought my umbrella forward so as to pjiit it up 
at the shortest notice, and made myself ready to scream ; 
moreover, having read of the power of the human eye 
upon these persons, I stared at him hard and continu- 
ously, and to this, in a great measure, I attribute my 
safety : for I observed throughout the journey he would 
cast down his eyes, as if cowed, whenever he perceived 
mine fixed upon him. Presently he observed, that the 
day was likely to turn out fine after all, which was it- 
self as mad a speech as could be made, considering that 
it was raining at that minute harder than ever ; but I 
said, ' I think so, too, sir ;' for it is always best to agree 
with this sort of people, I have been told, under every 
circumstance. After a good deal of conversation, con- 
ducted with some skill on my part, I think, he asked 
all of a sudden if I was going to London ; to which I 
answered that I certainly was ; although, of course, I 
intended to get out at the very next place we stopped at 
sooner than travel another mile with him. He then 
said, he was very glad to hear it, and hoped that no 
damp and disagreeable strangers might get into our car- 
riage on the road. At Swindon I thought to have 
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escaped, under pretence of getting refreshment ; but, he 
insisted with great politeness— which, however, was 
juflt of that kind which might have changed to the wild- 
est ferocity had I objected — on bringing the provisions 
to the carriage-door. I was not really in the least hun- 
gry, yet he made me take ox-tail soup, and buns, and a 
glass of cherry brandy there and then, and afterwards 
a couple of oranges, and I don't know how many pears, 
which he produced from his pockets. He drank such a 
deal himself, too, out of a case-bottle, that I was afraid 
it must have developed his most frightful symptoms ; 
once, indeed, after a long draught at it, he softly though 
distinctly exclaimed " hooray ! ' but, finding my eye as 
usual upon him, he apologized. He offered me his 
newspaper, which was that very unladylike one called 
Bell's Life, and I dared not reftise to accept it for the 
world — ^ay, and even to read it too— for he asked me 
whether something or other on greyhound puppies was 
not a capital article, and I had to give a most favour- 
able and detailed opinion on it. At the few stations we 
stopped at he made me look out with him at the win- 
dow, to give the idea that the carriage was ftdly occu- 
pied, so that I myself helped to put aid out of the 
question. I really kept him in the most capital humour 
— but, O James, at what a trial to my poor nerves ! — 
and only once ventured to cross him, when he offered 
me a drop out of his bottle, because I looked pale, he 
said. He was not angry at my refusal, but finished it 
himself instead, wishing me happy returns of the day, 
and many of them — though it was not my birthday, 
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nor anything of the sort. Soon after that, the dreadful 
man fell asleep, nor did he wake again until he arrived 
at Paddington, and I saw you." 

" Bless me, my dear aunt, what a terrible adventure ! 
But are you sure the man was mad after all?" 

" Why, I suppose, nephew James, I know mad 
people from sane people, and though I am getting old, 
I think I've got my hearing. Didn't I tell you at first 
what John said when he put me into that place to be 
murdered? ^ Aunt, dear (the hypocrite !), you've got a 
maniac in the carriage with you ! ' " 

Now the fact is. Aunt Dorothy is as deaf as a post, 
and invariably takes one word for another, although I 
said nothing more then, because, in her own words, 
*^ It is always best to agree with this sort of people 
under every circumstance." Only, next day, a letter ar- 
rived from John, hoping she had had a safe journey up 
to town — " I remembered your aristocratic predilections, 
you see," he wrote, " and I hope you found the old 
baronet an agreeable travelling companion." 



BACK AT TEINITY. 



I AM the rector of a little parish in the wilds of Cum- 
berland, and have been so' this ten years ; my parish- 
ioners live upon hillsides, and in secluded valleys, over 
a space of many score square miles ; but their number 
is not over fifty souls : I have also just fifty pounds a- 
year for curing them. When I say that my church- 
warden and myself — the best informed men in the 
parish, and the fountain-head of information to the 
dalesmen — have differed within the last fortnight about 
the capacity of ministers, and the management of the 
war, it may be concluded that Wasteland folk are some- 
what behind public opinion. Were I met, as I go 
about my duties, over the hills, with my dog and my 
long crook, I might well be taken for a literal shepherd 
of my flock. It was not always thus with me. There 
is an old four-cornered cap, the wonder of the ancient 
dame who " does " for me, which, broken and battered 
as it is, looks disdainfully at its neighbour of black 
straw that now forms my pastoral covering. Amidst 
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the simple clothing in my old oak wardrobe, there 
hangs, tattered and torn enough, a long blue Trinity- 
gown ; and among the homely crockery of my cup- 
board, there shines resplendent, with the college arms 
on one side, and a glass at the bottom, a "pewter" 
that was the reward of victory upon the silver Cam. 

I had failed to get my fellowship, and spent most of 
my little capital in dear — too dear — old Cambridge, but 
the memorji of my college days seemed worth it all. 
When my daily work was over, and my evening pipe 
was lit, I loved to recline in the chimney-corner of my 
sitting-room, and recall the ancient days ; and the 
scenes of that happy time, though they grew dimmer 
and dimmer with every backward glance, shone not less 
glorious through the haze. I had always a vague long- 
ing to revisit the fading halls and " lessening towers " 
once more, and, this last May, having received an in- 
vitation, hospitable and kind as only a college friend's 
can be, it fairly overset all considerations of economy, 
and down to Trinity, like an escaped bird I flew ; that 
being a poetical expression for the state of my feelings, 
rather than the speed of my journey, for Wasteland m 
over forty miles from the railway station, across tlie 
mountain by-roads, and I accomplished them in a gig 
like Doctor Syntax's. 

r came through London, and so by the Eastern Coun- 
ties' line, and as we drew near the low flat county with 
"the Brobdignags" — I used to think so high before I 
came to Cumberland — I thought I recognised the roads 
and walks about, and coupled each with some remem- 
brance of old. There was the windmill whereat Jones' 
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skewbald shied and threw him ; and there were the post 
and rails over which Brown, in scarlet, thought to have 
escaped from the sporting proctor ; and there the broad 
bright stream where we three ducked the gamekeeper. 
I would rather it had been the coaching days again, to 
have lingered a little longer on our way, to have driven 
the four grays into Trumpington, and to have sat beside 
Jack Hall. Jack had the road between the two uni- 
versities, and used to be a noted character ; he artftdly 
contrived to sympathize now with one, and now with 
the other, as his box companion happened to be Cantab 
or Oxonian, but I remember one mistake of his. Robin- 
son of Trinity had been staying up at Christchurch, and 
was taken by Jack to be of that college ; after some 
conversation, tending still more to strengthen that im- 
pression, Jack observed : — " Well, sir, I dinna' how it 
is, but I can alius tell a Hoxford from a Cambridge 
gent. The Hoxford gent says, ^ Hall ' when he speaks 
to me, as you do, sir, and asks me to take a glass of wine 
here (as it may be), and another there, and ' your health. 
Hall,' says he, and when he gets oflf, says he, ' here's 
half-a-crown. Hall (at least), for yoU.' But your Cam- 
bridge chap says, ^ Jack, my boy, a pot o' beer ! ' and ^ I 
looks towards you,' and gives me a beggarly shilling to 
end with." When Robinson, therefore, got down at 
Trinity, he said with emphasis, " Jack, my boy, here's 
a shilling for you — I'm a Cambridge man." Poor Jack 
is dead now, and we came through the town in an omni- 
bus ; through the town that is being all rebuilt, and by 
way of Pembroke, Corpus, and Cat's Hall, past the 
long screen of King's College, through which the organ 
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peals, and close by the stately Senate House where my 
heart beat high and hopefully for days, and where at 
last it sank to zero; when the long list came out, and 
wrangler after wrangler was called forth, and I, the last, 
was called — the Golden Spoon I 

Show me thine ancient front, old Caius, I pray, for 
brick thou art behind, but three months piled, and hide 
thy next door neighbour's fresh red face ; the street is 
new too, I dare say improved, but I would rather have 
the tumbling shops and all their storeys nodding over- 
head. Thank Heaven, the grand old gate is where it 
was, and the old martin builds in Harry's crown, and 
still makes entry hazardous ; the porter looks the same, 
but not so, I ; he does not know me from a chorister, or 
credulous father bringing up a son to first matriculation — 
for the Porson prize and all the rest — or haply from some 
dun importunate, passing his days without the " sport- 
ed"* oaks ; " in the middle leaps the fountain," shaking 
coolness through the court, and the pigeons tamely trot 
upon the level shaven lawns, and from the ancient clock- 
turret peals forth the passing hour " in the male and 
female voice" as was wont to be of old ; up the stone steps 
past the butteries and the great dark swinging doors, 
and into Neville's Court, unchanged and fair, with 
echoing cloisters upon either side, and through its open 
gates the pleasant stream : but here is a new won- 
der ; groups of men — so strangely like the friends of 
mine own days, I scarce can think them quite unknown 

* The outer door of University rooms, when closed (or sported) 
stands for a sort of material " not at home" to all comers. 
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to me, with the same bright hopeful faces and the same 
light grace of limb — ^with photographic apparatus and 
the favouring sun limning each other's features : thus 
may these portrait galleries be formed of all whom it 
may please them to keep fresh in memory ; ah me, I 
would before death and distant climes had taken them 
I had made me such a book in my blithe college days ! 
This man, my cheery host, seems stouter, older, and, 
by my life ! not quite untinged with gray, but still the 
same frank smile, warm grip, and the good heart within 
all sound and young ! A man who never misused his 
time here; a Fellow of his College, M.A., Lecturer, 
Don ; with vasty rooms, oak-panelled, hung with pic- 
tures, stored with books, a palace of a place ; my name, 
alas, is not upon the boards — my poverty, indeed, not 
will, prevented it, and so beneath his wing I dine at the 
" high table " with the reverend deans, and hobnob 
with professors. The grand old hall is filled from end 
to end with sounds of feasting; the undergraduates 
have not learnt to carve, but hack and hew as in the 
olden time ; the B. A.s criticise their food and frown as 
usual on their caterer ; and in the oaken gallery stare 
the dames, or young or old, in wonder at the scene, 
while through the painted panes the Mayday sun 
chequers with rainbow hues the pictures old and dim. 
In Combination Boom, where once I sat at viv^ voce, 
wretched, ignorant, the wine goes round, and wit, and 
pleasant talk, and everywhere beams kindness and a 
friend ; a saint's day this, so from the upper rows in 
chapel where the magnates sit, I see the white-robed 
youths come breathless in, the whispered talk of some 

p 
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behind their books, with one eye watchM lest the out- 
raged dean swoop from his eyiy on their dove-like 
forms, and 

Hear once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
And thnnder-mnsic rolling shake 
The prophets blazen'd on the panes. 

Next ni^t is a race-night on the Cam, and hurrying 
to the barge which every evening toils down the nar- 
row stream, I stand amidst the crowd about her bows, 
and mark the crews as they pass. No eight-oars are 
there, elsewhere, such as these ; their stroke together, 
and the bending backs together, as the com before the 
wind; and he with the tiller ropes, who also bends, 
albeit standing on the frailest plank, overbalanced by 
an ounce on either side ; the thin keel cleaves the 
stream as an arrow-head cleaves the "viewless air," 
and the music dies away from their oars, in distance 
lost at half a score of strokes, which presently some 
rival boat takes up, and so the linked sweetness is 
drawn out through all the voyage. We leap upon the 
bank, and join the walkers to the starting-point. 
Thence at the third gun-fire the racers spring — two 
dozen at ftdl speed. Then twice four hundred feet 
tumultuously start upon the path ; and " Now you're 
gaining!" or " Well pulled — ^well pulled !" is shouted 
like one voice. Ah, Trinity, First Trinity, it is vain. 
The long keen prow o'erlaps you even now. See, your 
victor sets up his conquering flag, nor wastes his 
strength, but leisurely draws on, or hugs the river-bank 
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on rested oars, and marks the panting rivals racing by 
— a long, long line, with gaps made here and there, 
where other conquerors and conquered strove — of flash- 
ing oars and foam and coloured caps, and forms half- 
naked striving for their lives ; while on the waters 
floats triumphal music, and falls and rises the unceas- 
ing cheer. So eve by eve alternate, through the May, 
the measured pulse of racing oars beats on beside ithe 
willows, and the great throng returns on barge or horse- 
back, or winds on foot along the meadows home. 

Every day some joyous plan awaited me. I break- 
fasted with jovial undergraduates, on dishes with strange 
names and stranger tastes, and drank the cup of Copas 
like a boy. I heard old talk of men as bats and oars — 
a clever Bat, a first-rate Oar, they said; of Smith's 
(young Smith's, of Corpus) last good thing ; of Unionic 
speakers eloquent ; the red-hot Chartist speaker Kobin- 
son (as in my time were Smiths and Robinsons) ; of 
Lord Claude Lollypops who beard the deans ; of Ad- 
mirable Crichtons, great at beer, greater at classics; 
new modes of cutting chapels were discussed, excuses 
new, as, " Trying on my boot on the wrong foot, dear 
Mr Dean, I could not get it ofi^, and so was late for 
service :" and for the next day, " Tightness of left boot 
still, Mr Dean, continues," with quite a racy smack 
about them yet though ancient as the everlasting hills. 

Adown the Backs, the stream behind the town, where 
half the College gardens bloom on either side, and half 
the lawns slope down, we floated dreamily : 

One friend pull'd stroke, another bow, 
And I, I steer'd them anyhow. 
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We played on many a hidden college plat, fast 
barred from me in undergraduate days, at grand old 
games — at quoits and Bacon's game of bowls, turned 
Heaven knows how many centuries ago, with half the 
bias dropped out and the numbers dim with cobwebs 
and with time. The long loud laugh I learnt in West- 
moreland rang out and echoed round the monkish walls 
most strangely. It seems to me, your fellows sooner 
age in mouldy cloisters than we dwellers on the windy 
hills. And yet they are a glorious set. Their din- 
ners every day are like a king's ; but when they have 
their audit ! — ah me ! here in this unfruitful valley, as 
I eat my mutton and my oatmeal cake alone, I think 
upon'those audits with a sigh. 

Fish, flesh, fowl, fruit — in shoals, herds, flocks, and 
gardens-full ; wine, of what dim vice-chancellorship in 
blythe King Harry's time I know not; and (as my 
northern fancy ill-concealed) far better than all wine, 
old audit ale. The dinner prefaced and concluded by a 
grace, read by two scholars in dramatic parts in the best 
Latin ; the tankards and the salt-cellars of gold pre- 
sented by the foundress. There she stands, albeit she 
looks white and stern enough, and, as it is said, re- 
pented of her love to this good college, and left her 
wealth to others ere she died. ^^ I look towards you, 
madam, and Your health !" Indeed, the Master's self 
did put his lips to a huge golden goblet full of port, and 
the rest all rose up after him with solemn bow, one after 
one, three standing at a time, and drank her memory : 
" In piam memoriam fundatricis,^^ Well for me I had 
not first to quote the Latin, or surely I bad mauled the 
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long penultimate! So, after that, the rosewater and 
grace, and then to Milton's garden, where we kept his 
mulberry free enough from blight, I warrant it, with 
good tobacco smoke. 

Thus mj last daj at Alma Mater. Mayhap, I shall 
not see her anymore : but while old friends find harbour 
in my heart, and recollections of blythe days are dear, 
to her in piam memariam will I drink, and towards her 
will I look with loving eyes. 



THE MABTELLO TOWEB. 



My life is merely a little round — my tower, as I say, 
has only one story — but it may be new to many. It is 
not everybody who is a coast-guardsman. In the win- 
ter, I live on land like other people, except that I must 
needs keep the night-watches ; but in summer-time I 
spend whole weeks in the Martello. It looks out straight 
upon the Atlantic, and is built upon a rock two miles 
from shore. The sea leaves twice that distance bare at 
spring-tide, and falls forty feet ; but at mid and low 
tide my comrade and myself can wade or walk to land 
if we desire it. A cart comes out to us from the station 
at those times, three times a- week ; otherwise we are 
quite islanded and cut off from the world. We have no 
boat, for there is no room for one upon the platform 
where the great sixty-four lies; and were there one 
outside, the sea would dash her to pieces like a nut- 
shell. This very gun with its huge carriage I have 
known to be twisted round, muzzle inwards, by the wave 
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and wind. I thought that that Sq)teniber night would 
have seen the last of the old tower; but it stood like 
the rock that is beneath it. The walls are very thick 
and strong, as may be seen by the depth of the embra- 
sure that gives us light ; but our upper room, in that 
tempest, seemed to rock like a tree. It was on this very 
spot, in 1780, that a Frenah army landed in their famous 
^' flat-bottomed boats ;" and the tower and its sixty- 
four are here to prevent a repetition of that visit Its 
only present use is to harbour. us coast-guardsmen ; for 
the smugglers do not land much oftener than the French. 
I, for my part, laugh at them altogether as an extinct 
race ; but Jack Jervis — ^the other Martello-man — ^is of 
a different opinion. They caught liim twen^ years 
ago, when he was keeping guard alone in Pillan Bay, 
buried him up to his neck in sand, and then bowled 
stones at his head. Jack is the Nestor of the coast- 
guard, and numbers three times as many years as L 
He has the most weather-beaten figure-head one ever 
saw ; but under his wrinkled forehead and white shaggy 
eyebrows, his black eyes peer with the vivacity of seven- 
teen. He has seen strange things. When quite a little 
boy, he used to help his &ther at a very dangerous trade 
indeed : again and again, in the days of the great French 
republic, he sailed over to the low £eu: coast to eastward 
with Pitt's forged assignats. The Due de Berri and 
other noble French exiles, dwelt hereabouts at that 
time ; and once he took a cargo of them over, who were 
seized on landing, and never more heard of from that 
moment either by friend or foe. When peace was pro- 
claimed, Jack Jervis took up with the oyster-fishery, 
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with boys of his own. The line yonder, which French 
and English fishermen are bound to keep their own side 
of, is not so distinctly drawn upon the broad blue sea 
as it is in the treaty ; and mistakes will happen, some- 
times, in the best regulated vessels. Although both 
nations have their small armed cruisers to protect their 
respective rights, it must needs occur, I say, that a little 
oyster-poaching — or, not to use a harsh word, scolloping 
— ^now and then takes place. K the transgressors are 
caught, however, both their boat and their cargo are 
confiscated to the aggrieved power ; and this misfortune 
happened to Mr John Jervis* He and his sons were 
made prisoners by a French cutter, and the nose of their 
craft turned more in the direction of Granville than they 
had calculated upon. I suppose their capturers were 
not very numerous, or kept too careless a watch.; for 
, certain it is, that after a while the course of both vessels 
was reversed, and they appeared in our little harbour 
five miles west of the Martello, with the French crew 
prisoners under hatches. This achievement almost 
made poor Jervis historical, by provoking a war with 
France ; but it ruined his oyster-trade completely, and 
drove him into the coast-guard. 

When the sun is sinking in the wavy west, and the 
sea begins to crawl in between our tower and the land, 
is a fiimous time to listen to the old man's stories : the 
cry of a solitary sea-bird, and the water lapping on the 
stone, are all that then interrupts the silence, unless 
there be wind ; and if there be, our well accustomed 
ears but little regard it. The embrasure is not much 
adapted for a view ; so, if it be warm enough, we sit 
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out on the stone platform beside the sixty-four, with our 
pipes, and look out upon the level sea. I think I have 
seen it almost of every colour : purple and even pitch- 
black before a storm ; pale, as if with malice, when the 
first light wind begins to stir it above the sunken rocks ; 
snow-white in wrath, with the foam flying from its 
million angry lips ; blue as heaven, green as earth, 
imder the noonday beams ; deep crimson while the set- 
ting sun bleeds over it ; crossed by the silver pathway 
of the autumn moons; or, fairest of all its aspects, 
spread in dark night from end to end with a bright sil- 
ver net of its own weaving — ^the phosphorescent gleam- 
ing of the sea. Making our business upon the deep 
waters, we see many beautiftil and wondrous sights, 
and sometimes some very sad ones. 

It was a July afternoon, and we were watching a 
large party of villagers employed in gathering " vraic" 
— a sea-weed very valuable both as fuel and manure — 
upon the rich sea-bed far away, for it was low tide. 
There were eighteen altogether, as we could very well 
make out with our telescope, and several of them 
women. They had a good-sized fishing smack with 
them, which was moored in a little cove imtil the tide 
should come up ; and having filled it with " vraic " 
enough, the people were dancing — for they had a fiddler 
with them — and making merry. Presently they all 
got into the vessel when the tide came up, and then set 
sail. Instead, however, of moving onward, we saw 
their craft sink gradually — as far, that is, as the shal- 
lowness of the water would permit her. The sail, as 
we conjectured, had been hoisted too soon, and taken 
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hy the wind before she cleared the rocks^ which had 
knocked a hole in her side. The poor creatares were 
left standing on the deck^ and half abore water ; bat 
the tide was coming in apace : it was impossible they 
conld reach land on foot^ as they all very well knew, 
because of the qnicksands and arms of the sea that 
had already cut them off from it, and even from the 
Martello ; thej knew, too, that no boat conld come out 
t6 them until the sea would be many feet above their 
heads ; yet they made piteous signs. There was one 
little boat with .them, which held four men, and we 
saw that row away at topmost speed to a vessel some 
miles off. They had wisely placed their strongest 
men in that, as their only chance of getting help ; but 
a breeze sprang up, and we saw the vessel sail away 
without regarding them ; then the boat pulled in a 
long way round, but yet the nearest way, to land. 
Alas ! as we were well aware, all other boats were in 
the cove to westward, out of which nothing can get 
except long after mid-tide. Some boys were playing 
on the sand there, with a number of poor folk looking 
on, and we saw the four men arrive amongst them, 
having landed and run round the point. Even at that 
great distance we could mark the effect of their sad 
news : no one of all that holiday-party but had some 
friend or relative in those fourteen still left upon the 
sunken ship. They ran down to their fishing-smacks, 
and strove to move them over the rocks and sand : 
piteously helpless, they stood impatient beside the 
motionless hulls for hours that seemed days. In the 
meantime, the waters were closing over the doomed 
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vessel yonder, and only her masts, to which a confused 
mass was clinging, were left visible ; the wind, too, 
was beginning to blow hard. To sail out amongst the 
rocks was become a very dangerous work indeed ; but 
the moment the tide admitted of it, we saw a fishing- 
smack put off — ^it was the one belonging to the two 
sons of John Jervis — and I saw a look of pride pass 
over his face, notwithstanding their peril. Both were 
brave lads and skilful pilots. They threaded the 
breakers safely, and came as near as they durst do to 
the unhappy craft. To have approached more closely 
would have been to share her fate. One woman and 
one man were still above water when they arrived; 
but the woman dropped into her grave before their 
eyes. They threw the man a rope, and he even managed 
to catch it in his teeth, and held it for a little while ; 
but the poor creature's arms were so benumbed with 
cold, and his hands so strained with grasping, that he 
could unclasp neither from the mast He told them it 
was all in vain, and thanked them ; he bade them take 
care of themselves and get to shore while the wind yet 
permitted them, and ere the dark set in. And they 
were forced to leave him there, in the night, amidst the 
roaring breakers, now whelmed by the sea, and now 
swept by the bitter wind. We saw the people crowding 
to the beach on their return, who could not be made to 
believe, although they saw but the same two young men 
on deck, that others were not below. 

I could tell you other sad sights we have seen from 
our Martello : of a great merchant-vessel going to 
pieces within a mile of us at night, with its distress- 
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guns flashing momently, and the cries of the nnfortu- 
nates mingling with the pitiless blast : of horrible forms 
which came suddenly up, like porpoises, for weeks 
eSteTy which were all dead corpses ! But I forbear. We 
live, for the most part, among very pleasing sights and 
soimds : fishermen are singing round us at their healthy 
toil from mom to eve, in single smacks, or tossed with 
quite a fleet of others; great vessels homeward and 
outward bound, pass in the distance, leaving a long 
black line behind them in the sky, and a white track 
in the sea; bands of little children play, or gather 
shells upon the beach ; not seldom there is a review 
upon the sands of scarlet-coated militia from the town ; 
and in the summer-evenings bare-legged lads and lasses 
pass the tower with their shrimping-nets. Sometimes 
we join these last, each with a large basket swung be- 
hind us, but within reach of our hand, and provided 
with a charming invention between a butterfly-net and 
a Turkish flag, which is a prawn-catcher. It is low- 
water, and the whole four miles of rock are visible. 
What wondrous gardens do the mermen keep ! What 
beautiful broad leaves have their brown trees ! — what 
flowering shrubs surmount the smallest hillocks ! — what 
exquisite and graceful plants hang in festoons around 
their enormous rockeries I — how charmingly these rain- 
bow-coloured roses open and spread themselves in 
the clear salt-water pools, and of what beautiful shapes 
and hues are the stones and shells that pave them ! In- 
deed, for a man with the disease that manifests itself 
outwardly in vivariums or aquariums, I don't know 
any better place to dwell in than our Martello Tower. 
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If you only slip — and you slip at every other step — 
the delicate shapes of leaf and stem beneath are covered 
as it seems with blood, and you think you have done 
yourself a frightful injury, whereas you have only 
squashed a sea-anemone, which is one of a great family 
of liquid paints. 

Each takes his own line round the rocks, now up to 
his knees in water, and now waist-deep, pushing his net 
well under the tangled weed, and taking care to keep 
it close to the bottom. Then in the " bottle" or " neck " 
of it, he will soon find some of those huge transparent 
ghosts with goggle eyes and grisly fingers, which turn 
pink after boiling, and are called prawns. It seems a 
strange proceeding this exploring the bed of the sea, 
and clambering over hills that lie for ever fathoms 
beneath it, except, perhaps, for a couple of hours in the 
few days of spring-tide. We wander from island to 
island, across tracks of green-weed, or swift little run- 
lets, or table-lands of sand ; and on looking aroimd us 
on a sudden, do not recognise our position in the least : 
the great tracts of rock have utterly changed their 
shapes, and the lesser ones have entirely disappeared ; 
the sands are vanishing rapidly, and we hear the moan 
to seaward of the advancing tide. One or two tidal 
" situations" which we have read of in the Antiquary^ 
Redgauntletj and elsewhere — for we read in the Martello 
— ^begin to flit across us unpleasantly : we are glad to 
recognise our standard, which is a spare prawn-net, 
floating from its natural keep, and so to recall our 
bearings. Tired, but well pleased, we wade home with 
our well-filled baskets, and enjoy their contents at tea 
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most thoronghlj. There is no place for an appetite so 
good as our Martello Tower. Finallj, we are hilled to 
rest, like infimts^bythemnimTirof thedeep^anddieam, 
it may he, of some one of the haie-legged lasses nnder 
the form of a mermaid with a splendid property in finee- 
hold nnder the sea. 



THE FEIEND OP THE FAMILY. 



In the very pleasantest of all the summer-time, in the 
front of this last June, when his Sussex woods were 
wearing their most shining robes, my good friend Mor- 
ris took apartments in Grafton Street ; when their gar- 
den was a glory to look upon, its every plot a sun of 
blossom, its eveiy trellised archway gleaming like a rain- 
bow, Mrs Morris and her daughter accompanied him to 
town ; to obey the whims of fashion and to despise the 
dictates of nature, being the penalty which at that 
season country gentlemen of a certain standing feel 
themselves called upon from time to time to pay, to 
which sacrifice, moreover, they are most unnaturally 
urged by those of their own household. It was high 
time Emma should come out ; it was the correct thing 
to do ; the Chumleys did it ; people could not be buried 
alive all the year round at Swansfield ; it had been a 
capital year for the agriculturists ; and, " Oh, dear papa, 
let us go to dear, darling London for the summer," had 
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formed a camulatiYe mass of argoment too powerfbl finr 
a husband and a father to resist For mj party next to 
going down to Swansfield and leaving Pomp Court fiyr 
the term of mj natural life^ nothing could haye pleased 
me better. The old gentleman being mj goaidian, 
whom I regarded as an animated bank to be drawn 
upon^ whenever foimd^ at sight^ and whose absolute 
ignorance of everything connected with law was, in it- 
self to me, crushed with Chitty, a meritorious and win- 
ning characteristic ; the old lady, being my well-beloved 
aunt, with a hospitable heart and the most magnificent 
notions of making everybody comfortable, and Emma 
having been the eternal object of my love and admiration, 
from the moment when I was old enough to understand 
what consols meant, — dear child ! We were brought 
up from infancy under the same roof, and there are 
many ties between us, which time can never dissever. 
I have got a mark upon the bridge of my nose, which 
she playfully set there in her early youth, that I shall 
carry to my grave ; it was in reprisal for my having 
taken advantage of her unsuspicious nature to adminis- 
ter a spoonful of mustard when I had persuaded her to 

Open her month and shut her eyes, 
And trost what Heaven should send her, 

as the nursery rhyme runs, that she broke the eau-de- 
cologne bottle over that feature. We had many quar- 
rels about that period, which were but the renewals of 
love, and vice vers^. I remember — as if it were yester- 
day — pushing her down the great sand-cliff to see 
whether she would roll lengthways, like a wheel, — as 
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« 

the wicked prince did in the fairy tale — or sideways ; 
she rolled sideways, and I was sincerely grieved after- 
wards to find that I had hurt her. I was separated 
fix)m her during my school-years, and when I saw her 
again she was as cold and distant as a duchess ; but not 
for long, and I believe, not for a moment in reality, for 
she loved me dearly ; and now, oh, would I not have 
been cut into sleepers — ^if it could be the smallest grati- 
fication to her — ^that the railway-train which brought 
her up to town might run the smoother! And, oh 
(again), that as we have but one heart, we might have 

one home, one purse, one but my feelings are 

getting the better of the actual facts. 

The first intimation 1 received of the Morris's advent 
was this : — 

Dear Jack, — You will be glad to hear that we are 
all coming up to town for the next three months; I 
have taken the first-floor of No. 201 A, Grafton Street; 
roomy apartments enough, and cheap, but rather sparely 
famished. We must therefore bring up the great piano 
with us and other nicknacks, which is a great nuisance ; 
however, lawyer as you are, I believe you could have 
done nothing better for us, or made so good a bargain. 

Yours ever, 

E. Morris. 

P.S. — Just see about an opera-box for us, will you, 
John ? and mind you persuade Eobert it's indispensable. 

Your afiectionate Aunt, 

Hannah Morris. 

Q 
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P.S. No. 2. — My dearest and beloved own one, — I 
take advantage of its being a patent impregnable to 
open papa's envelope : is it not charming, to see Lon- 
don, and for the first time with you, love? Dear 
Charles — in the Crimea now, poor fellow, for not being 
an honourable they would not let him return when all 
the fun was over — used to give me such descriptions of 
it ! Almack's, and Evans's, and Alboni, and that dear 
St Barnabas, and Tattersall's, and the Comer, — I do 
long to see them all so much. 

Ever, ever, ever thine, dearest, 

Emma. 

When I went, then, to that stately mausoleum — 
Grafton Street — ^upon the same day they arrived, I 
found 201 A, ill-furnished enough ; but, by the next 
morning, those gigantic, shapeless monsters, swathed in 
white matting, which I had seen lying, like the crea- 
tures in the Crystal Palace Gardens, about the hall, 
had transformed the drawing-room floor to fairy-land ; 
for, turn where I would, there was everywhere some- 
thing of grace or comfort to remind me of dear, old 
Swansfield. I need not say how the sombre atmosphere 
about was clarified bj some one's smile, nor how her 
voice wandered in song over that empty house like 
some sweet bird's who had not yet found out its cage to 
be a prison. It was like a prison, truly. How such a 
mighty, cheerless place came ever to be let at all, and 
in apartments, too, puzzled me not a little. It was 
through an advertisement Mrs Moms said that her bus- 
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band had heard of it, but pluming himself especially 
upon his sagacity and prudence, he was so jealous of in- 
terference that I did not care to ask him. I must pre- 
mise that my pretensions to the hand of dearest Emma 
were well known to, if not openly recognised by her 
parents; they wished to see me doing something for 
myself, which, as I had been scarcely half a dozen years 
at the bar, could, as yet, be hardly expected, but I felt 
that when the time came they would not be miserable ; 
my surprise then was very great, upon calling for the 
seventh time, about a week after the Morrises had come 
to town, to find myself most freezingly received. My 
guardian seemed nervously anxious to get rid of me, 
my aunt painfully polite, my Emma with swollen eyes, 
and evidently under great restraint ; they were all three 
in the front drawing-room, which communicated by 
folding-doors, that were ajar, with a smaller apartment. 
1 proposed plan after plan of pleasure, upon each of 
which cold water was calmly poured. It was impos- 
sible that any of them could leave Grafton Street, even 
for an hour, just at present, they said. A friend of the 
family had arrived, and they had business of a private 
nature to settle with him. I whistled softly and shifted 
my legs ; but it would have taken a very ipuch broader 
hint to get me out of 201 A without an explanation from 
Emma's own lips. What if this potent stranger should 
be a rival — a rich man — a man, perhaps, even with a 
liandle to his name ! I trembled ; for although I had 
the firmest faith in Emma, whom I knew to be an 
angel, I misdoubted Mrs M., whom I had found to be a 
fallen one in these respects, and her husband to be the 
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merest mortal. He strove to sit me out for an hour or 
two, and then withdrew ; his wife followed a little after, 
casting a glance at her beloved ofispring, such as accom- 
panies the " Be secret," or " Remember," of the Vic- 
toria Theatre. 

As soon as the door latched — ^I heard it close about 
two minutes before that welcome event — I encircled 
Emma^s waist with my arm, and was about to draw her 
head in my direction, when, by a rapid telegraphic 
action of the hand over the right shoulder, she gave me 
to understand that there was somebody in the next 
room. I released her, stirred the fire, hummed a popu- 
lar melody, and then asked who it was, under my 
breath. " A friend of the family," she answered ; 
and, I thought, blushed slightly. I trembled all 
over, and feeling as if I could almost have given 
her a little more mustard, rose up hastily, and pushed 
back the folding doors. At the opposite window stood 
a short person of middle age, in black. He was look- 
ing out upon a little back yard with aloe tubs in it ; 
and, as though entranced with the beauty of that pro- 
spect, made no sign of consciousness of my presence. 
I wondered if he could have had time, if watching us 
through the hinges, to have crossed the room and 
adopted that position; it was but the fraction of a 
second, in that deliberation, which prevented me from 
throwing him through the sash ; but I gave him the 
benefit of the doubt. An ill-dressed democratic-look- 
ing person, twice her age, and not much more than half 
her height — ^it was horrible ! 

" Who is this gentleman?" asked I, aloud. 
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Emma hid her head in her handu, and remained 
Hficechle88. 

" What is your name, sir?" I roared. 

" Mum, mum i» the word," replied the form, huskily, 
without withdrawing his £ace from the blackened pane ; 
" a friend of the femily." 

" Mum, mum," I repeated, " I never heard that name 
before that I know of." 

Emma was by this time rosy to her eartips, and ap- 
parently choking with sobs ; and, grieved to have in- 
flicted pain on such contemptible grounds, I was glad, 
for the first time perhaps since I was a grown man, to 
take my leave of her. In the hall I met Mr Morris, 
with a half-deprecating, half-inquiring manner. 

^* You have seen the " 

^^ Yes," said I, interrupting him bitterly, ^^ the friend 
of the family; and Mum's the word," I added, quoting 
that vulgar intimation of his name with which I had 
been favoured. 

^^ Thank ye, thank ye," said the old gentleman, as 
he opened the door for me himself; ^^ I trust he need 
not be staying here long." 

^^ Bless my soul!" thought I, as I walked home, 
^ old Morris is drunk, that's certain ; and yet this fel- 
low must have got some hold upon the family, or he 
would not be borne with for an hour." 

Next morning I was down at number 201 a again. 
Nobody at home; the friend of the family must, at 
least, have gone out with them. I wished to exchange 
a Shelley I had brought with me — ^well marked in the 
tender passages — for a book of Emma's, according to 
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promise^ so I went up into the drawing-roonu I wrote 
a few lines to say what I was about to do^ and then 
took up the volume, which was veiy handsomely bound, 
and one of her great favourites. 

" Put that down ! " ejaculated a huskj voice from 
the inner apartment. " Put that down, or it will be 
worse for you !' ' The friend of the £Etmilj was stand- 
ing at the double doors, with a threatening expression 
of countenance. 

" What, sir ! " said I, in a towering passion, " are 
jrou sneaking and eavesdropping as usual, in that dirty 
little den of yours? Are these the arts, think you, that 
will win for you Emma Morris, the most true-hearted 
girl alive? Is this the character, you mean, petti- 
fogging " 

" Gammon," interrupted the stranger ; " now you 
just put that book down, before worse comes of it." 

I did put that book down ; I took up the friend of 
the family by the nape of his neck instead. I opened 
his favourite window, and in another minute I should 
have provided him with a circular coffin in one of the 
aloe-tubs, but that he cried out more huskily than ever, 
" Take care what you're about, young gent ; it's an 
assault of the most aggravated nature to touch me. I'm 
here on a distress warrant. I'm the man in possession, 
to see nothing goes out of the front drawing-room ; but 
mum, mum's the word." 

I let him down gently upon the sofa, and slipped out 
of 201a as noiselessly as a cat. When I called again, 
I received the intelligence that the friend of the family 
had departed, with all the innocence of a child. I know 
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that it cost old Morris one hundred and eighty pounds 
to get his own furniture out of that terrible house, of 
which the rent had been owing from time immemoriaL 
I can slightly sympathize with the legal feelings of its 
proprietor when he perceived the piano and other nick- 
knacks enter that cobweb of a hall of his, in white mat- 
ting, so unsuspectingly. I can also appreciate the state 
of high pressure in which a choleric old gentleman from 
the country must have kept his temper with that friend 
of the &mily in his back dra^ving-room for eight-and- 
forty hours — ^but mum, mum's the word. 



EGO ET BALBUS. 



It was this man and his friend who pervaded Amold^s 
Exercises and other works of the like nature in my 
school-days, and caused me to hate them from the first ; 
they were always putting themselves in out-of-the-way 
circumstances, and demanding to have their position 
rendered into the finest Latin. 

Ego et Balbus were about to take a journey (with 
diligence) across the hither Alps ; were on the point of 
sailing over to Syracuse in a five-banked galley ; were 
revolving in their minds a banquet of lampreys to the 
senators at a thousand sestertia a-head ; were pufied up 
with what they knew about the freedman of Caius 
Gracchus* mother - in - law ; were the unprofessional 
augurs (and they bored us a good deal) of everything 
that was about to happen in the State of Kome ; were 
the peculiar oracles of intelligence of all that had taken 
place, from the very earliest times, in the palace, and 
the senate, and in the proconsulate of the Falkland 
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Isles ; and every other oracle was wrong. Once, and 
once only, it happened, that Balbus (thank goodness !) 
died of a malaria fever that he caught in the Pontine 
Marshes, and I really began to think I had got rid of 
him ; but a few pages afterwards Ego et Balbus quietly 
turned up again, sipping some wine of Cyprus that had 
been bottled in the consulship of Plancus, and setting 
everybody to rights as usual ; history, public opinion, 
universal testimony, the creed of ages, I had to sweep 
away in a single sentence of indifferent Latin, with all 
the principal words crowded to the end of it, just as 
children keep their biggest suck-a-bobs to the last, and 
all upon the private authority of the preposterous Ego 
et Balbus. 

When I left school and became an university man, I 
flattered myself that I had done with these gentlemen 
( " whose foible was omniscience **) altogether. Alas ! 
I then began to meet Ego et Balbus, for the first time, 
as a living firm — ^whereof Balbus was the Co. ; — ^the 
sleeping partner, upon whose credit the whole concern 
existed. The momentous political question which then 
happened to be convulsing the Union Society, was, 
whether Peter the Great's foster-mother was a Mora- 
vian. One of the junior nobility was kind enough to 
rise, with arm extended and gown folded after the first 
classical models, and inform the honourable house, upon 
his honour, of the actual and not to be doubted fact : 

" I wave my hereditary rank," he said, " and stake 
my veracity — the veracity of a private gentleman — 
upon this matter, for I had it from my noble father 
himself." 
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. I need not saj that Ego et Balbus carried it bj an 
overwhelming majority. Balbus, indeed, is almost 
always the Mrs Harris of assertion, and exists only in 
the imagination and for the corroboration of Ego. He 
is in very great demand with the party who oppose 
themselves systematically to pnblic opinion, and there 
is, happily for them, an unlimited supply of him. The 
government is, at all times, under the greatest obliga- 
tions to Balbus ; Ego is always ready with innumerable 
cases which entirely disprove the assertions of its ca- 
lumniators, and put things in quite another view than 
that which they appear in to the world in general. He 
happens to have a friend (one Balbus) very poor, very 
proud, very wise, who has benefited the country by his 
writings for half a century, whom the prime minister 
himself called upon in his garret — just ^ as the Bight 
Honourable Henry Boyle called upon Addison — and 
blessed him in the name of the people of England, and 
bestowed upon him three hundred a-year for life. Ego 
remembers, as if it were yesterday, the touching grati- 
tude of a poor deserving fellow in the war department 
(one Balbus), who was made a head clerk, with good- 
ness knows what salary, purely on account of his saga- 
city and diligence. Ego knows an instance of a tax 
being remitted in favour of a penniless patentee (of the 
name of Balbus), for a most useful invention, by a com- 
mittee of sympathizing officials, who paid the money 
out of their own pockets. " I could cite," says Ego 
(with perfect truth), " a hundred other such examples 
of ready assistance which government has held forth to 
talent, and of munificent reward which it has bestowed 
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upon humble merit." Balbus's testimony, too, is by no 
means confined to the excellency of the executive of his 
own country. He knows, from his own personal obser- 
vation, that the abbess and nuns of Minsk were dealt 
with rather leniently than the reverse ; and that the late 
Emperor of Bussia was distinguished for mildness of 
character and Christian sentiments. Balbus formed 
also one of a benevolent board instituted by the King 
of Naples, to examine into the state of prisons through- 
out his dominions ; and he knows ventilation, comfort, 
and scientific amusements to abound in them all, for the 
benefit of every political captive. 

During the late war, this country was positively 
teeming with accurate Egos, and triumphantly disprov- 
ing Balbi. Balbus was generally on service ; and send- 
ing, by every post, " the actual facts, sir," to Ego, as 
they occurred. While the correspondents of every 
other journal, English and foreign, and of whatever 
sect or party, were unanimous in their censure of the 
delays, mismanagement, nepotism, ignorance, and im- 
becility of our government at home, Balbus was steady 
in its praise. He could see nothing but men with a 
superfluity of clothing, dwelling in comfortable wooden 
houses, and sipping ready ground and roasted coffee at 
their ease. He was in the trenches, where things oc- 
curred precisely different from what foolish people at 
home were led to believe ; he was in the light cavalry 
charge at Balaclava himself, and must be allowed (said 
Ego) to know something about the Cardigan question. 
He was in the hospital at Scutari from the very first, 
and found everything clean and comfortable until the 
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Times' cammissioDer came and made a distnrbanoe there, 
where he wasn't wanted ; (Balbos genendl j knew some- 
thing aboat the Times' commissioner and correspondent, 
^^ personallj, sir/' andconld tell something about them, 
if he chose, which would shut np those channels of fidse 
intelligence at once). He was in the Line, and had, 
upon his honour, a profusion of luxuries. He was in 
the Guards, and on the Staff, and had nothing for four- 
and-twenty hours to subsist upon, except a small piece 
of elder-wood that had been steeped in runu He had 
paid particular attention to the caraby, and — ^with the 
drawbacks incidental to a state of war — ^he had never 
seen horses better provided for than theirs. As far as 
his (Balbus's) observation went, he could not but record 
it as his opinion, that both the government at home and 
the commanders abroad rather neglected their own rela- 
tives and connexions from feelings of delicacy, and went 
out of their way to promote unaristocratic desert With 
regard to diplomacy, he would say that he had the hon- 
our of the friendship of a much maligned Lord, and that 
a more affiible, sympathizing, and unassuming diplo- 
matist did not exist : Ego, going about indeed, during 
that whole campaign, with Balbus's letters in his hand, 
was a new horror added to war. 

Ego has a sincere pity for simple ignorant folks, who 
are led away by mere appearances, evidences, and re- 
sults ; and perhaps it is his noble and generous nature 
which always prompts him to side with very small 
minorities. He has a firm belief that the province and 
the interest of all public organs of intelligence is to lie 
as much as possible, and that one word of Balbus is 
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better than a column of printed £%cts. He has a large 
clerical acquaintance (of the Balbi family), of great piety 
and learning, not one of whom has received a less meed 
of their merit than a canon's stalL He knows an entire 
regiment (the Balbi Buffs) where there is no such thing 
as jobbing or speculating upon commissions, and where 
the regulation-prices are never exceeded. He has a 
humble friend (Ego is generally most magnificently con- 
nected, and hand in glove with the House of Lords and 
all the landed gentry, as appears abundantly in his con- 
versation and anecdotes) who is a parish doctor— one 
Balbus, M.E.C.S. — ^who has a hundred pounds a-year 
for attending a single district of two thousand souls, 
with medicines provided by the Board of Guardians, 
and who is considered by the county families as quite 
one of themselves. He has an intimate acquaintance 
with a London magistrate (Alderman Balbus) who has 
put the whole wife-beating business before him in its 
proper light. " The actual facts, sir" (one of Ego's 
most favourite clenchers), " are, that it is the woman's 
fault nineteen times out of twenty ; that she is not beaten 
at all ; that if she is, she likes to be beaten ; and that 
any attempt to procure a separation would be the small 
end of the wedge for unchristianizing the whole coun- 
try." 

Ego et Balbus on political and social questions are 
pretty well understood by this time. There was a good 
deal of mistaken delicacy at first on the part of the 
general public, as to whether it was correct to contra- 
dict Ego or to question the accuracy of his omniscient 
friend, as a matter of personal politeness ; but the two 
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at last grew insupportable. The House of Commons 
got hold of Balbus ; but had soon to l6t him go again. 
" I hold in my hand," said Ego, rising in his place 
from the ministerial benches, " the proofs, the written 
proofe, of our perfect arrangements at Balaclava. I am 
not going to disclose the writer's name, indeed, to a 
nation excited to fury by a hireling press ; but will con- 
tent myself with calling him B , Lieutenant B ." 

JBut, the opposition were not going to stand that sort of 
thing ; and, on the very next night, to do them justice, 
they held in their hands whole reams of communications 
from their Balbus, giving quite a different account of 
Crimean matters. 

In private life, however, and upon domestic, literary, 
and general matters, the two friends are as paramount 
as ever. They know something startling about the Em- 
peror of the French before his accession ; and when you 
have heard that, they can tell you something else about 
the Empress. Ego usually whispers these particulars 
under his breath, as if gendarmes were behind the door ; 
and upon the authority, of course, of his reliable foreign 
friend, Monsieur Balb^. 

^ Next to anecdotes about the Court, Ego is greatest, I 
think, in reminiscences of the camp and the forum ; and 
in many of these — if he judge his audience to be a fit 
one — he will dispense with Balbus altogether ; he then 
figures alone ; generally, in racing experiences and tre- 
mendous winnings and losings at unlimited loo and 
brag. I have known — three — several Egos who have 
given me to understand by hint and nod, and affected 
secrecy, that they were the authors of that " Advice to 
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persons about to marry," which appeared in Punch, as 
" Don't ! " and I have known, at least, a score who were 
acquainted with that fortunate and well-paid Balbus, 
who received from five to five-and-twenty pounds for 
that brief witticism. " The Englishman," in the Tinges 
newspaper, has been introduced to me (always by his 
personal friend) as Lord John Balbus, as Thomas Bab- 
ington Balbus, Mr Samuel Balbus, Q.C., and. even as 
Mrs Barrett Balbus, and Miss Eliza Balbus, poetesses. 
In the days of the man in the iron mask, and during 
the circulation of the letters of Junius, Balbus must 
have had a busy time of it. He was worked pretty 
hard, when The Vestiges of Creation first came out, and 
lately, since the publication of Church Parties in the 
Edinburgh Review ; nor is it indeed unusual for me to 
hear my own popular and brilliant articles appropriated, 
in toto, by the much-tempted Ego, on behalf of his 
anonymous but sparkling friend. 

All of us, publicly and privately, individually and 
professionally, have suffered much, from this arrogating 
pair. Our only way is to treat their combined evidence 
as so much ghost-story which we will steadily refuse to 
believe, unless from the lips of the Principal ; and, per- 
haps, not even then. There is very little fear of Balbus 
being produced in court, or anywhere else ; but as for 
kilUng him outright, and making an end of him, it is as 
much out of the question, and as impossible, as in the 
old time, when he caught his deathly fever in the Pon- 
tine Marshes. 
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OuB village is on the seacoast, far from the main roads 
and the towns ; we have a harbour for small fishing- 
smacksy and do a smart trade in whiting pout and sal- 
mon peel, but we cannot, with strict propriety, be termed 
commercial. There is nothing to attract the great world 
from their enjoyments and dissipations in favour of 
Barnley Combe, except its natural loveliness ; perhaps 
our simple maimers may have their charms for such as 
have been preyed upon for successive years by lodgins:- 
house keepers of Brighton, who have been bitten in 
the face and eyelids down at Margate, who have given 
up trying to persuade themselves that what they smelt 
at Southsea was not drains. We are at present unex- 
tortionate, cleanly, and of good savour, and we have 
done our best " To meet the polished requirements of 
that aristocracy which patronizes us, summer after sum- 
mer, more and more." (See the new advertisement of 
our bazaar, where a wheel of fortune has been recently 
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erected regardless of expense.) We take in at each 
hotel a second-day's newspaper ; we have added to a 
library, which was before considered but little inferior 
to that of the British Museum, several modem publica- 
tions; and I do not desire to exalt this journal with a sense 
of its own merits unduly, when I say that there is an in- 
tention — an expressed intention — on the part of the com- 
mittee of management to order it monthly upon trial. 
We are anxious to please everybody and to offend no 
one. The Honourable Eapid (by which name, in an 
ignorance of the terms, although in full consciousness of 
the blessings of hereditary title, we were accustomed 
to call him), one of a party of collegians studying 
here, informed us that there was nothing in litera- 
ture worth reading now except the Mysteries of the 
City, an illustrated serial not binding itself to be fin- 
ished in any particular amount of numbers, and Lady 
Clearstarch swept out of the reading-room, and nearly 
out of Bamley Combe as well, because it was offered to 
her as an improving volume. We have built four 
bathing-machines — two for ladies, and two for gentle- 
men — and there is a little gritty coffin in the possession 
of the postmistress, wherein such as desire it can obtain 
a warm salt-water bath. Paths have been cut in our 
hills, and saddled donkeys placed conveniently at the 
fi»et of them. Seats are set advantageously fironting 
the best views — and alpcn-stocks, which the guide- 
lK)ok says are absolutely indispensable, " the sharp 
gradients of the Bamley Combe foot-roads being inex- 
pressibly trying to the pedestrian" — are exposed for 
sale at the barber's, to the wonder of the aboriginal in- 

B 
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habitants. We retained a literary gentleman (of great 
provincial reputation) for the purpose of compiling that 
volume and of eulogizing Bamley Combe therein — and 
he has done it with a vengeance ; when I read about 
our stupendous heights, gigantic fir-forests, and spoom- 
ing cataract, I feel — ^if I may be allowed the expression 
— ^positively Alpine. Like the man' who had talked 
prose all his life without knowing it, I begin to be 
aware of what a romantic region I have been hitherto 
a denizen. The surgeon tells me he has hopes of one 
of the parish children having a regular goitre when she 
grows up, in which case her fortune and ours will in- 
deed be made. How we shall dilate upon " the popu- 
lation (alas !) paying the usual penalty for the enormous 
altitude at which they live, and for the gigantic char- 
acter of their magnificent scenes ! " There is " A pic- 
turesque recluse," the guide-book says, " who having 
made his solitary abode for years in a cleft of Bamley 
cliff, now earns a scanty subsistence, in addition to the 
roots and the spring with which he has been so long 
contented, by awakening the slumberous echoes with a 
Switzer horn." This is, in reality, the boy who should 
be minding my pigs in the beech-wood, but who pre- 
fers to sit upon a very dangerous ledge amongst the 
rocks, practising upon his swine-call, and who consumes 
more beer and bacon when he comes home at night, 
after doing nothing, than any grown man in the vil- 
lage, after doing a good deal. My gardener tells me 
that he could get a shilling a-head many a-day if I 
would let him show people over my half acre of lawn 
and shrubbery during the season. " Here," this is the 
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guide-book again, " Art seems to have been the chief 
operator in laying out with taste the walks, the flowers, 
the plantations" — there are altogether five-and-forty 
trees, including gooseberry trees. " There," it con- 
tinues, referring to my neighbour's (the coast-guards- 
man's grounds), for which he does not care an anchor 
button, and which he suffers to run to rack and ruin, 
" Nature has had the principal management — ^the dark, 
ivy-mantled rock, the overhanging wood, the spooming 
cataract, are the prevailing characteristics." 

There is nothing in Bamley Combe which loses in 
description, I think ; nothing either in illustration, to 
judge by the violent engravings, prints, and water- 
colour sketches of it exhibited in all the neighbouring 
towns, stuck against the sides of public conveyances, 
obtruded upon the heads of note-paper, and stamped on 
mugs, and jugs, and work-boxes, and fans for presents. 
We do what we can to become famous and popular 
every way. When homoeopathy was the rage, our 
chemist — ^who is likewise the grocer, and the baker, 
and the wine and beer merchant, all in an infinitesimal 
way — ^became a convert to the next-to-nothing remedies 
at once, still issuing to the benighted, castor-oil, if they 
liked it, by the gallon. When the water-cure got to 
be fashionable, our doctor had pipes laid on to his own 
house from everywhere immediately, and would put 
you, if you preferred it, in a couple of wet sheets, just 
as soon as recommend a warming-pan and antimonial 
wine. Our rector, Mr Englanid, who " expects every 
man to do his duty," and dislikes much personal cleri- 
cal exertion, has done his very best to procure pleasing 
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curates, and has persevered, in spite of many disap- 
pointments — the high, the broad, the low, the slow, the 
no-church, have all been tried at Bamley Combe, and 
all for different offences have been found guilty and 
condemned. Ladies of high degree have sailed out of 
our very pews before the winds of distasteM doctrine. 
Officers of state have gone to sleep, as though they 
were not taking a holiday from their respective duties ; 
and the rector himself had once to listen 'to a denuncia- 
tory harangue, of which he, the incumbent, was the 
unmistakable object, and which extended considerably 
beyond his usual dinner-hour. 

At last Bamley Combe was blest with a fitting 
minister in the Rev. Peony Flush. In the season, and 
out of the season also, he was equally earnest and effi- 
cient ; and was not only patronized by the aristocracy, 
but beloved by the poor. Although he was my dear 
and intimate friend indeed, it is not through the preju- 
dice of friendship that I assert he was the friend of us 
all. His figure was tall and thin to attenuity ; he was 
nearly bald, with a complexion like a girl's, and an ex- 
pression like a saint's ; as dispassionate, as moral, as 
noble, as simply religious a being as ever walked this 
world of sin and vanity. I think he understood, sym- 
pathized with, palliated, pitied, rebuked, such as were 
the contrary, in a manner that the most universal and 
charitable Christianity could alone inspire. His sim- 
plicity was a real nobility ; and, from never having 
mixed with the world (save in a peculiarly secluded 
university life), he was quite untainted with that false 
and degrading respect that is so generally paid to 
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"position," without regard to wisdom or to virtue. 
Briton as he was, and yet exempt from the national 
foible, it is not to be supposed that he had no weakness ; 
he was the shyest — ^the most painfully modest — man I 
ever knew ; find he oftentimes suffered in consequence 
most cruelly. He was the man who went most out of 
his way to avoid hurting people's feelings, and for the 
sake of delicacy ; and, as usually happens, he was 
treading upon people's mental toes continuously. When 
he first came among us, and was ftimishing his cottage, 
and getting introduced to his future parishioners, I re- 
member calling with him (on our way to the market- 
town) upon a farmer who had a club-foot. It was not 
long before poor Flush, who was not aware of this, and 
was very near-sighted, observed with a smile, that our 
host seemed to take excellent care to keep himself out 
of the dirt among the lanes. " What a sensible boot 
that is of yours, Mr Lajrman ; why, it's treble soled ! " 
And, before he had recovered himself from the flame of 
blushes into which he burst upon the discovery of this 
mistake, he informed Mrs Layman and her four daugh- 
ters, that the object of our expedition into the town was 
to procure him (Peony Flush) " a pair of comfortable 
drawers," meaning thereby a chest, I suppose, but send- 
ing the whole company into shrieks of laughter, and 
suffusing himself from top to toe with a beautiful rose 
colour. These sort of things, he confessed to me, an- 
noyed him for months afterwards, oppressing him li]j;e 
sins ; and I could not forbear remarking, " Why, 
Flush, how will you ever have the face to propose to 
the future Mrs P. F.?" He rose-coloured in such a 
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manner at this, that I said, " Come, Peony, tell us all 
al)out it at once, do," which accordingly, after a little 
pressing, he did. 

" I was indeed," he began, " once engaged to be 
married I believe (how I went so far as that is a marvel 
to me still), but an incident of so frightftd a character 
took place as to put the matter entirely out of the qnes- 
titm. I was a young undergraduate, spending the sum- 
mer with a reading-party at the Irish lakes, when I 
met with — with Lucy, and got, in short, to be accepted. 
She was residing with her mother, in the same hotel in 
Killamey as ourselves, and we all met every day. We 
boated on the lake together, and fished, and sang, and 
read. We landed on the wooded islands in the soft 
Hummer evenings, to take our tea in gipsy fashion, and 
to sketch ; but she and I mostly whispered — not about 
love at all, as I remember, but of the weather and the 
rubric ; only it seemed so sweet to sink our voices and 
speak low and soft. Once, in a party over the moors, 
while I was leading her pony over some boggy ground, 
I caught her hand by mistake instead of her bridle, and 
she did not snatch it away. It was the heyday and 
the prime of my life, my friend, and that youth of the 
spirit which no power can ever more renew. I knew 
what she felt, and what would please her, as soon as 
the feeling and tlie wish themselves were bom. Our 
thought — my thought at least, ^ leapt out to wed with 
thought, ere tliought could wed itself with speech.' She 
took a fancy to a Imgc mastiff dog belonging to a fish- 
erman ; and I bouglit it for her at once, altliough it was 
terribly savage, and (except for Lucy's liking it) not 
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either good or beautiful. Its name, also — the only one 
it would answer to, and sometimes it would not to that 
— was Towser, not a name for a lady's pet at all, and 
scarcely for a gentleman's. There was a little secluded 
field, hedged in by a coppice, which sloped into the 
lake, about a mile from the hotel; and there Lucy 
agreed (for the first time) to meet me alone. I was to 
be there, before breakfast, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and you may be sure I was there at six — with 
Towser. Perhaps I was never happier than at that 
particular time. The universal nature seemed in har- 
mony with my blissful feelings. The sun shone out 
bright and clear, so that the firesh morning breezes 
could scarcely cool the pleasant throbbing of my blood; 
but the blue rippling waves of the lake looked irrepres- 
fiibly tempting, and I could not resist a swim. Just a 
plunge and out again, thought I; for though I had 
such plenty of time to spare, I determined to be dressed 
and ready for the interview an hour at least before the 
appointed time. Lucy might, like myself, be a little 
earlier ; and at all events, with such an awful conse- 
quence in possible apprehension, I would run the sha- 
dow of a risk. ' Mind my clothes, mind them,' said I 
to Towser (who took his seat thereon, at once, sagaci- 
ously enough), for I had heard of such things as clothes 
being stolen from unconscious dippers before them, with 
results not to be thought of; and in I went. I remem- 
ber the delight of that bath even to this day, the glow, 
the freshness, the luxurious softness of each particular 
wave, just as the last view which his eyes rested on is 
painted on the memory of one who has been stricken 
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blind, or the last-heard melody is treasured in that of a 
man stunned deaf by a &11; it was mj last perfect 
pleasure, and succeeded by a shock that I shall nerer, 
I think, quite get over. When I had bathed as long 
as I judged to be prudent, I landed and adyanoed 
towards the spot where mj garments and Towser laj ; 
as I did so, every individual hair upon his back seemed 
to bristle with fiuy, his eyes kindled coals of fire ; he 
gave me notice by a low determined growl that he 
would spring on me and tear me into fragments if I 
approached nearer ; it was evident that he did not re- 
cognise me, in the least, without my clothes. ' Tow, 
Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow,' said I pleasantly, ' good old 
Tow, you remember me ;' but the brute, like the friend 
whom we have known in a better day, and appeal to 
when in indifferent apparel, only shook his head in a 
menacing manner and showed his teeth the more. 
' Towser, be quiet, sir ; how dare you — Tow, Tow, 

Tow Towser — (here he nearly had a bit of my calf 

off; — ^you nasty, brutal dog ; go away, sir, — ^go ; ain't 
you ashamed of yourself?' Drops of foam oozed through 
the teeth of the ferocious monster as he stood up with 
tail erect at these reproving words, but he manifested 
no sign of remorse or sorrow. My situation became 
serious in the extreme ; what if he chose to sit there, 

on my personal apparel, imtil ? At this idea, too 

terrible to be concluded, a profuse perspiration broke 
out all over me. Presently, feeling a little cold, I went 
back into the lake again to consider what was to be 
done, and resolving the fell design of enticing Towser 
into the water and there drowning him. Abuse and 
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flattery being equally thrown away upon him, I tried 
stones ; I heaved at him with all my force the largest 
pebbles I could select, the majority of which he evaded 
by leaping from side to side, and those which struck 
him rendered him so furious that I believe he would 
have killed and eaten me if he could, whether I was 
dressed or not, but he would not venture into the water 
after me still. At last, the time drawing on apace for 
the appointed interview, which I had once looked for- 
ward to with such delight and expectation, I was fain, 
in an agony of shame and rage, to hide myself* in a dry 
ditch in the neighbouring copse, where I could see what 
took place without being seen, and there I covered my- 
self over, like a babe in the wood, with leaves. Pre- 
sently my Lucy came down, a trifle more careftdly 
dressed than usual, and looking all grace and modesty ; 
the dog began to howl as she drew near ; she saw him 
and she saw my clothes, and the notion that I was 
drowned (I could see it in her expressive countenance) 
flashed upon her at once ; for one instant she looked as 
though about to faint, and the next she sped off again 
to the hotel with the speed of a deer. Gracious 
Heavens! I decided upon rescuing a portion of my 
garments at least, or upon perishing in the attempt, and 
rushed out of the thicket for the purpose ; but my cour- 
age failed me as I neared the savage animal, and I 
found myself (in some confused and palpitating man- 
ner) back in my dry ditch again with the sensation of 
a loss of blood and pain; my retreat had not been 
effected — perhaps, because there was nothing to cover 
it — without considerable loss, and the beast had bitten 
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me severely. I protest that, from that moment, fright* 
fill as mjr position was, it did not move me so much as 
the reflection of the 'honours that would be showered 
down on that vile creature. I knew that he would be 
conriidercd by Lucy and the rest as a sort of dog of 
Montargis, an affectionate and sagacious creature, watch- 
ing patiently at his appointed post for the beloved master 
that should never again return to him. Presently they 
all came back, Lucy and her mother and all the maid- 
Bf^rvants from the inn, besides my fellow-students and 
fishermen with drag-nets, and a medical man with 
blankets and brandy (how I envied the blankets and 
the brandy !) As I expected, neither the women's cries 
nor the men's labour in vain distressed me half so much 
as the patting and caressing of Towser ; if she could 
have only known when she dropped those tears upon 
Ilia cruel nose that there was a considerable quantity of 
human flesh — my flesh — at that moment lying in his 
stomach in an undigested state ! I could not repress a 
groan of horror and indignation : " Hush, hush," said 
Lucy, and there was a silence, through which I could 
distinctly hear Towser licking his chops. I was despe- 
rate liy this time, and holloaed out to my friend San- 
ford — ^ Sanford and nobody else' — to come into the 
copse with a blanket. I remember nothing more dis- 
tinctly. Immediately peals of laughter, now smothered, 
now l)rcaklng irrepressibly forth ; expressions of thank- 
fulness, of aftection, of sympathy beginning — but never 
finislicd — burst in upon, as it were, by floods of merri- 
ment; and the barking, the eternal barking, of that 
execrable dog. I left Killamey that same evening ; 
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Lucy, and the mother of Lucy, and my fellow-students, 
and the abominable Towser : I left them for good and 
all ; and that was how my engagement was broken off, 
and why there is no Mrs Peony Flush," concluded the 
curate, who had turned from rose-colour to deep carna- 
tion, and from that to almost black, during the recital. 

I felt for my poor friend deeply, as many others did 
to whom I told this under the seal of secrecy, and who 
revealed it to their families. In place of the religious 
book-markers, with Bibles and crosses and crowns 
worked on them, which used to be rained upon Mr 
Flush during the summer months from anonymous but 
not altogether unknown hands, he now received similar 
encouraging tokens of a more earthly character: a 
wreath of orange flowers, with " Hope on, Hope ever" 
under it, in floss silk, and a vignette, on perforated 
cardboard, of Robert Bruce and the Spider, with a 
mediaeval illumination, signifying " Never despair ;" 
he was also presented by some humorous artist with 
the miniature of a dog couchant^ upon a heap of some- 
thing, and " Semper fidelis" imdemeath. His misfor- 
tune, however, was in a fair way of being forgotten, 
but for what occurred last summer. Bamley Combe 
had never had so great an influx of Company as then. 
Our hotel was filled to overflow ; two of our riding- 
donkeys died from exhaustion, a third edition was 
called for of the guide-book, and the bathing-machines 
were entirely reserved for the ladies' use. 

It was not this last circumstance, for Peony Flush 
never bathed, but the first, which interfered with our 
good curate's comfort. The Nobleman's Eest being 
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fully its landlady sent her respects to Mr Flnsh, and 
would he afford her the temporary loan of a spare room 
in his house for a widow and her daughter who had 
written for apartments the day before, and were coming 
on that evening in the expectation of finding them ? 
To refuse to perform a kindness never entered into the 
good fellow's feeling heart, but this request vexed him 
mightily. The information that the ladies were of a 
sumptuous character, and travelled with two riding- 
horses, as well as their own carriage, affected him 
nothing. If they had been pedestrians, and were about 
to appear in a walking-grove of bandboxes, they would 
have alarmed him quite as much. He was not sure if 
it would not be indelicate in him to put his boots out- 
side the door at night, and he gave orders that his linen 
should be removed — half dry — firom the lines in the 
back-garden. It would be a relief to him, he said, if I 
would reside in the house during the stay of the two 
visiters ; and, at all events, I must dine with him the 
first evening, which I agreed to do. The curate's din- 
ners were rather neat ; his housekeeper — ^who perfectly 
understood him, and was not altogether without hope, 
I think, of luring him down fix)m respect to matrimony — 
had a way of anointing duck with lemon, which, before 
I feasted at the Dovecot, I had met with only in books. 
I therefore judiciously rode out a few miles in the after- 
noon in search of an appetite. There was a good one 
to be got generally on the Bridle-road by the sea-coast, 
which cuts through the sheep and cattle pastures, and 
I chose that way. It is much intersected with small 
white gates which mark the boundaries of the fields, 
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and one of these it puzzled me a good deal to open. 
The day was hot and my horse was fidgety, so that I 
knew better than to get off and risk not getting on 
again ; but I could not undo the spring-bolt anyhow. 
WhUe I was wheeling and reaching, and changing firom 
a red to a white heat, and had got from " dear me" and 
" botheration," to " confound the thing ! " I was startled 
by a rather shrillish voice firom the other side of the 
gate, and up came a lady upon a showy bay at a hand 
gallop, with a " By your leave, sir, for a moment" — 
and the showy bay and his feminine burthen dashed 
over the five-barred together, like a monstrous bird — 
just shaving my head, as I should think, by about a 
quarter of an inch. Secondly, came a groom with an- 
other bay ; and, thirdly, a huge mastiff-dog (who made 
a snap at me in the air) with another bay ; and in a 
moment I was left alone in a cloud of dust. 

I took the remainder of my ride in peace ; and hav- 
ing accomplished my object, returned to Bamley Combe. 
My appetite was of that nicety that five minutes either 
way would have deteriorated it materially ; but I well 
knew that Mrs Softairs was punctual to an instant. As 
I trod her well-known staircase I felt as confident of all 
things being well as a human being can feel. The 
odour of the stuffing seemed to salute my nostrils. I 
had decided on a wing and a slice of the breast. Alas ! 
the cloth was not even laid upon the dining-table, but 
there was a little folded note addressed to me instead : 

" Dear Friend, — Adieu for ever. By the time you 
read this I shall be far away. It seems like a fatality ; 
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but while I have life I will resist it. L. is in the houBe. 
L. and her mother — and the abominable " 

A low growl here arrested my attention. The mas- 
tiff dog was at the door who had snapped at me in the 
afternoon without effect. He said, as plainly as he 
could speak, that he was determined to make up for his 
disappointment on the present occasion. I was resolv- 
ing to sell my life dearly, when the rather shrillish voice 
again came up the stairs, and in at the window, and 
down the chimney, as it seemed to me, at once : " Tow, 
Tow, Tow, Tow, Tow ! Good little dog ! Come to Ln 
Lu ! " The creature obeyed. I suppose there was 
some other dinner awaiting him below, and I stole 
softly away in safety. 

Never again did I visit that snug parlour. Never 
again was Peony Flush beheld by Bamley-Combian 
eye. I recognised him, I think, however, in the naval 
intelligence column of the Times newspaper as the 
Reverend P. Flush, appointed chaplain to her Majesty's 
ship Virgo, bound for Hongkong ; where mastiff pups 
are fricaseed and stewed and baked in pies before they 
attain maturity. 



p. N. C. C. 



The thing which drove me from my late pm'chase of 
Longfield Hall in Cumberland — after nine months' 
trial — back to town, has been a dead secret, until this 
present writing. My friends have found a mine of 
reasons to explain the circumstance : either the county 
families refused to visit us; or our income was not 
more than enough to maintain our lodge-keeper ; or my 
eldest daughter had made love to the surgeon's young 
man at Nettleton ; or I could not get on without my 
billiards and my five to two at whist ; or I had been 
horse-whipped by Lord Wapshaw for riding over his 
hounds. There was more behind the curtain than 
people thought ; and a thousand other good-natured ex- 
planations. 

The actual facts are these : We arrived in Cumber- 
land at the close of last autumn, and were as happy 
for some months as the days were long — and the days 
were very long indeed ; everybody was kind and hospi- 
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table to us, and, on our parts, my port became a pro- 
verb and my daughters a toast. It was, " Blathers, 
come and take pot-luck," from almost any neighbour I 
fell in with on my walks ; or, " Mr Blathers, we see 
nothing of your good wife and family," from the arch- 
deacon's lady, though we had been dining at the Clois- 
ters three times within the fortnight ; or, " Lord and 

Lady Wapshaw have the " but, no : the forms of 

familiarity, through which the high nobility conmiuni- 
cate with their intimates should not be lightly quoted. 
In a word, then, I was a popular man and " an acces- 
sion to the coimty." 

In the early spring time I began to feel the country 
gentleman's first grief; it came over with the swallows, 
and, like them, never left my roof. Two of my ac- 
quaintances — men 1 had never esteemed as evil genii — 
rode over on an April day to Longfield ; Sir Chuffin 
Stumps and Biffin Biffin of the Oaks ; they were un- 
usually cordial — quite empressis^ my wife subsequently 
observed — to all of us,* and after limcheon they desired 
to have some conversation with me in my study ; that 
is the apartment wherein I keep my Landed Gentry, 
my stomach-pump (a capital thing to have in a country- 
house), and my slippers, and thither my two guests 
were ushered. 

" It has always been the custom, my dear Blathers," 
said the baronet, " for the tenant of Longfield Hall to 
he the president of the Nettleton Cricket-club ; that we 
should offer, that he should accept that honour, is due 
to his position in the county" (and indeed there was 
scarcely a flat piece of ground big enough to play upon 
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in all the district, except in my paddock, I well knew). 
" Lather, your predecessor, was president ; Singin was 
president before him ; the Longfields of Longfield were 
presidents time out of mind ; and you — Blathers — ^you 
will be president now ? " 

" Of course you will," agreed Biffin. 

" But, my dear sirs," said I^ " what shall I have to 
do ? — what will be my duties, my — " 

" Do ! — nothing at all," interrupted Sir Chuffin 
Stumps, '^ positively nothing ; you have no duties, only 
privileges ; let us have your ground to play upon ; dine 
with us on Wednesdays in the tent, and on the great 
match-days ; give a crust of bread and a shakedown to 
a swell from any long distance, now and then ; you sit 
at the head of the festive board — ^your health is drunk 
continually — you are appealed to upon all the nice 
points of the game, and your decision is final. It's a 
splendid post ! " 

" Splendid !" echoed Biffin. 

" But I have not played at cricket for this thirty 
years," I urged. " I don't know the rules. I couldn't 
flee the ball, if you were to give me all creatioi). I'm 
art blind as a bat." 

" Ha, ha, very good," laughed the baronet. " A bat 
— d'ye see. Biffin, — a bat ? Blathers will do, depend 
upon it ; he'll keep the table in a roar. As for the 
^;ame, Mr President, it's just what it used to be — round 
instead of under, that's all ; and they cut a good deal of- 
t3ner and stop much less, perhaps, than they used to do." 

" Dear me," said I, " then there's not so many of 
them as there were, I suppose ?" 

S 
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" And as for near-sight," pursued Sir Chnffin, " play 
in spectacles. Bumpshns, our great wicket-keeper, he 
plays in spectacles ; Grogram, youi vice-president, he 
plays in spectacles ; it's considered rather an advantage 
than otherwise to play in spectacles." 

" Certainly," echoed Biffin, " it's a great advantage." 

" So good-bye. Blathers," said both gentlemen rising ; 
" the first of May is our meeting-day, and the tent must 
be up and everything arranged, of course, by that time ; 
but Grogram will write and let you know every parti- 
cular." 

And that was how I was made P. N. C. C, almost 
without a struggle. 

In the course of a week I received a letter from Gro- 
gram, saying that there would be no difficulty what- 
ever about anything ; he would settle about the dining- 
tent, and the dressing-tent, and the cooking-tent, and 
I should only have the contracts for food and the wine- 
tasting to manage ; the hiring of a bowler, the cutting 
and rolling of the grass. The coming matches for the 
year — I should, of course, arrange about myself; and I 
must be sure, he wrote, to let all the members of the 
club know of the day of meeting, and all the playing- 
members of every match-day, and to dun Lord Wap- 
shaw for his two years' due subscriptions, as the treas- 
urer didn't like to — with some other little matters ; and, 
by-the-by, did I happen to have my cricket toggery 
complete yet? as, if not, he (Grogram) could let me 
have a registered belt almost for nothing, because he 
had grown out of it, he was sorry to say, himself ; also 
some Improved galvanized india-rubber leg-guards, and 
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some tubulax batting-gloves, and a catapult — remark- 
ably cheap. The postscript said, " Of course you will 
come out in flannels and spike-soles," 

I really thought when I first read this letter that I 
should haye died with anxiety, I showed it to Mrs 
Blathers, and she' fairly burst into tears, and it was 
hours before we could either of us look our difficulties 
calmly in the face. Flannels ! I had at that moment 
upon my person the only description of flannel garment 
which I possessed — a jerkin coming down no distance 
at all, and not to be dreamt of as a reception-dress to 
the club and half the county upon the first of May ; 
spike-soles I did happen to have, being a skater, and 
set them out accordingly ; but what possible use a pair 
of skates could be for cricket I could not imagine. 
The rest of the things I sent to Grogram for, who ac- 
commodated me with them very good-naturedly for 
fifteen poimds fifteen shillings. I put them all on — 
one way and another — ^but could make no use of the 
catapult, except to sit in it, and my youngest child had 
convulsions, because, she sobbed. Pa looked so like 
tliat dreadful diver who lived in the pond at the Poly- 
technic. 

I issued all the circulars, and signed ftiyself the obe- 
dient servant of two hundred and forty-six strange gen- 
tlemen. I set my gardener and my coachman to roll 
out the cricket-ground. I tasted the bad sherry of the 
three Nettleton wine-merchants, and made two of them 
my enemies for life. My advertisements for a bowler 
were answered by a host of youths, with immense pro- 
fessions and very limited employment ; some were from 
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Lord's, some from the Oval, " the Maribun know^d 
him well enough," averred one young gentleman ; an- 
other-*— with a great hollow in his hand from constant 
practice — affirmed, that " if I wanted hart, there I had 
it, and no mistake " by which he meant that Art was 
enshrined in his proper person — and" him I chose. 

The first of May was as the poets love to paint it : 
tlie white tents glittered in sunshine, and the flags flut- 
ti^red from their tops to a gentle breeze ; the wickets 
were pitched upon the velvet sward, a fiddle and como- 
j)ean, concealed in the shrubbery, welcomed every ar- 
rival with " See the Conquering Hero Comes ;" and 
the president's heart beat high with the sense of his 
position. I was attired in my full diving-dress, over 
the Nettleton uniform, and I held a bat in my right 
hand. The sides were chosen, and the game began ; 
tlie carriages of the nobility and gentry formed a bril- 
liant circle round the ground ; a flying ball, struck by 
a hand more skilful than common, gave their situation 
tlic least touch of peril to enhance it. I myself was 
placed at one of the wickets, and my new bowler was 
])laced opposite to me ; he and I had practised together 
for a day or two, and he knew the balls I liked. I sent 
the sixth out to tlie left with a great bang, to the admi- 
ration of all but Grogram — who is a person of saturnine 
disposition — and got three runs ; alas ! the unprofes- 
sional Wilkins — the swiftest round-hand in the club — 
then inherited the mission of my destruction by bowling 
to me ; the whizz of his balls absolutely took away my 
breath, and, if they had struck me, would doubtless 
liave taken away my legs. But I placed the bat reso- 
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lutely in the earth, and cowered behind it as well as 1 
could manage. At last, after a warning cry of Play ! 
— about as inappropriate a name as he could have 
called it — a tornado seemed to sweep past me, followed 
by a smack as of the resistance of flesh, and the wicket- 
keeper ejaculated " Out ! " to my infinite joy. 

Then came the happy time of cricket. The danger 
of the thing being over for that whole innings, you 
have nothing to do but to lie on the ground with a cigar, 
and explain how you had intended to have caught that 
ball, and hit it between long field off and cover point ; 
when you holloa out, " Butter-fingers !" and " Wide ! " 
and " Run it out ! " My happiness, however, was but 
of short duration ; the new bowler delivered his deadly 
weapon against the rest in a manner he had known 
better than to practise upon me. Wilkins, too, seemed 
to derive new strength from every ball he hurled to- 
wards the sky, and reaped the air with that tremendous 
arm of his more terribly than ever. In an hour and 
twenty minutes, we were fagging out on our side. The 
president had his choice of places ; and, having ob- 
served that the wicket-keepers had either stopped the 
balls, or much diminished their velocity before they 
arrived at long -stop, I declared for that happy 
post. Alas ! this was the case no longer. Swift as 
thought, and infinitely more substantial, the balls 
rushed with imabated fury beside me ; hardly, by 
leaping into the air, and stretching my legs very wide 
apart, could I escape the fearful concussion. " Stop 
'em! Stop 'em I" screamed the fielders. " Why the 
deuce don't he stop 'em?" bawled old Grogram indig- 
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nantly. So I waited my opportunity, watching, hat in 
hand, till one came slower than nsoal; and then I 
pounced upon him from behin49 as a boy does on a but- 
terfly. The crown of my hat was carried away, indeed, 
but the missile could not force its way through my per- 
son, and I threw it up to the man that hallo'd for it 
most in triumph ; but my reputation as a cricketer was 
gone for ever. 

At dinner I was comparatively successful. Lord 
Wapshaw was on my right ; Sir Chuffin Stumps on 
my left ; two long lines of gentlemen in flannels were 
terminated, perspectively, by Grogram opposite ; the 
archdeacon said grace ; my new bowler assisted in wait- 
ing at table ; and everything was upon the most gor- 
geous scale. Presently, however, the rain came down 
in torrents, and, in spite of the patent imperviousness of 
the tent, as vouched for by the vice-president, some 
umbrellas had to be borrowed from the hall (which were 
never returned). After dinner, there was a friend of 
his lordship to be balloted for, and I distributed the 
little balls, as directed, and sent round the box. The 
rule of exclusion was one black ball in ten. There 
were four black balls to thirty white balls, and I had 
to publish the fact to all present. 

"My friend black-balled, sir?" said the irascible 
peer. " Impossible ! Did you do it ? — did you? — did 
you?" he asked of everybody successively, amidst roars 
of laughter at his utter want of appreciation of the fun- 
damental end and aim of the institution of vote by 
ballot. " There must be some mistake, sir," said he, 
when they had each and all declined to satisfy such 
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an extraordinary inquiry. " Mr Blathers, try them 
again," 

This time fliere were four white balls to thirty black 
ones, a melancholy result which I had also to announce. 
His lordship left the tent — the marquee, somebody ob- 
served — like a maniac ; and, though I swear I did not 
blackball his man, he never asked me to Hiltham Castle 
again from that day to this. 

Now the season had begun, I became inundated with 
letters from the presidents of other cricket-clubs, re- 
questing the N. C. C. to play them on some particular 
day ; which, if it suited Wilkins, was invariably incon- 
venient to Grogram, and if it pleased Grogram, was 
sure to be the worst in the year for all the rest. So 
we were requested to name our own day, in a flippant, 
skittle-playing, come-on-when-you-like sort of manner, 
throwing upon me still greater responsibilities. The 
end of it was that the Levant club came to Nettleton, 
ate our dinner, drank our wine, and beat us ; but re- 
fused to play a return match, or to give us any dinner 
whatever. Swiftly Downham, Esq., the man who has 
a European reputation aa mid-wicket-on, honoured us 
by his company at Longfleld " for a couple of nights," 
as he bargained, and stayed a fortnight, smoking regu- 
larly in the best bedroom. Swiper, the professional 
batsman, also favoured us, and left me a cotton pocket- 
handkerchief with a full-length portrait of himself, in 
exchange, I hope — or else it wa« robbery — for a plain 
white silk one of my own. A whole school came over 
from Chumleyborough to play us, and nine of them 
took up their quarters at the hall. Fresh from toffey 
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and gingerbeer as they were, I was fool enough to give 
them a champagne supper, of which the consequences 
were positively tremendous. They were all of them 
abominably ill, and the biggest boy kissed my daughter 
Florence, mistaking her, as he afterwards stated in apo- 
logy, for one of the maids. 

Wednesday, on which the club met, became my dark 
day of the week, and cast its shadow before and behind 
it ; it was then that I made feud with Wilkins, by de- 
ciding that his balls were wide, and exasperated Gro- 
gram by declaring his legs were before wicket. I should 
not have known how these things were, even could I 
have seen so far ; but I gave judgment alternately, now 
for the ins and now for the outs, with the utmost im- 
partiality. One fine afternoon my own and favourite 
bowler absconded with about a dozen of the best bats, 
quite a forest of stumps, and a few watches belonging 
to the members of the N. C. C. ; this was the drop too 
much that made ray cup of patience overflow. I deter- 
mined to resign, and I did resign. 

Staying at Longfield Hall any longer, having ceased 
to be the president, I felt was not to be thouglit of, so I 
disposed of it. I wrote a cheque for a lot of things, 
embraced Grogram (whom I dearly love), and left the 
club my catapult. My last act of office was to appoint 
another bowler — a black man. He docs capitally, Wil- 
kins writes ; only — from his having been selected by 
me from a band of tumblers, I suppose — he will always 
bowl from under his left leg. 



"BY THE COUET." 



BEFORE THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION THAT IS TO BB. 



Insolvent loquitur, — I decline to state my parentage. 
My father and mother both died while I was quite a 
child. There were two guardians appointed by my 
father's will ; one of them is still alive. I have no 
friends to call such — ^yes, I had at one time, certainly ; 
the real ones mostly I flung from me — the others, when 
the time came, flung me from them. I was sent to the 
public school of Weston. I was not a reading boy ; if 
I had been, I should have learned nothing that could 
help me now. My belief is, that a knowledge of Latin 
verse would not assist me in my present profession. 
If I had been pretty clever, assiduous, and lucky, I 
might have got a scholarship at Weston, which would 
have kept me at the university — that is to say, if I 
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had been " on the foundation" there. I was not on the 
foundation. A scholarship leads to a fellowship, almost 
certainly. I do not know how many get thus provided 
for for life at Weston. At a guess, perhaps one in six. 
If I had been diligent without this good fortune, I 
might still have earned my bread as an usher in a 
private school. I think I get more by my present 
occupation than I should have done in that case. I 
am a billiard-marker. (Sensation.) While I was at 
Weston, even in the lower forms, I had a name for 
giving breakfast-parties ; not to the nicest boys, per- 
haps, but to the swells. I liked the young lords and 
rich people ; but did not toady them, so far as I re- 
member : it was not necessary, nor was I inclined to 
do so. In the fifth form we gave frequent " hangs 
out," or " hang outs," at the Bear. Lots of wine ; lots 
of game ; lots of cigars. Not all the fifth form, nor 
half of it, but the set to which I belonged, gave these 
entertainments. We had not much pocket-money — 
from £1 to £10 at a time, perhaps; but everybody 
ticked us in moderation. My guardian never spoke to 
me about money-matters until I went to college. I 
thought my fortune might probably be less than that 
of my companions. Perhaps I never thought about it 
at all. My school-bill was always over £200 per an- 
num, besides my tick. Weston was founded for poor 
boys. The number of these on the foundation is about 
one-eighth of the present school. These boys are cer- 
tainly looked down upon by the other class. They are 
called by a contemptuous appellation. Both classes, as 
a general rule, are gentlemen's sons. My guardian 
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wanted me to be on the foundation ; I refiised for the 
before-mentioned reason. It is customary to join the 
school before becoming a gown-boy. The change in 
my time was very great ; there were more hardships of 
every kind, and worse treatment. I should certainly 
not have been in the set I belonged to, if I had 
changed. I stayed at Weston about six years. I left 
it in the sixth form, and a tolerable scholar. I did not 
know French or German. I knew no mathematics. 
My school educational life could not have cost me less 
than £1500. 

One of my guardians died when I left Weston. 
There was some dispute about the management of my 
property then. I was afterwards told I had £3000 
at my own disposal, after all expenses had been de- 
ducted. I was persuaded to go to the university; I 
did not want much persuasion ; my opinion now is, 
that I could not well have done worse. If I had 
intended to take holy orders, it would have been all 
right. In the same position, again, I would have got 
what interest I could for my £3000, and obtained 
some small appointment through one of my influential 
friends. I know nothing of business matters whatever; 
I was eighteen years of age when I went to Cambridge 
as a Pensioner; the majority of Cambridge men are 
Pensioners. Noblemen and Fellow -commoners form 
the first grade. Pensioners the second, and Sizars the 
third. There is little difierence between them as far as 
birth goes. The Sizars are, perhaps, better bom as a 
general rule, than the Fellow-commoners — the former 
are usually the sons of poor clergymen, the latter of 
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rich traders. Sizarships cannot be obtained without 
some scholarship ; they are worth about £50 a-year, I 
think — perhaps more. Sizars were somewhat looked 
do\^Ti upon; I should say the authorities encouraged 
it : the Sizars dined after the rest had done, and they 
had steel forks instead of silver ones: I have heard 
their treatment in that, and other respects, called " gra- 
tuitous insults" by very many; I call it myself a 
deuced shame. 

Most of my companions belonged to the first of 
these classes ; I could not get out of the Weston set ; 
I did try, but unsuccessfully. I read very hard when 
I first went up to Cambridge ; I paid £7 a-term each 
to classical and mathematical " coaches ;" they had 
nothing to do with the tutors of my college. There 
are three terms in the year. I paid twenty guineas 
for reading with a coach one long vacation ; it was 
about four months long ; and we spent it in the south 
of France. I don't remember the south of France 
being very inexpensive : it was exceedingly jolly. 
Rooms at college cost, upon the average, £9 or £10 a- 
term. I did not like my remaining guardian, and 
his home was not pleasant to me. He seldom asked 
me there, and I went still more rarely. I had to keep 
myself, of course, all the year round. We are resident 
at the university about half the year ; it makes all the 
difference if you have a home to go to or not ; it cost 
me the first year about £340. I don't think it could 
have been done much under. There were a good 
many men at Cambridge precisely in my situation : 
some of them are better off than I am now, some of 
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them worse. One, to my certain knowledge, sweeps 
a crossing. A man that has a home to go to, living 
prudently, need not spend more than £150 a -year 
at college as a Pensioner. I never knew one who 
spent so little, but I believe it possible. I do not be- 
lieve the men who write letters to the Times upon this 
subject ; yes, I should think they were very like 
'' Black Swans." 

From my change of life, the second year, I knew 
most sets of men. I went in for a scholarship, and did 
not succeed; my non- success partly prevented my 
going on reading, and there were a thousand tempta- 
tions. I became a fast man. My great expenses were 
for cook's bills — over and above what I could procure 
from the college-kitchens — for horse -hire, for wine, 
and for cigars. The figure against me for cigars is 
£260. I did not smoke half of them myself — not 
one -tenth part of them, I should imagine. I bought 
no jewellery. My card debts were not heavy ; they 
were all paid ready-money. I did not lose much at 
betting, but I kept a horse to run at "the Valley" 
races. I have seen roulette played in a man's rooms, 
but very rarely. Everybody bets upon the boat-races 
except the reading-men, and they bet upon the places 
in the wrangler's list. I was a good deal plagued to 
buy things I didn't want, and to subscribe to things 
I didn't care for. I always subscribed something ; I 
didn't always buy. The man that was hardest on me 
at the smash was the most pressing that I should take 
liis goods. I had an immense deal of fun for my 
money : the most expensive larks were certainly not 
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the pleasantest. — [The Insolvent here grew discursive 
and rambling — called to mind a certain water-expedi- 
tion to Ely and return by moonlight ; also, some lazy 
ways he seemed to have had of lying on his back in 
a skiff, and drinking claret out of a pewter while 
his Mends sang to him ; also, a habit of listening, 
in the same position on the river-bank, with a cigar 
in his mouth, to King's College organ in the May 

terms ; also, falling in love Here he was called 

to order by the Commissioner, and seemed to be more 
ashamed of his last admission than all the other evi- 
dence against him put together. Examination resum- 
ed.] — I don't remember doing anything good with my 
money all that time. I don't exactly know what you 
mean by "good." I subscribed to "the Drag." I 
don't know who was the senior wrangler in my year : 
I don't care. I know who won " the sculls." I began 
to be unhappy towards the end of my third year, with 
thinking what was to become of me when I had spent 
all. I had about spent all then, but I didn't know 
what I owed. I never borrowed money of the Jews : 
I tried. (Laughter.) I wrote to my guardian, and 
told him the whole truth. He said he washed his 
hands of me, and recommended me to become a light- 
porter. He is a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He is not a rich man, to the best of my belief. 

I thought some of my noble friends would use their 
influence, and get me something to do ; they might 
have done so without trouble: they did not. Some 
of them are in the House of Peers, and I am a billiard- 
marker. I think they are greater blackguards than I ; 
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I think I should have behaved differently had I been in 
their place and they in mine — Heaven knows. — [The 
Insolvent was again reminded that he was not to 
luxuriate in his private sensations before the court. 
He bowed ; but for some time afterwards seemed much 
affected.] — More than one gave me small sums of 
money, with cold words enough, and no one twice. 
They had no suspicion of my position during any time 
of our intimacy ; perhaps it was more companionship 
tlian intimacy, but it was very close companionship. I 
do not think I deserve my fate : I was a very great 
fool. I am now only three -and -twenty. I took an 
ordinary degree at the university. I read six weeks 
for it pretty hard : I read, because I heard to be a B. A. 
might help me to something. I consider now that the 
value of my B. A.-ship was £4200 minus. I cannot 
tell what were the "subjects" for my degree: one 
never can after " cram." I do not know so much as 
when I left Weston. I never learnt anywhere any 
useftil knowledge of any kind whatever, I qualified 
myself at the university for my present post, that is 
true. I used to play pool there eight hours a-day. 
" Red on white, yellow's your player^^" never tired me 
as an amateur ; but I get very weary of it now. Some- 
times an old acquaintance stares at me as he comes into 
the pool-room, and says it's a wonderful likeness, or 
asks who the devil I am ; I never tell them who I am. 
I sometimes conceal my play when I have a young 
hand to deal with, in order to get money on ; I won't 
swear I never did so towards the end of my career as a 
gentleman. Yes, it is very hard to say where the 
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gentleman ends and the billiard-marker begins. De- 
dneting all extravagancies, I think my nine years' edu- 
cational life could not have cost less than £2500. I 
swear that I have been rendered fit for nothing but a 
billiard-marker. (The committee adjourned at this 
point in some confusion.) 
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I AM not a rich man now, but ten years ago I was much 
Iffjorer. Having a small faimilj likely to become a large 
one^ and a small living in the north^ which was not 
likely to become a large one^ the difference of £cire be- 
tween the second and third class carriages to London 
was of some consideration to me ; and whenever I had 
occasion — ^which was not seldom — to take that jonmey, 
1 travelled in the latter. We were a very long time^ 
crertainly^ npon the road — ^from early morning to qnite 
late into the night ; bat I seldom found it wearisome. 
Not only because I am a clergyman do I make it a rule 
to consider nobody belonging to the Church of England 
as foreign to me^ but it is my natural disposition to take 
a great interest in all my fellow-creatures of every de- 
gree. Without any views of acquiring additional in- 
frmcition^ of sucking the brains of those who have the 
Tni<rfortune to come across me^ as is much recommended 
by moralists and philosophers of all times^ I am in the 

T 
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habit of listening greedily to communicative travellers ; 
of sympathizing with their joys or troubles ; and of be- 
coming for the time, indeed, rather more wrapped up in 
them than their own mothers. I have many times, on 
my different trips, felt as if I could have died for my 
next neighbour, who may We got in at one station 
and out at the next. I actually did upon one occasion 
— ^not die, but — ^become answerable to the extent of 
seventeen shilUngs and sixpence for a passenger who 
had lost his railway ticket from Preston : which money, 
by-the-by, he afterwards sent me faithfully, as soon as 
he could earn it, like a man. The first-class passenger 
is too reserved, not to say too airified and selfish for me, 
and the second-class takes his opinions firom the first 
at second-hand ; but in the parliamentary train we are 
all of us perfectly natural and (we at least who have 
backs to our seats) at our ease, and our sentiments are 
more original and not seldom better worth having. Our 
journeys, unless we are in an excursion train, are rarely 
undertaken for pleasure's sake, and it may be generally 
predicted, firom our personal appearance, upon what 
errand we have set out. At the larger stations there 
are scores of us, always very much before our time, 
each, as it were, a life-picture, displaying his or her 
biography in very looks. ' 

This labourer, wayworn with the dusty roads, who 
shoulders his heavy bundle, through which a hedge- 
stick passes — to the last never resting it a moment, but 
pacing up and down the platform, as though he might 
be BO set onward on his travel — has all his worldly wealth 
(and little it is) within it. He has walked far and fast, 
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bat he does not join the boisterous throng about the 
Railway Arms ; not so much that he has but few pen- 
nies to spare, as that his heart has Mien below that 
point whereat beer has power to cheer it. He is a 
powerful man, and surely not an idle one ; still those 
two strong arms of his cannot earn bread enough — for 
whom ? For the wife and bairns who will come up 
presently in the train from a station lower down the 
line, from which he himself has walked round some 
twenty miles to save a shilling. A kindly and unselfish 
heart he has, notwithstanding that knitted brow and 
those almo^ sinister eyes. Be careful how you address 
him, for he is rough and rude ; he needs none of your 
smooth lies, he says, and he has none to give you in 
return. There is very little of that rose-coloured patri- 
otism about him which we see and read of boasting it- 
self in after-dinner speeches, with three times three and 
one cheer more. The first-class gentry who are forced 
to travel for a little way by the parliamentary, regard 
him suspiciously, and write him down a Chartist in 
their hearts, and I think it very likely that he is one ; 
but there is no fear of his upsetting the constitution just 
at present, poor fellow ! for he is going far away from 
England, and most likely for ever ; the ship that he 
will sail by is but a tale to him, for he has never seen 
one ; the ocean that he will have to traverse is but a 
dream to him ; and of the distant land to which he is 
bound, and whither, thank God ! all that is most dear 
to him is going likewise, he hardly knows the name. 

This maiden with the Saxon hair, so young that she 
scarce esteems it beautiful, and with the trustful light 
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blue ejeSy I trust leaves not her fatherland. That 
slender purse in her sunbomt fingers, the great marble- 
coloured box that stands beside her, and that tearful 
leave-taking of the grej-haired old man, her fisither, 
seem indeed to threaten it; but, though his darling 
daughter, and the comfort of his old age, is quitting him, 
It is not for so very long ; that is what he teUs her, or 
strives to tell her, and what the poor girl tries to look 
as if she derived consolation from. Grod grant, prays 
he (but not aloud), that thy beauty may not prove thy 
misery! She is going to the mighty city far away, 
where lovers are many and friends are few, to the new 
mistress and the strange house. 

This mother and her son ; they will be together, that 
is something, at least for this one journey. Her loving 
eyes, her clasping hand, are making very much of him 
while he is yet within her gaze and grasp. Tearless 
eyes and steady hands she has. She comes of a sturdy 
race, an Englishwoman bom and bred ; sorrow and she 
have been far too long acquainted for her to fear him 
now. By the delicate white fingers, by the grace about 
the silvering hair, by the voice so low and musical, she 
has been nurtured tenderly, and known ease and com- 
fort, if not wealth ; but by those well-worn and coarse 
widow's-weeds, there has been a long divorcement. The 
boy has everything about him bright and new : the 
l)lue jacket and the band of gold roimd his cap — ^which 
he especially delights in — ^proclaim the middy ; and he 
is going to join his ship for the first time. There will 
be a little trembling of the lip at the very last, but that 
will be all. He is his mother's son, and, if I read him 
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aright, he will not fear the wildest of seas nor the fiercest 
of battles ; and what would I not give to see his mother's 
looks when first she reads his name in the Gazette of 
victory ! What an interest in the boy this climate- 
hardened soldier seems to take. He has come fi*om 
revisiting, on furlough, his old home after years of ab- 
sence, and from gladdening the old couple, his parents, 
to the core. Content for all their lives to dwell within 
their native hamlet, without a dream of those alien skies 
which had so bronzed his cheek, they have drunk in his 
tales like children listening to fairy lore. Their simple 
pleasure will be from henceforth to retail to neighbour 
ears these records of their soldier-son. " Just the same, 
bless ye, just the same as ever," is their George — or, at 
least, so he seems to them ; and, indeed, though his 
look is somewhat stem, his fiinged lips somewhat too 
tightly barred, he has still a dutiftil if not a loving 
heart. How he is looked up to by his fellow-travellers, 
especially by the female portion of them, and how they 
will strive to get in the same compartment I 

Such characters as these I almost always find among 
my fellow-travellers by the parliamentary ; but in ad- 
dition, at a small railway-station in the north, in the 
summer of eighteen hundred and forty-five, as I well 
remember, I saw for the first time this figure. A some- 
what stiff-looking but ladylike girl about the age where- 
at the " Brook and river meet, womanhood and child- 
hood fleet," who held in one hand a small basket, and in 
the other a book. She was dressed well, but very 
plainly, in dove-coloured silk, and seemed in no way 
disconcerted. As she was amongst the crowd with no 
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one to take care of her, I offered — as the train came 
slowly up— to see that her luggage was put in; but 
she held up, first the basket and then the book, and 
remarked quietlj, ^' I have nothing more, I thank 70a, 
sir." She was going to London then, for I had seen 
her buj her ticket, with that doll's fit-out ! I managed 
to obtain for her a comer-seat with back to the engine, 
and placed mjself beside her. The country through 
which we were then passing was very beautiful j on 
one side lay the level corn-land with the crops either 
standing ripe or bound in sheaves, and whilst we ent 
across the quiet country lanes, the loaded waggons 
waited at the long railway-gates to let us pass ; on the 
other was mostly pasture-land and green valleys, which 
were shut to the westward with grey hills ; but the girl 
never looked to this or that, or raised her eyes fi^m off 
the pages open before her ; they were not so very en- 
trancing one would have thought to such as she — the 
Life of Charles the Twelfth (in French) by Monsieur 
Voltaire. After a while I saw she never turned one 
leaf over, but used it as a mere pretext for thinking un- 
disturbed. When we had been journeying many hours, 
and everf when we arrived in a large manu&cturing 
town, where we were to stop a little, and everybody 
was getting out for refi'eshments, I offered to procure 
her some ; but she opened her basket by way of reply, 
and took from it a mighty hunch of bread and butter 
and consumed that, sitting quietly where she was • it 
was not in the shape of a sandwich, but just such a 
wedge as forms the morning meal in educational estab- 
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lishmentSy and I said, " Where do you go to school, 
my dear young lady?" quite naturally. Her perfectly 
self-controlled and quite grown-up appearance seemed 
to be greatly disturbed, 

" I do not see why I should tell you, sir," said she 
colouring. 

" Very true," replied I. " I merely wished to be- 
come friends with you ; but as you will not talk, may 
I ask you to change books with me, for I perceive you 
are not greatly interested in that one." 

She did so ; and I found, as I had expected, in the 
title-page of her school-volume, her address and name ; 
Miss Jeannette Smith, Miss Mackaveth's, Laburnum 
Lodge, Carlisle. 

" How came you with that foreign accent of yours. 
Miss Smith?" I asked. 

She looked at me for one instant a little tigerishly, 
but presently began to laugh. 

" You are too wise for me," she said ; " but I have 
left school now for good. I am going to my friends in 
London : they are French people ; that is why I talk a 
little strangely, as you say." 

And Miss Jeannette Smith applied herself to the 
subject of my late studies — Cripps upon Clerical Law, 
I think it was — ^with the same enthusiasm that she had 
bestowed upon the monarch of Sweden. 

^^ Is it customary," said I, " returning to the charge, 
after a while, " for Miss Mackaveth's young ladies to 
travel in third-class carriages, alone, when they return 
to their friends?" 
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" When they are very poor, sir ; not unless," was 
the answer delivered in a firm tone, and not without a 
tonch of reproach. 

This poor child, solitary amidst so many ; not ex- 
hibiting annoyance at the draughts, tobacco-smoke, and 
other discomforts of her position ; content to bear her 
lot without repining, at an age which is but little fitted 
for carrying its own burthens; and wondering at, almost 
suspicious of sympathy, how sad and strange it seemed ! 

The evening was by this time coming on apace, and 
the air grew chilly. Thinly clad as she was, she must 
have been cold enough, and weary enough indth her 
long traveL I gave her a spare cloak and shared with 
her my railway-wrapper, but she seemed to grow paler 
and paler, and her features to wear a more anxious look 
as we went on. 

" It will be dark by the time we get to town, I fear," 
I said after a long pause. " How will your friends be 
able to find you amidst all this crowd?" 

Slowly, silently, the large tears began to fall down 
her thin white cheeks. 

" I have no firiends in the world," she made answer, 
in a voice wherein just a little tremble thrilled. " I 
have run away firom school." 

Although she had gone so far as to tell me this, she 
did not seem to have reposed any confidence in me ; 
but rather to have stated an unfortunate fact, which 
might appear pitiable, and to put her in need of help, 
or not, according to the nature of the person it was im- 
parted to. 

" Well, Jeannette," said I, " my sister, to whose 
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house I am going, will gladly take jou in for this night, 
I am sure ; and, to-morrow, we will see what is to be 
done." She thanked me then, and began to sob a little, 
but not much* 80 I took her with me to mj sister's, 
and the next morning, afiter breakfsist, she told us her 
previous history ; how that she had never known her par 
rents, but had remained from early childhood at her 
late school; that, at first. Miss Mackaveth had been 
kind to her, and the girls also, and that she had even 
been made much of; but that, lately, there had been a 
difference ; she could not say she was ill-treated, but 
rather was not considered, and was looked down upon. 
She taught the smaller girls now, as monitress, French 
and music ; she was a good musician — excellent — ^would 
we like to hear her? She sat down at the piano, and 
executed two difficult pieces with great spirit ; and, on 
being shown a quite new melody, played it off very 
creditably at sight. It was with an intention of be- 
coming a teacher of music that she had thus come up 
to London by herself. The £unily of a young lady, a 
school-friend of hers in the old times, would have re- 
ceived her at first, doubtless ; they were not aware of 
her coming ; they were great people, and lived in the 
Edgeware Road, but she did not know the number of 
their house ; she had been led to understand that that 
position was the best — ^the most fashionable — in Lon- 
don. If nothing could be done in London ; if she was 
indeed too young for an instructress ; if the Edgeware 
Boad was really only a third-rate locality ; if the cler- 
gyman who had been kind to her was going to the 
north again in a few days, and if he would take her ; 
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she supposed she had better go back again. She would 
much prefer his accompanying her to Labummn Lodge, 
but was not a&aid of her schoohnistress^ nevertheless. 
In the meantime I wrote to that lady to assure her of 
Miss Jeannette's safety, and arrived within the week 
with the young truant herself at Carlisle. 

Miss Mackaveth seemed unfeignedly glad to see her 
little charge again. " I have a true regard for her," 
said she, in the course of a long conversation I held 
with her in private, " and feel myself especially answer- 
able for her well-being. Eleven years ago she was 
left, a very little child, in my trust, and under very 
peculiar circumstances. A Frenchwoman, a most re- 
spectable middle-aged person, declaring herself to be 
the confidential servant of an English family residing 
abroad, brought her hither, with instructions from her 
parents regarding her education. A large sum of money, 
in French notes, was left with her : enough even to de- 
fray all expenses incurred up tp the last few months. 
I received letters from time to time, purporting to come 
from Mrs Smith, Jeannette's mother, a French lady, 
but in reality written (as I believe) by the servant 
whom I had seen. These letters grew fewer, and then 
altogether ceased. When the money left with me was 
expended, I wrote again and again to Mrs Smith in 
Paris, but I received no answer. Upon personal in- 
quiry, which I caused to be made at her address, I 
learned that no such person had ever lived there, but 
that some one of that name had purchased, as is not 
uncommon, the right of receiving letters at the house. 
She had not been there, however, for a considerable 
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time^ and half-a-dozen of my communications were then 
lying there unopened. Feeling pretty sure that the child 
was really deserted, and not being able to afford to keep 
Jeannette in idleness, I set her to assist us in tuition. 
I hope my conduct was not altered towards her in con- 
sequence of that : I hope my sisters, who carry on this 
establishment with me, made no difference in theirs. 
For the young ladies I cannot answer. I have had a 
considerable experience, and I am afraid that girls are 
ungenerous in these respects. I never heard them ; 
but I think it quite possible that some of them, when 
provoked, may have called her foundling, or charity 
girl. If Jeannette told you so, I should say they cer- 
tainly did ; for she is very truthftd. As I have said, 
sir, we have a sincere regard for her on many accounts ; 
but not a warm affection. Without paying over-atten- 
tion to what her young companions have said of her, 
I think her too reserved, uncheerful, and secretive, to 
be ever popular. (Poor little Jeaimette, thought I, 
how hard for such as you to win your way, without a 
weapon, to our steel-clad human hearts !) I was above 
measure surprised and annoyed at her running away 
from us; I have forgiven her; it shall certainly not 
influence our future conduct towards her, except to make 
us endeavour to remove the — ^the unhappiness, if you 
will — that caused it." 

Miss Mackaveth concluded by again thanking me 
very warmly for my conduct towards her pupil, and 
promised to let me hear about her from time to time. 
Little Jeannette's adieu to me was of a tenderer kind 
than I had expected. I left; with her my direction, 
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which was then at a country vicarage not very fax from 
Carlisle, and begged her to write, and even to come to 
us, if in any real trouble. My wife and the girls, I well 
knew, would welcome her in her affliction, as though 
she were a daughter or a sister of their own. She was 
bathed in tears, and called me " father, dear darling 
father," in the French tongue, as her custom was when 
excited, repeatedly. Poor child ! She was considered 
reserved and secretive ; but I fear there was but little 
at Labumimi Lodge to elicit much demonstration of 
affection. 

Not very long after this circumstance, I was trans- 
lated, unexpectedly, to a London benefice of consider- 
able station and emolument. A distant cousin of my 
wife. Lord Bacstares, was the first who wrote to tell us 
of this good fortune ; and she has ever since, from a 
pardonable vanity, ascribed it to the fact of their rela- 
tionship ; whereas it is, without doubt, owing to the 
bishop's approbation of my work on Christian Ethics 
(Withnocaws, Hopeful, & Co., Oxford), published in 
eighteen hundred and thirty, and triumphantly dis- 
proves the idea of merit in the Church going unre- 
warded. It — the preferment, not the Ethics — made 
rather a noise in our country neighbourhood; and 
among many pleasant letters of congratulation, the 
pleasantest to my mind was one from the little friend- 
less orphan of Carlisle. She had refused our invitation 
to spend the last midsummer holidays with us at Scaw- 
dale, because, I verily believe, she knew we could 
scarcely afford to have visiters there; but, upon our 
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accession to comparative affluence, my wife wrote, at 
my desire, the next year, to ask her up to town j and 
up little Jeannette came. 

She had grown into a most distinguished-looking 
young woman, and had certainly taken every advan- 
tage of the accomplishments imparted by the Misses 
Mackaveth. She was conversant with all the modem 
languages, of which French, indeed, seemed to be her 
natural dialect more than ever. She sketched, she 
painted, she fabricated old oak frames out of what ap- 
peared to be shoe-leather, and very ancient china out 
of chintz and physic-bottles. She wore — and I am 
sure this was an art — ^little artificial whiskers to stick 
her hair out with, so dexterously, that, instead of pok- 
ing themselves out officiously, like the stuffing of a 
lodging-house sofa, they positively improved her ap- 
pearance. She played — ah, how little Jeannette did 
play ! — upon the harp, the organ, and the pianoforte. 
I have seen her sweep the keys of this last instrument 
so skilfully, and build up towering passion, and haugh- 
tiness, and imperial splendour extemporaneously, in 
such a manner as to draw forth the admiration of an 
entire company. That coldness and secretiveness of 
which her mistress spoke was certainly not to be dis- 
covered now, if it had ever existed. Of herself and her 
condition she would converse most freely, and it was a 
delight to her to excite the praise and wonder of others ; 
because, as she said, of the pleasure that she knew it 
gave to us. Our parties — ^for we now had pretty fre- 
quent parties — would not have been half so attractive, 
it was owned, without her presence; and even my 
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chmch obtamed in her an organist sach as acaicely any 
money oonld have procored. Before the end of Iier six 
weeks' vacation, it was arranged between the Macka- 
▼eths and onrselves that Miss Jeannette should not 
return to Carlisle. 

At this time, there occurred the first symptom in my 
ward of a characteristic which was afierwaids magni- 
fied into ingratitude and want of heart She refbaed to 
write a single line to her late mistress. '^ I cannot say I 
am sorry to leave her ; I cannot thank her for kindnesses 
I have never received," said she. The poor girl's re- 
gard for truth was excessive, and her sense of n^lect 
keen. I had also, by the by, a letter from Miss Macka- 
veth in exchange for mine, written, as I fear, ^th a 
design to prejudice me against Jeannette ; though 
couched in expressions {sivourable to myself and under 
the pretence of a friendly warning. Having burnt this 
(and I hope forgotten it) almost immediately after its 
perusal, 1 remember nothing distinctly; but, as so many 
have since set themselves (most unjustly) against my 
ward, I don't wish them to have it to say that I have 
concealed anything whatever, that may seem to tell 
against her in this account. If there had been any dif- 
ference heretofore between our treatment of her and of 
our own daughters, there was certainly none firom this 
time forth. As we had an endearing name for Hester 
and for Gertrude, so sister Jeannette was called Jenny 
by us all, for love and shortness. She was introduced 
to our old friends by the same title to put her at once 
upon a familiar footing. Her birthday we conld not 
keep, because we didn't know it ; but we kept the day 
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whereon I first met her in the train^ instead. K she 
dressed better than mj real daughters it must have 
been owing to her superior taste^ for she had the same 
allowance. Thus little Jeannette lived with us for 
years. 

Among the fnends who were accustomed to visit us 
pretty constantly^ was a certain young barrister of the 
name of Hartley ; he was the heir presumptive to Lord 
Bacstares^ who was an old bachelor^ but Hartley had 
no great fortune except in that expectation. He grew 
very intimate at the house ; and^ on one occasion, our- 
selves and the three girls went to a tastefdl break^Etst 
which he gave in his Temple rooms. They were very 
high up, and on a most forbidding-looking staircase ; 
but, the view from the windows was as beautifrd as is 
to be seen in London. The pleasant gardens flanked 
by the quaint old buildings ; the broad, swift-flowing 
river, here spanned by massive arches, here lightly 
cleared by the suspension bridge ; the long, sharp- 
pointed steamers flitting upon its waters like huge 
dragon-flies; the slow unwieldy barges drifting dia- 
gonally across the stream ; beyond, and opposite, the 
dark houses of commerce, with their crowded wharves 
and Babel chimneys, and a looming smoke-cloud, as of 
thunder, over alL 1 was wrapped up in the observa- 
tion of these things, perhaps, too much to observe what 
was going on within the room ; for, my wife, when we 
got home, asked my opinion upon ^^ that afiair between 
Hartley and our Gertrude," — as though it had been 
delicately and discreetly mentioned in the Morning Post 
as being already on the tapis — ^to my intense astonish- 
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ment. There was no objection to such an alliance ; but 
I recommended a little more observation, and snfTering 
things to take their own course before our moving in 
the matter, and she acquiesced in that opinion. About 
a month afterwards, during which period I certainly 
remarked that Sir Hartley's visits became very fre- 
quent, my wife spoke to me again after a quite different 
fashion. 

" I think Jeannette has behaved most basely," said 
she. 

" Good gracious ! Impossible ! WTiat can you mean, 
my dear?" 

" Look here ! What do you think of this ?" cried 
she. " I caught her showing it to him in the con- 
servatory, and heard him thanking her for the pleasure 

which it afforded him in proving but there, judge 

for yourself." And she put into my hands an exquisite 
water-colour painting of the very view that had so 
lately charmed me from the Temple windows. It was 
Jenny's treatment and composition all over, I saw at a 
glance. 

" And a most beautiftd sketch, and well worth any- 
body's thanks it is," answered* I, with unfeigned ad- 
miration. 

" His thanks ' for the interest in him betrayed on the 
part of the painter,' mind you," replied my wife, raising 
her voice somewhat higher than the occasion — I was 
quite close beside her — seemed to demand. " Are you 
blind ? Are you deaf? Are you dumb ?" she added, 
as I sat speechless with astonishment at her unaccus- 
^(^med vehemency, " that you have nothing to say 
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against this traitress, who has stolen from jonr daughter 
the affections of her engaged lover?" 

" Stop a little, my love," I urged, quietly, " I have 
never heard that Gertrude was engaged." 

"Not actually, in so many words, but virtually. 
Everybody was aware of it long ago, except your- 
sel£" 

" Should I then," replied I, very gravely, " be the 
last to know of such a thing as this, my dear wife?" 
And the good kind-hearted creature — ^who is the best 
of women at the core, although a little impetuous and 
hasty at times in her conclusions — embraced me ten- 
derly as though she had committed quite a crime. 

est husband," she said, (and indeed it was always a 
superstition of hers to believe me the most imposed 
upon and victimized of men), " that you don't perceive 
how ungratefully you are being treated." 

That same evening Gertrude herself poured her sor- 
row into my ears ; her sorrow, but not her anger : she 
confessed that she had long entertained for Hartley a 
more than kindly feeling, which he had seemed to her 
to reciprocate warmly ; that this sentiment had arisen 
before Jeannette's coming, and continued for some time 
afiter it ; but that of late it had become plain to her, in 
spite of her endeavours to disbelieve it, that the affec- 
tions of the young man were being withdrawn from 
her ; that they had been attracted to Jeannette Smith 
— ^that is, Jenny — instead, and that with her they now 
remained. She would not say that artifices had been 
used to deprive her of them ; the superior accomplish- 

u 
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ments and more striking manners of her adopted sister 
were canse enough^ she knew. Jeannette (I wish she 
had said Jenny) was still dear to her, but she (Grer- 
trade) would, if I pleased, prefer to reside with her 
aunt in a neighbouring part of town until the marriage 
took place, to remaining under the same roof with my 
ward. Without a touch of malice, with only the dia- 
dow of natural mortification, she asked this fiBLvour, and 
I accorded it at once. I was perfectly sure that her 
generous statement was the true one : that, unknown to 
herself, my ward had fascinated the young man £rom 
his allegiance ; and that perhaps he had nerer meant 
quite so much as Gertrude in her own love had giren 
him credit for. 

Jenny herself, with many tears and the sincerest sor- 
row, declared that Mr Hartley's attentions had dis- 
tressed her more than they had pleased her ; that she 
fiad had in truth a very great esteem for him, but out 
of respect to my daughter's feelings, had striven to con- 
ceal it. " For, what love," cried she, " O my dear 
father, could repay me for making you or yours tin- 
happy, even for a day ! " Perceiving soon, she con- 
tinued, that Gertrude had in truth mistaken a polite 
and kindly acquaintance for a lover, she had conducted 
herself more naturally ; that the young barrister's in- 
tentions had on this declared themselves undisguisedly 
and had been brought to the point of an offer of mar- 
riage by the discovery of the picture, as narrated by 
my wife ; that she had accepted him provisionally and 
on the condition that I should be satisfied with her 
conduct in the whole matter, and gave an unhesitating 
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oonsenty ^' without which/' she concluded in the French 
tongue, ^^ I cannot expect, dear farther, in anything to 
prosper.' 

I was verj much affected hy these scenes, as maj be 
imagined, and arranged for the interview on the next 
daj with Mr Hartley. I explained to him the exact 
condition in which Jenny was placed ; how it was un- 
known to us whether she was of high or humble origin, 
or even legitimate or illegitimate; but that, having 
first adopted her and taken her from her former pro- 
tectress, and afterwards brought her up in all respects 
a« my own chUd, I considered myself bonnd to give her 
the same dowry — not a large one — as if she were so. 
He thanked me warmly, as though he had expected 
nothing of this sort, and indeed his love for Jenny was 
very strong, and quite disinterested, I am sure. The 
day for their marriage was not fixed, but it was under- 
stood that it should take place soon. 

Some weeks after this time, on the fourteenth of 
May — as I remember well, for it happened to be the 
day on which we received marriage cards from my 
wife's relative Lord Bacstares ; and my wife, Hesther, 
and myself, had been to visit Grertrude at my sister 
Annie's house (who had, I regret to say, taken such a 
dislike to Jenny by this time, as to beg she might not 
be brought within her doors). On our return I found 
my ward wishing to speak with me. "My dear 
father," said she when we were alone together in my 
study, " see here ! " She took from her pocket a case of 
tiny jewels, necklace, brooch, and armlets, of exquisite 
workmanship, and comprising almost every precious 
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Stone in hannonious combination. '' These were mine," 
she continued, '^ when I was ahnost an infimt ;" the 
tears came into her eyes, and a flnsh crossed her cheeks 
while she regarded the still dimly remembered trinkets. 
'^ Thej were left for me hy a little boy, months ago, at 
jonr door, without any sort of explanation ; I did not 
know whether to tell yon or not I feared lest it might 
be some cruel hoax, but to-day he came again with 
these few papers." (I found afterwards that Jenny un- 
intentionally mis-dated this, as the papers were left on 
the previous afternoon it seems.) They were documents 
in the French language, setting forth the whole parti- 
culars of Jenny's previous history, and affording ample 
proof of her birth. 

She was the only child of noble and wealthy parents 
in the south of France ; the Count and Countess Dela- 
motte, proud, insolent, bitter-hearted — so it was writ- 
ten— ^yet loved their daughter to distraction. They 
treated their servants (very unusual with French people) 
as though they were slaves, animals, dirt beneath their 
feet. Jeannette Lotteau was the nurse : Jeannette, 
whose name their child has borne all its life long, was 
once struck, beaten upon the cheek, by Madame in her 
passion. The scar was not great, but it had taken 
twenty years to heal : now, however, that the countess 
was in London (an extract from a newspaper was here 
given, announcing the arrival at a certain fashionable 
hotel of the Count and Countess Delamotte), let her at 
last discover her lost one, late teacher at a Pension, 
now a dependant in the house of a heretic priest; it 
would be good for her. 
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Jenny begged me to say nothing of this till I was 
certain of the truth of the whole affair ; but, for my 
own part, I felt pretty sure upon the point ; and, when 
I took my way with my adopted child oii the next 
morning to the hotel, it was with intense curiosity to 
look upon her real parents. I left dear Jenny, palpitat- 
ing, in a room down stairs, while I went up to the apart- 
ment occupied by the count and countess. It was one 
of the finest in that gorgeous mansion, a large drawing- 
room, magnificently furnished ; at one end of it, upon 
an ottoman, lounged a gentleman with a newspaper; 
and, at the other end, in an arm-chair reclined madame. 
It was late in the spring-time, but a brisk fire was 
burning in the grate, and she seemed to have every 
need of it. She did not rise at my entrance, and her 
husband only lifted his head up languidly, and de- 
maaded, in a voice strangely at variance with his words, 
" To what happy chance he was thus deeply indebted 
for the honour of my presence ? " I don't know whether 
he was practising the superpoliteness of his country- 
men, or whether he was sneering. 

" I come," answered I, in such French as I could 
command, " not without reason, sir. It is possible that 
I may have been misinformed, and be mistaken ; but, 
I think that I bring some intelligence which will affect 
you both, very, very deeply." 

A little lifting of the lady's pencilled eye-brows, a 
scarcely perceptible shrug of the count's shoulders were 
the only replies. 

^^ You had a servant once called Jeannette Lotteau, 
had you not?" 
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A sharp inarticulate crj of rage burst firom the connt, 
the ladj rose swiftly from her seat, and stood before me 
in an instant, white but without trembling — so like, so 
like my ward ! 

" And my child, sir, what of her ? Name of Heaven, 
speak!" 

^^ She has been with me, madame, for years as my 
adopted daughter. She is well ; she is eren now un- 
der this very roof! " 

That was in substance the whole of what passed be- 
tween us. I left the two, at once, alone with their 
new-found ofispring. I returned home and told my 
feunily all that had occurred — ^for the first time. I 
knew that my dear little Jenny must sooner or later be 
taken from us for ever, and it made me sad. With 
those proud artificial parents of hers — although it was 
plain they loved her — I doubted if she would be so 
happy as beneath our roof. I thought of Hartley, too, 
and how his union with my ward would now perhaps 
meet with obstacles. He seemed, poor fellow, to ex- 
pect as much himself, but he did not dwell upon it, 
perceiving I had so great a sorrow of my own. Every- 
body, I think, saw that ; and, then and since, all have 
forborne to give me any unnecessary pain — I feel it, 
and I thank them. Words have dropped involuntarily 
sometimes from those most dear to me, of anger and 
uncharity against my little Jenny. They did not know 
her as I knew her, or they would feel how deeply they 
have therein wronged her. The girls are very hard 
upon her that she has not taken notice of young 
Hartley since (we are all at home together again, and 
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this ifl the only sabject that we diBagree upon) ; but 
how can we tell to what harsh discipline she may be 
subjected ; how this and that^ which seems to us quite 
right and natural, may have been forbidden by her 
high-bom foreign parents ! 

It does seem sad and strange neyer to have seen dear 
Jenny more ; not once to have kissed my little ward 
again, and wished her Grod speed on her new and lofty 
way. I read that the three went back to Paris on the 
ensuing day to that wherein I saw them last ; this time 
how many, many years! I read some few months 
back, that the Count Delamotte was made a minister of 
the Emperor. That is all I know. We are yery happy 
at home, thank heaven, — all of us ; but I should like 
this strange neglect to be explained to satisfy others ; 
and how I still miss, and how I long to see, My Little 
Ward! 



LODGINGS, 



I HATE lived all my life, both when I was mj own 
master and since I have been married^ in fbnuslied 
lodgings; and I think I ought to know something 
about them and the people who let them. Lodging- 
house keepers, however different in degree and phase, 
are but of two kinds ; — the shiny unctuous party that 
has a husband just enough to swear by, and who never 
appears save at the last extremity; and the stormy, 
arm>a-kimbo individual, who is a lone and desolate 
widow, but 13 by no means to be trodden upon on that 
account, neither. 

There is a story told of a learned Cambridge pro- 
fessor, which has always filled me with the highest re- 
spect for his courage and conduct. Finding that his 
college bedmaker — ^which is, however, a very mitigated 
species of landlady — was continually abstracting his 
teas, and being, sagacious philosopher, aware of what 
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weight of evidence some fem^es can resist, he deter- 
mined to let her know he had found her peccadilloes 
out, without the chance of contradiction ; he bought two 
pounds of tea, one of which he placed as usual in his 
caddy, and secreted the other in a drawer; he drew 
from the latter store so much as was necessary for his 
use, but never touched the former ; the contents of the 
caddy nevertheless decreased daily, and in greater pro- 
portion, and at last, while the Professor had still a little 
left, Mrs Brown, the bedmaker, declared his tea to be 
out, and offered to get him some more. " Well," ex- 
claimed her master, producing his remnant in great 
triumph, " I declare, Mrs Brown, that your pound has 
not lasted so long as mine has." But though this may 
have been permitted to a great man to do, backed by the 
opinion of the whole of Europe and with five hundred 
bachelors within call, I affirm for myself to have ven- 
tured on such a scheme would have been madness. 
From the first designing woman who hooked me as a 
lodger, to the last, nothing of mine was safe firom them ; 
nothing untouched, unrummaged, unpilfered, except a 
case of horse-pistols, which they were all afraid to 
meddle with, and wherein I was consequently wont to 
keep a few wax matches and my biggest lumps of sugar. 
I have known rash young men to inquire after missing 
articles more than once, but I have also overheard their 
abject apologies. If the mistress of the house has been 
a smaU woman, she has insisted upon their being taken 
instantly up to the maid's room, in order to examine 
her boxes, as such a thing never occurred before xmder 
a roof of hers ; if a large person, she has had the most 
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violent hysterics, and screamed incessantly for her 
husband. 

My sufferings and humiUations during the period of 
my being done-for as a single gentleman, were, indeed, 
of a nature too painM to be recalled, and I will confine 
myself to the relation of my experience of lodging-hotise 
keepers since my marriage; for it is unquestionable 
that in the case of these persons, the wife is the natural 
protector of the husband — the living shield which is 
ever thrusting itself betwixt the spear of the enemy, 
her tongue, and our saved ears ; or rather, the buffer by 
which the shocks of that terrible engine are broken and 
weakened before they reach ourselves. She inspires 
courage, too, even in us, who have been defeated in 
many conflicts, so that we descend to battle, upon occa- 
sion, into the very stronghold of the foe. 

We spent our honeymoon, and half our yearly in- 
come with it, in lodgings in one of the best streets out 
of Piccadilly ; a very dark, dirty, and aristocratic one, 
and the very quietest retreat (said the landlady) that 
could possibly have been selected for a young couple. 
She took quite a motherly interest in my little wife 
from the first, and, unfortunately, a mother-in-law's in 
me. By excessive apparent kindness she got my poor 
Ada to leave everything in her hands, and, when I ven- 
tured to remonstrate, I was asked, whether I wished to 
see my bride consigned, through over-work, to an early 
grave. At night, this fashionable quarter was the 
noisiest in London ; there seemed to be an eternal roll 
of wheels from ten P.M. to four in the morning, and our 
total want of rest was little compensated for by our 
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landlady's assurance that there was scarcely one com- 
moner's carriage amongst them, and that eleven noble- 
men lived opposite, all of a row. She did not mind 
onr going out to operas or theatres a bit, but sat up for us 
herself quite cheerfully, and finished our oyster-suppers 
afterwards without a murmur. She never made any 
difficulty about our having anything we wanted (al- 
though she thought my wife's ordering dinner, as a 
general rule, a decided interference), and never suffered 
her smile to get out of type, nor one of her felse ringlets 
to be ruffled, through anger, during our stay; as a 
sportmg man would say, she never turned a hair, in the 
way of temper; but she did lay it on to that extent 
on the butcher's, and on the baker's, and on the beer 
bills, that I do believe it would have been cheaper for 
us to have lived at the Clarendon. She had the first 
read of our newspaper (for which we should have paid 
a shilling a-week) and charged us one shilling and six- 
pence for partaking of that little enjoyment after her. 
She was the completest conductor of the systems of 
direct and indirect taxation possible, and I don't believe 
we smuggled so much as a biscuit, upon which, sooner 
or later, her duty was not levied. She had two sleek 
maid-servants without much to do and with plenty to 
eat — ^for she did not stoop to petty economies and was 
liberal enough with our provisions — ^who were devoted 
to her interests, and regularly trained to act under every 
circumstance against the lodger. Mrs Bubens was the 
greatest brigand housekeeper I ever met with, and in- 
finitely superior to those guerilla chieftains who have 
harassed my life in lodgings from my youth. I think 
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my wife has even still a sort of sneaking affection for 
her, and she shook hands with ns, on her part, with 
tears in her eyes, as we drove away with diminished 
pnrse from her aristocratic tenement. I never disputed 
the bill, from not knowing which exorbitant item to 
make my stand upon ; bat, to each of her confederates 
who stood at the door with outstretched hands and an 
expression such as might have been worn by the 
daughters of the horse-leech, I gave a fourpenny-piece, 
neatly wrapped up in many folds of silver-paper. 

We were rather sick of London, where beef seemed 
to be sixteen pence a-poxmd and everything else in 
proportion, and travelled southward, taking up our 
abode in Devonshire. The cottage that we lodged 
in was the most charming in the world; it was half 
smothered in roses and honeysuckles, with diamond 
panes to the casements, and a stone porch over the 
door. The garden shone like a little rainbow; so 
gorgeously was it decked with bud and blossom, and 
sloped down to a gravel-walk which ran for a score of 
yards by the brink of a rock-stemmed river. At the 
end of the walk was an arbour; from it a beautiful 
view up the stream of closing woods in the foreground, 
and, beyond, of purple mountains. What a bower that 
was to dream in, with half-shut eyes and a cigax just 
balanced on lip ! The pie-crust was not very good at 
the Dove-cot, to be sure, and the rooms were a little 
draughty ; but I could have been happy there for sum- 
mer after summer. The Nemesis of my existence, how- • 
ever — ^the landlady — ^rudely dispelled this illusion. 

My wife, one morning, " wished to speak with nae a 
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moment/' as I was writing in my study. I put away 
my books and shut up my desk at once (for I had be- 
gun to know by that time what my dear Ada meant by 
that form of expression), and courageously awaited her 
communication. 

"James," she said, "we must leave this place at 
once, and for ever ! " 

I said, " My love, it is impossible : I have taken it 
for three months, and like it exceedingly. The accom- 
modation is excellent, and Mrs Danae is all that can be 
expected of her — ^worth ten thousand of such people as 
Mrs Brubens, and half as cheap again." 

" James," whispered Ada, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, and a tear gathering in each of her hazel eyes, 
" if you do not wish to see me live disgraced and die 
broken-hearted, you must give notice of our leaving 
this house immediately. Three times — ^not once, nor 
twice, but three several times — ^when I have gone to 
order dinner in the kitchen, that abominable woman 
has called me *Miss!' — me, your wife, James I — she 
has called me ^ Miss !'" 

" Perhaps, dear Ada," I murmured, but very hope- 
lessly — " perhaps it was a mistake." 

" No, it was not a mistake ; and if you imagine by a 
heartless pun to — ^to — ^to " 

Here sobs choked her utterance, and her victory, of 
course, was secure. 

The Dove-cot, it seems, was such a desirable abode 
as to have been bidden for over our heads ; and Mrs 
Danae, although in other respects a model lodging- 
letter, was not proof against a guinea a-week extra rent. 
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She took, therefore^ this decided method of getting us 
ont of her cottage^ and sucoeeded on the third day's 
triaL What she might have tamed out without this 
temptation — ^how obliging, how jnst, how good-tem- 
pered — is a question that cannot now be solved. She 
may have been smooth and courteous to the end, and 
haye cut both our throats on the very last night of oi|r 
sojourn immediately after I had settled her account ; or 
she may have never got into bad ways, but have proved 
the perfectibility of her species. Who can tell? 

I know that Mrs Williams, of Belle Vue Villa, whom 
we next lodged with, had no intention of proving any- 
thing of the sort She was the dirtiest woman and the 
most talkative I ever knew, with the sole exception, 
that is to say, of her eldest daughter ; and the former 
cooked for us and the latter waited at table. I never 
could keep my eyes oflF that young lady's thumb, as it 
appeared served up in company with my food upon 
those willow-pattern plates. It reached to about where 
the bridge comes with the people fishing on it, and al- 
ways, if possible, took its way through the mustard and 
salt. Then, the partitions were so thin that, except for 
the look of the thing, the kitchen might have been in 
the parlour, and we heard the most horrible secrets con- 
cerning our dinners. " Drat the cat, he's been at the 
weal again, Mary ; do cut it round with the knife, or 
we shall have Mr Jones a-swearing away like any- 
think ;" or, " Pick it up with your hands if it have 
dropped, Mary, and nobody need be none the wiser 
except ourselves." 

We were the wiser, and the sadder for all this. It 
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was rather cheap liying at Belle Vue, certainly, but it 
was uncommonlj nasty, and we were obliged to take 
the precautions of the most hated tyrants of ancient 
times with respect to our food — ^we lived upon eggs and 
bottled beer, and afterwards, when we grew more sys- 
tematic, upon potted meats and fish and prepared choco- 
late. At last, Ada appeared at a grand ball, with her 
white silk bridal dress decorated with numberless 
human finger-prints, where Mary had set her mark 
while dressing her; and we suddenly left Belle Vue 
and the north of Devon for the seaside. 

There was a good view of the sea firom Mrs Spida- 
web's drawing-room floor on the Marine Parade ; but 
the rent, for the first time, forbade our taking the whole 
house. We had the pas of the other lodgers, and were 
permitted to fix our own dinner-hour ; but, that once 
fixed, we were not permitted to change it. K we rang 
the bell between one o'clock, when the dining-room be- 
gan to feed, and three o'clock, when the second-floor 
had about finished, it was not answered. By this time 
our private establishment included a maid-servant — 
because we had a baby — and the miseries of life in 
lodgings were increased about threefold. Jemima Ann 
was ftdghtfiilly exclusive, and refused to associate with 
the maids-of-all-work. I believe Ada went down upon 
lier knees to persuade her to take her meals in the 
kitchen ; and even then she would sometimes knock at 
our door in a peculiar manner, and be found standing 
outside it with a specimen of the table d'hdte of Mrs 
Spidaweb for us to sympathize with her upon. There 
was a pitched battle one day between this young female 
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and the mistress of the house, which lesuhed in the Isl- 
ter lady's signal discomfitme. I heard a ay from our 
fidthfbl retainer of, '^ Hoold the baby, will yon, some- 
body? — honld the baby while I destroy her/^ and ar- 
rived on the landing of the stairs jnst in time to saye 
Mtb Spidaweb^s eyes — ^her spectacles were already lying 
in small particles in different directions. 

The baby, however, was a great &vonrite with Mrs 
S., and when not petitioned for by the dining-room or 
second-floors — ^who were all females, and passionately 
addicted to in&nts — ^it wonld be fonnd in her sanctum, 
the back parlonr, admiring the parrot, and sncking (nn- 
til the practice was forbidden), colonred sticks of 
liquorice or peppermint. The baby, indeed, was ap- 
parently the sole link between her and the humanities ; 
she did not even charge for the little crib it slept in, as 
an extra bed ; and presented it with a perforated penny, 
to hang ronnd its neck like a medal, and to be em- 
ployed in bringing forward the teeth. Otherwise onr 
landlady was not lavish, nor even liberal ; I believe she 
never got one single article of housekeeping for herself 
or for her servants throughout the bathing season ; but 
abstracted from the joints, and pies, and teas of her 
lodgers, according to a regular scale, which, of course, 
punished most severely the drawing-room floor. After 
a certain period, Mrs Spidaweb's account suddenly came 
out with a supplement, a regular double number in feu^t, 
because of the season having conmienced; the upper 
floor took flight at this extortion, and we ascended to that 
elevation, and played second fiddle for a few weeks in 
the house where we had led the orchestra. From that 
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moment, we found the airs of the drawing-room lodgers 
insupportable ; they wanted more waiting on than the 
Nepaulese princes, especially at the times when we were 
dining; and they never (as my wife justly observed) 
" ever so much as sent for our dear, darling baby." 
Mrs Spidaweb soon, therefore, lost again her second 
second-floor. The score for our concluding week at 
number twenty Marine Parade, I shall not easily for- 
get; indeed, I preserve it as a curiosity to this day, 
with her autograph at the bottom of it, written in an 
easy and flowing hand, as though she had nothing on 
her mind, in the way of thieving, or extracting money 
imder false pretences, whatever. This bill was just 
three times the length of any previous week's, the pro- 
portion being accurately maintained in every item. 

" Have we, then, drunk three times the usual quan- 
tity of milk this week, Mrs Spidaweb?" said I. 

"No, sir; but the fact is, that the bills from the 
thirteenth to the twenty-seventh, when you lodged in 
the drawing-room flat, sir" (with asperity and con- 
tempt), " were not sent in at all." 

"And the beer? Was the beer bill also not de- 
livered?" 

" No, sir ; but Jemima Ann has got to drink of it to 
that extent, that I only wonder she doesn't burst 
herself." 

" And the meat, Mrs Spidaweb," said I, languidly, 
for I saw it was no good. " The butcher's bill ?" 

" The extra quantity of meat, sir, has been got, ac- 
cording to the doctor's orders, for the sake of gravy for 
the baby." 

X 
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I waBy for mj part, thunderstmck ; but, as I gave a 
last look np at the top floor, as we drove off, I perceived 
that wonderful woman pinning Apartments to Let in 
the window, with an expression of beaming philan- 
thropy, as though it were the prospectus of a religious 
and charitable foundation, started hj herself, gratui- 
tously, for the homeless. 

A pious widow, with a family of pious sons and 
pious daughters, next admitted us to the privileges of 
Zion Cottage for a moderate remuneration; her dear 
departed, she told me, had died after many trials — ^I 
afterwards discovered that one in particular, connected 
with a bill of exchange, and the playfal imitation of 
another gentleman's handwriting, had been almost the 
immediate cause of his decease — and left little behind 
him, except his blessing and a few African tracts. He 
had been once the alderman of his native town, and his 
bereaved relatives could never quite forget that state of 
carnal dignity; the young ladies, indeed, dressed to 
that extent, that Ada did not dare to ask them to do 
anything ; and the young gentlemen, to a boy, all gave 
one the idea of fashionable preachers. Their mamma, 
confessed that she thought we should like our dinner 
better if cooked at the baker's, and she never suffered 
the mere ringing of the sitting-room bells to interrupt 
the singing of a psalm in the kitchen ; not that her 
poor drudge, the maid, ever partook of that refreshment, 
for that earthen vessel was always employed up stairs 
in arranging the back hair of one or other of her young 
mistresses ; but whenever the family got tired of look- 
ing out of window, and walking in the back garden, 
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they set up a hymn. The Ebenezers were all teetotal- 
lists, and strove to make a convert of our Jemima Ann ; 
one of their young men was accustomed, while she dis- 
posed of her modest half-pint of beer, to read her a short 
homily upon the sin of drunkenness, illustrated with 
many awfiil instances of sudden death ; and the females 
would beg her to taste their delicate toast and water, if 
it was only for once. But she merely expressed herself 
in reply as being happy in drinking their very good 
healths. 

I cannot say that Mrs Ebenezer's spiritual enlight- 
enment interfered much with her worldly wisdom and 
financial acuteness. Now and then, through inatten- 
tion to such secular concerns, perhaps, a little item in 
the account would make its appearance twice ; but, on 
the other hand, she never forgot even the most insignifi- 
cant matter on the creditor side ; along with each weekly 
bill would appear a little parcel of gay but useless or- 
naments, elaborate book-markers, and highly decorated 
pen-wipers, which in the first instant I took to be tri- 
butes of affection at the hands of the young ladies to 
my wife, but which I afterwards discovered were to be 
purchased from seven shillings and sixpence apiece and 
upwards, for the benefit of a native congregation in the 
Tonga Islands. 

What was wanting, indeed, in our temporal com- 
forts at Zion Cottage was well made up in attentions to 
our moral welfare. Twenty-five copies of Good Reso- 
lutions, or the Broken Pipe, were presented to me by 
Miss Miriam alone, on the occasion of a smell of tobacco 
being apparent in my dressing-room. We received the 
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Infidel's Warning in return for our notice to qnit, and 
were pointed out to Jemima Ann during the last few 
days by the Reverend Benjamin as having been typi- 
fied, in a most satisfactory though not in a pleasing 
manner, several thousand years ago. 

Besides these awful specimens of the genus lodging- 
letter, we have expe|ienced nearly a score of others : 
each, I believe, enough to have driven a philosopher 
(regardless of mere appearances) to live on wheels, or 
under canvass, rather than in furnished apartments. 
Let it suffice, however, to paint one more likeness, the 
original of which is unhappily close to my hand. I 
allude to Mrs Peachbloom, at whose lodgings, No. 11, 
Garden of Eden Terrace, St Henry's, Guernsey, we 
now are. She is a widow lady of that extreme deli- 
cacy and invalidism, that when the wind is in the north 
she retires to her coucli ; and when a door bangs she 
lias a series of hysterical fits. At our first arrival she 
seemed pleased enough to see us ; but on the second 
day (on whicli we went out to dinner) she thought we 
should be too much for her. " My health is such, you 
see, madam," she told my wife, " as to make all exer- 
tion dangerous, and standing in the firont of a fire per- 
fect madness ; you must, at all events, dine early, and 
require as little of everything as possible." 

During that same night we were awakened by 
screams, which we supposed to proceed firom Mrs P.'s 
hysteria, but turned out to be firom the maid, whom 
she was beating with a gravy-ladle with much enthu- 
siasm and vigour. In a voice, too, singularly different 
from her accustomed whisper, she was responding to 
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her threats of departure, that she might go whenever 
she liked, but it would be without a character. One 
day she gave us notice to leave, because she could not 
bear to see us any longer occupying the very rooms 
which had once been Lord and Lady Millefleurs, the 
best and kindest friend she had ever had ; she thought 
she could have borne it, she said in apology, but her 
feelings were stronger than she had reckoned upon. 
It appeared afterwards that she had in reality heard 
news of a more eligible tenant from the West Indies, 
which did not turn out to be true ; but in reply to our 
inquiries a few days after, as to why " Lodgings" was 
again in her window, she said that she had managed to 
conquer her feelings once more, and that we might still 
remain. After a week of tranquillity, she again in- 
formed us that the Earl of Millefleurs had written to 
her the most friendly of letters, advising her to let the 
house for a term of years. I was disturbed, indeed, on 
the ensuing morning by the following dialogue between 
her and a bill-sticker at the front door. He had just 
been putting up " House to Let" over the porch : 

" So you have done it, Williams, have you?" whim- 
pered Mrs Peachbloom. 

" Done what, marm ? I don't know what you 
mean." 

" Put up the — the — the notice, Williams — put it up 
in the sight of the world." 

" Well, you told me, marm, didn't you ? It's easy 
taken down else, and no trouble." 

" Ah, you don't understand me, Williams — you 
don't sympathize with me — and indeed how should 
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you? For we must all come to this, or something 
of the sort, at last. This house to let unfurnished. 
Well, well, God bless you, Williams — God bless 
you!" 

She affirms, indeed, that, with the exception of his 
lordship, nobody does imderstand her ; nothing under 
a member of the aristocracy can do this ; and we are 
not that, nor (as she is pleased to add, we hear through 
Jemima Ann) anything of the sort. There will be an 
auction, therefore, in the house to-monjow, and we must 
go. " All is to be sold," she says, " even to the very- 
piano " — which I do not think will come to pass, for 
want of a buyer, as it has no keys to speak of, and half 
the wires have snapped ; — " singular, is it not ? that 
not even her piano is to be saved — bought in, she be- 
lieves they call it — but all is to be sold." 

Yesterday, however, upon some people calling to see 
the house in consequence of the placard, she took it 
down before their very eyes, having mounted upon a 
ladder for that purpose ; declared that it was all a mis- 
take, and that they could not so much as look at the 
apartments, occupied, as they had so lately been, by 
Lord and Lady Millefleurs. So there is to be no auc- 
tion, and we are not To Let after all. 

Except, however, that we think it right to be un- 
pleasantly careful in locking our own and the nursery 
doors at night, I think we like this poor out-of-her- 
mind little Peachbloom as well as any ; but Jemima 
Ann and the maid have lost all patience with her tan- 
trums, and are eagerly desirous (" character or no char- 
acter," says the latter) to give her a precious good 
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shaking before they have done with her. I confess, if 
it could be effected without legal risk, I should very 
much like to see them putting that design into execu- 
tion. 



THE END. 
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SELECTED AND DRAWN TO MEASUREMENT FROM THE EDIFICES. 

In Parts of Folio Imperial size^ each containing Five Plates^ and a short 

Explanatory Text^ price \l, \s, each, 

PARTS L TO in. ARE PUBLISHED. 

Fifty India Proofs ovdy are taken on Atlas Folio, price 21. 2s. eojch Part 
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RIFLE PRACTICE. 

By LlEUTENANT-COLONBL JOHN JACOB, C.B. 

With Plates, Third Edition^ revised and enlargedy price 2s. 
" Colonel Jacob's inyentioQ most rerolatioiiize the whole art of war. We commend Colonel 
Jacob's pamphlet to the attentive pemsal of erery military man and every sincere lover of his 
country."— A)m6ay Quarterly Review 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD METCALFE. 

Selected and Edited by J. W. KAYE. Demy Svo, price 16». cloth. 

** We commend this volnme to all persons who like to study state papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman. 
No Indian library should be without it." — Press. 

TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC 
FLEET IN 1854-5 ; Being the LOG op the " PET." 

By R. E. hughes, M.A. 

Second Edition^ Post Svo, with Views and Charts. lOs. 6d., cloth. 

** There are few readers to whom this volume will not be welcome. It is light and pleasant 
reading, and conveys not a little valuable information. Few unprofessional men are so capable 
of forming a Judgment on naval tactics as Mr. Hughes appears to be." — Economist. 

THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

Being a Selection of the Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, 

Venetian Ambassador, 1515-1519. 
Translated by RAWDONBROWN. Two Vols., crown 8po, price 21*. cloth. 

'* These volumes present such a portrait of the times as is nowhere else to be found. They 
are a most important contribution to the materia for history." — Quarterly Reviete. 

A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS IN ASIA. 

By CHARLES DUNCAN. Two VoU., post 8po, price 2\s. cloth. 

THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS, Author of " Fur-Hunters of the Far West.** 
One Volume, post 8oo, price \0s. 6d. cloth. 

THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS. 
Two Volumes, post 800. With Map and Plate. 2ls. cloth. 

RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828-9. 

By colonel CHESNEY, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Post Svo, with Maps, price I2s. cloth. 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the Inner Temple. 8i», 15«. doth. 

A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW 
OF GREAT BRITAm AND IRELAND. 

Bt professor LEONE LEVI, 
Author of " Commercial Law of the World." 8vo, price I2s. doth. 

THE LAWS OF WAR AFFECTING 

COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the Imier Temple. Second Edition, 
gready enlarged. Seio, priee 4t. M. board*. 
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LECTURES ON the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 

OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, 

Author of " Vanity Fair," " The Newcomes," &c. 

Second Editioru Crown 8vo, price 10«. 6(i cloth. 

** To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiaoence, to oQms an 
exciting novelty. The style — clear, idiomatic, forcible, flsmiliar, bat never slo'^nenly; tiie 
searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous scorn ; the touches of 
pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never weakened by experience and 
sympathy; the felidtous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the passages of wise, pradUcal reflec- 
tion ; all these lose much less than we conid have expected from the absence of the vtrice, 
manner, and look of the lecturer.** — SpeOaior. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Second Edition^ 3 vols.. Crown Svo, reduced to 15«. cloth, 

** Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the 
man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest women tiiat ever 
breathed firom canvas or firom book, since RafBulle painted and Shakspeare wrote. The style 
is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every mood— pathetic, graphic, or sarcastic— of the 
■writer.**— SpectcOor. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING; or, the History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

With 58 Cuts drawn by the Author, 3rd Edition, price 58, 
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VILLETTE. By Cukker Bell. 
New Edition, in One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

"This DOTol amply sustains t)ie &me of the author of ' Jane Eyre' and * Shirley' as an original 
and powerful writer." — Examiner^ 

SHIRLEY By Currer Bell. 
Crown 8vo, 65. cloth, 

" The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in * Jane Eyre* is not absent flrom this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There are scenes which, 
for strength and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English fiction."-* 
Examiner. 

JANE EYRE. By Currer Bell. 
Fifth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. cloth, 

^ "*Jane Eyre* is a remarkable prodnction. Freshness and originality, tmth and passion, 
singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analysation of human thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out firom the mass, and to assume its own place in the bright 
field of romantic literature."— 2V«i«. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 

By ELLIS and ACTON BELL. 
With a Biographical Notice of both Authors, by Cubbbb Bbix. 

Crown 8ro, 6«. clo1h» 
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I 
THE ROUA PASS : or, ENaLisHMEN in the Highlands. 

By Erick Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

{Now ready.) 
II. 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK: a Romance op Venice, 

By Thomas Doubleday. 2 vols. 

" The * Ere of St. Mark ' is an interesting story, vividly coloured, and dramatic in its construc- 
tion. The book is really a romance— a diorama of antique Venetian life." — Leader. 

*' Mr. Doubleday's story is modelled after an old pattern, but it is freshly written, and Mill be 
popular. We can cordially recommend it as a well-told, dramatically constructed tale.** — 
Critic. 

in. 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA ; on, Phases op London Life. 

By E. M. Whitty, 
Author of " The Governing Classes." 2 vols., post 8vo. 

" Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with 
him very much ; but the laughter is fruity and ripe in thought. His style is serious, and his 
cast of mind severe. The author has a merriment akin to that of Jacques and that of Timon. 
He works with a desire to influence rather than with a wish to amuse." — Athenceum. 

OLIVER CROMWELL: a' Story op the Civil Wars. 
By Charles Edward Stewart. 2 vols. 

•' This novel will attract the reader by the exciting events it chronicles, and the moderation 
and simplicity Mith which it is written." — Sun. 

" * Oliver Cromwell * is a pure historical romance, and we must do Mr. Stewart the justice 
to say that his mise en sc^ne is perfect. * » ♦ We may recommend * Oliver Cromwell ' as a 
careful study of the times described,— an historical picture flrom which a more truthful con- 
ception of events might be obtained than even from a veritable history." — Critic. 

" As a novel, the production is not deficient in attractions for the general reader ; but the 
story is made entirely subordinate to the object of depicting the character of ' Oliver Cromwell.' 
• • ♦ The author writes vrith force and elegance." — Morning Post. 

FLORENCE TEMPLAR. 1vol. 

" * Florence Templar * is a tale of love, pride, and passion. There is no little power shown In 
the manner of presenting the high-minded Florence. The story as a whole Is very good."— 
£xaminer. 

" There Is an atmosphere of reality about the descriptions of Templar Cross and its society, 
and the feelings and home life of the narrator, which extends even to the deeper parts. They 
have the same truthful character as Miss Mltford's sketches, with more unity of purpose."— 
Spectcttor. 

" Graceflil and very Interesting, with considerable artistic nUH.*'— National Review. 

** A good story of English life, Interesting In Its details, and told with liveliness and spirit.**— 
Idterary Gazette. 

VI. 

KATHIE BRANDE: The Fireside History op a Quiet Lipb. 

By Holme Lee. 

Author of " Gilbert Massenger," ** Thorney Hall," &c. 2 vols. 

"The story of *Kathle Brande' is Intended to set forth the beauty of self-sacrifice.*— 
AtTienceum. 

" A story of great Interest, and fall of beauties. The sketches of character are powerftil, and 
the Incidents are graphic."— Z)at/y News. 

** The storj^of a life's silent martyrdom rewarded with a crown of happiness at \aBt.**—LUerary 
Oazette. 

** * Kathie Brande' has a claim on the regard of all who appreciate the excellent In fiction."— /9t«o. 

"The quiet elevation of tone which pervades this book gives it a stamp of superiority."— 
Economist. 
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Til. 

TENDER AND TRUE. 

By the Author of ** Clara Morifon.'' 2 toIs. 
** It is long since we have read a storj that has pleated v» bettor. Simple and lupcetendii 
it channi by it! gentle good lenae. The ■trength oftbebookUee initadeUncMitloiuiof marri 

vm. 

YOUNG SINGLETON. By Talbot Gwtrbi 

Author of ** The School for Fathen," && 2 toIs. 
** Power of description, draxnaticlbroe, and i«ad]rinTeatioii,gii«Titalitj to the atorj.^ 

IX. 

ERLESMERE: or, Contrasts of Charaote 

By L. S. Lavenu. 2 vols. 

** * Erlesmere * belongs to the same class of norels as thestories of Miss Young, "The Heir 
RedclyfRB,' AEC.nor is it inferior to them in ability and in the exhibitioa of internal ooofll 
thongh the incidents are more stormy. There are many passages of eztraordinaiy ioft 
tragic circnmstances being revealed hi momentary flashes of tounatlc force.** — Preu, 

PERVe'^RSION; 
Or, The Causes and Consequences op Infidelity. 

A Tale for the Times, In 3 vols. Second EdiHon. 
** This is a good and noble book. It is the best timed and most uaeftil book whkh h 
appeared for years."— Aim Quarterly Review, 

BEYMI^STRE. 

By the Author of "Lena,*' "King's CJope," &c. 3 vols. 

xn. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collins, 

Author of " Basil," " Hide and Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

XIII. 

AMBERHILL. By A. J. Babrowcliffe. 2 vols. 

XIV. 

LEONORA. By the Hon. Mrs. Maberly. 3 vols. 

XV. 

E V E L E E N. By E. L. A. Berwick. 3 vols. 

XVI. 

MAURICE ELVINGTON: An Autobiographi 

Edited by Wilfrid East. 3 vols. ' 

In the Press. 

I. 

BELOW THE SURFACE : a Story of English Cotjntb 

Life. 3 vols. 

II. 

LUCIAN PL A YF AIR. By Thomas Mackern,M.D. 3 vol 

m. 
RIVERSTON. By Georgllna M. Craik. 3 vols. 

IV. 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By F. G. Traffobi 

3 vols. 
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THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS, 

WITH AN ESSAY ON CIVILIZATION. 

By THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS. 
One Thick Volume, 8vo, with Maps, price 18«. cloth. 

" Mr. Meadows appears to know China more thoronghly and comprehensively than any of 
its predecessors. His book is the work of a learned, conscientious, and observant person, and 
really important in many respects. It is the most .cnrious book we have metwith for a long 
time." — Times. 

*' In this book is a vast amount of valuable information respecting China, and the statements it 
contains bear on them the face of truth. Mr. Meadows has produced a work which deserves to 
be studied by all who would gain a true appreciation of Chinese character. Information is sown 
broad-cast tiirough every page." — Athencsum. 

"This instructive volume conveys with clearness and accuracy the true character of the 
social and political institutions of China, and the customs and manners of the Chinese : it affords 
a complete compendium of the Chinese Empire. The whole of the political geography and 
administrative machinery of the empire is described, and the theory and practical working of 
the Chinese aristocracy." — Observer. 

" Mr. Meadows' work is very imiK)rtant ; it is full of curious and interesting matter, and of 
very ingenious and careful thought." — Saturday Review. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND GOD AVERY: 

Being a Report on the Works constructed on those Rivers for 

the Irrigation of Provinces in the Presidency of Madras. 

By R. BAIRD smith, F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, &c., &c. 

In demy Svo, with 19 Plans, price 28s. cloth. 

" A most curious and interesting work.** — Economist. 

THE BHILSA TOPE S; or, Buddhist Monuments of 

Central India. 

By major CUNNINGHAM. 
One Volume, Svo, with Thirty-three Plates, price 30s. cloth. 

" Of the Topes opened in various parts of India none have yielded so rich a harvest of im- 
portant information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey ; and 
which are described, with an abundance of highly curious graphic illustrations, in this most 
interesting hook."— Examiner. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. 

By major JOHN BUTLER. 
One Volume Svo, with Plates, price 128. cloth. 

" This volume is unusually successful in creating an interest on an Eastern subject. It la 
illustrated by views of landscapes, figures and antiquities." — Press. 

" Fourteen years' residence among the half-civilized natives have given the author— whose 
powers of observation, penetration, and analysis are of no ordinary kind— ample opportonities 
of studying the character of the Hill tribes of Assam." — Britannia. 

THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By PHELIP ANDERSON, A.M. 

Second Edition, Svo, price 145. cloth. 

** Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume describes, firom old manuscripts and obscure 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian Factcnry. It contains firei^ and amnainff 
gossip, all bearing on events and characters of historical importance,"— Athenanun, 

*' A book of permanent value."— (Tuordian. 
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(ipntal. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 
FITTED FOR CORDAGE, CLOTHING, AND 
PAPER. 8w, 'prke 12«. cloth, 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE 
OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8w, 18». cfo<A. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN 
INDIA. Demy 8w, ipriee 12«. 

JOURNAL OF THE SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN. 
By Jahes Colet, M.A. Boyal 8w, 'price be. cloth. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. %vo, prke 
36s. chih. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE TABLES. 

8»o. Second Edition, enlarged, price 10s. Qd. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE LIVER. 8w, 

price 3«. Qd. 

LAURIE'S PEGU . Poet 8t)o, price 14s. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A Geammak of the Turkish Language. 8ro, price 12s. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COMMERCIAL TABLES. 

Royal Svo, price 2ls., half-bound. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Nos. 1 to 8, price 5s. each, 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. Svo^ price 6s. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE. 
8vo, price 145. chth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. 

8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

GINGELL'S CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE 
CHINESE. Imperial Svo^ price 9s. cloth, 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. Yvan and 

M. Callery. Translated by John Oxenford. ITiird 
Edition. Post Svo, with Chinese Map and Portrait, price 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

KESSON'S CROSS AND THE DRAGON; ok. The 
Fortunes of Christianity in China, Post Svo, 6s. cloth. 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS ON SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Uniform in foolscap Svo, hcdf-hound, 
I.— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, la. 6d 
n.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1*. 6rf. 
IKL— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2*. 
v.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Akkangements and 

Relations op Soclax Life. 2«. 6rf. 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2*. 
VL— WHAT AM I ? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO ? 

&C \s S6W6d. 

SWAINSON'S lectures on new ZEALAND. 

Crovm 8»o, price 2s, 6d. clothe 

SWAINSON'S account OF AUCKLAND. 

Post 8»o, with a mew^ price 6s. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. 

Second Edition, post Svo,j)rice 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES' MEMORANDUMS IN IRELAND. 

Tivo Vols., post Svo, price II. Is. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNT'S MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

Two Vols., price 10». doth. 

TABLE TALK. 3a. 6d cloth. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 5«. cMi. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 5«. cl 

JAR OF HONEY. 5s. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

4to, with plates, price 41. 4s. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
CoKAL Reefs^ Volcanic Islands, and on South America. 

with maps, plates, and woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. 

2 Vols., royal 4to, price 61. cloth. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By M. Hill and 

C. F. CORNWALLIS. Post Svo, price 6s. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

Third Edition, 8t>o, 10«. cloth. 

McCANN'S ARGENTINE PROVINCES, &c. 

Two vols., post Svo, with illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 

ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

Fifth Edition. 6s. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN. 

Translated by John Oxenford. 2 vols, post Svo, 10*. chth. 

KAVANAGH'S WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 

EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND CHARITY. Post Svo, 
with Portraits, price \2s., in embossed chth, gilt edges. 

KAVANAGH'S WOMAN IN FRANCE dubino the 

1 8th Century. 2 vols. Post Svo, with 8 Portraits, \2s., in embossed ctoth. 
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ENGLAND IN TEVIE OF WAE. By Sydney Dobell, Author of 

** Balder," " The Roman," &c. Croum Sw, price 5*. cloth. 

** * England in Time of War ' is a series of lyrics representhig the emotioDS of those who are 
left at home to bear the passive sorrows of war, and of those who go out to braTO Its perils. It 
is the story of the war, told not in its outward events, but in the mental experience of the mea 
and women who are actors and sufferers in it. We have English life in i& its grades. We 
have lyrical strains varying in loftiness firom a Miltonic prayer to the simple pathos of an old 
fiurmer's lament." — Westmiruter Review. 

** Tliat Mr. Dobell is a poet, * England in time of War ' bears witness in many single lines, and 
in two or three short ^poem9."—Athen€nim. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other Poems. Fcap. Svo. 

POEMS. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellowes. Fcap. Svo. 

LOTA, AND other Poems. By Devon Harris. Fcap. Svo, 4:S. cloth, 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart. Foolscap 8ro, price 3«„ chth. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. By C. M. K. Fcap, Svo, cloth gilt, bs. 

"Elegant verses. The author has a good ear, a pleasing fancy, and a refined mind."— 
Economist. 

*' In some of the pieces of this genial and pleasant volume we are reminded of good old 
George Herbert."— Z»/«*ary Gazette. 

** The characteristics of these verses are grace, tenderness, and earnestness." — Brighton 
Herald. 

*• Very readable and pleasant." — Examiner, 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. Foolscap Svo, price 3s. 6J. chih 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives promise of real excellence. EUs poems are 
written sometimes with a strength of expression by no means common. In quiet narrative and 
the description of a particular state of feeling, and the presentation of a single thought or image, | 
he shows great power." — Guardian. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas Leigh. Fcap, Svo, 5s. cl. 

" One of the best things in the • Garlands of Verse * is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling."— .ffxamtner. 

"Pleasing verses, sketching nature well, and displaying force which promises ftuther de- 
velopment." — Athenaeum, 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. Crown Svo, Is. M, cloth. 

" This drama exhibits the growth of a morbid and immense ambition, its 8tniggles,its misery, 
and its sin. A most legitimate subject for tragic presentation, this descent of the moral being 
in proportion to the proposed ascent of the inteUectual, and duly fit to ' purge the soul with pity 
and terror.' " — BHtish Quarterly Review. 

" The writer has fine qualities; his level of thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth of instinct." — Athenceum. 

POEMS. By Wn^LLVM Bell Scott. Foolscap Svo, with Three 

Etchings, price 5s. cloth. 

" Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, deep thought, and command of language."— 
Spectator. 

" These poems, by a Painter, are stamped with the impress of a masculine and vigorous 
intelleci, full of thought and with great force of expression."— G'MarcKan. 

POEMS. By Mary ]\L\ynard. Foolscap. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of poems displaying so large an amount of power, 
blended with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of expression." — Church of England 
Quarterly. 

POEMS. By Cltirer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcp, Svo, As. doth 

DOINE ; or. National Legends of Roumania'. Translated by E. C. 
Grenville Murray, Esq. With Music. Crown 8t;o, price 7s. 6d, cL 

" One of the most poetical and characteristic collection of national legends that we have seen 
of late years." — Daily News. 
" These songs are extremely pretty and characteristic."— ^^Aefueum. 



London: Printed by Smith, Eldeb & Co., Little Green Arbour Court. 
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